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JERUSALEM AND MOUNT SINAI. 


VETTER XXXVI. 

Preparations for leaving Jerusalem—Last Farewell to the Sanctna* ^ 
ries at Bethlehem; the Tombs of Mary and Joseph; the Grotto 
of the Agony; the Garden of Olives—Last Night pas^jed in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre—Grief at leaving those sacred. 
Places—Departure from Jerusalem foi'Jaffa—The Plague in the 
Holy City—M. Catafago, Austrian Vice-Consul—^Ravages of the 
Plague at Rome—Jaffa—Ibrahim Aga, the Governor; his Cruelty 
— Wedding of M. Catsiago’s Nephew. 

Jaffa, May l4th, 1832. 

l HAD fixed my departure from Jerusalem for the 7th 
of this month, and I ^ould not think of it without a 
fueling of intense pain, j Never had my heart inclined so 
strongly towEtrds any oliiject as it inclined tows^-ds that 
unfortunate city; never had it experienced such lively 
impressions. The miser does not love his^trpasure, the 
husband his wife, the fondest of mothers her first-born, 
more dearly tljan I loved Jerusqjem. The most delicious 
days of my life I had spent there, at Bethlehem, in Judea.- 
When wet to the skin from a soakin-g shot^r, stiff with 
cold, bespattered with mud, I crossed the brook Cedron ; 
or panting, covered with dust and perspiration, scorched 
by the sun, fainting with f^tigOe, I thus asefended, several 
times a week, the Mount of ^lives; I felt incomparably 
happier than T had been in pay apartments, surrounded 
VOL. II.—2 
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by all that can gratify the senses ; incomparably happier 
than I had been when, yoeng, glowing with health, 
» bedizened, and perfumed, I* mounted the staircases of 
kings to participate in tha pleasures and splendour of 
their entertainments. * 

Determined to pas^ the last days far froip all distrac¬ 
tion, and to think of'n 84 ,hing'but my God,* I had made 
preparations for my deparfbre some time beforehand. 
The precious objects which I meant to take with me*had 
been carefulTy packed in cases, after hhving been^)lessed 
on the tomb of our Saviour, and deposited for a moment 
in each sanctuary. I wished, above all, topnoint all those 
sanctuaries with oil of roses, before leaving them for ever, 
and I had provided myself with a sufficient quantity of 
that perfume. The horses for the journey were ready. 
J belonged, if I may so say, entirely to myself; and I 
had 3 'et left me two days, every hour of which I intended 
,lo make good use of. 

On the 4th, very early m the morning, I set out on 
horsebaok for Dethlehem. The roads being unsafe, 1 
reinforced my guide w,ith an armed Bethlchemitc. We 
had not proceeded *a quarter'of a league, before we per¬ 
ceived, at a distance, some persons walking in the same 
direction as ourselves, and one of v*hom, turning towards 
us, began to call us with loud cries. I advanced, and 
soon found myself in the presence of an elderly man^ 
who intreated me to take up his son behind me, and to 
c.irry him to Bethlehem. 1 was» in haste ; the lad was 

dirty and ill clad.but, how^refuse to take up a child 

on the rhad to Bethlehem ! 1 complied, and hound him 
to me with my handkerchief, desiring him, by a sign, to 
hold fast. • «■ 

On reaching the ^’ising ground of St. Elijah, being con¬ 
siderably in advance oi ifiy guide and my €Jethlchemite. 
*I suddenly descried, twenty paces from me, seven or eight 
Turks, armed with mu§kets, pistols, and sabres, who 
appeared to be lying in ambusli there. On my approach, 
on^ of them stepped forward, as if to prevent me from 
passing. • My mare was an Excellent animal; I might 
fafte about, and dart away *.vith the swiftness of light¬ 
ning* ; but the consideration that the boy, of whom T, had 
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taken charge, might run (lie rwk of falling; perhaps, 
also, a little vanity, and a sense of honour—all these, 
together, determined me to proceed. The Turks, who had 
remain^ concealed, sudden^ rose. He who had come 
forward into the road flid not molest me. I passed very 
close to him ; not without some alarm, I must confess ; 
and pursuet^my route, while alf’i'ooked at me without 
uttering a word. When 1 iVas at some distance, I turned 
rolfnd td look for my travelling companions. They had 
approsfched the Tnrks, along with the fathe#' of the boy 
behind me. As they did not continue to follow, I ima¬ 
gined that they were stopped, and this was a fresh cause 
of alarm for mo. Kortunately, my apprehtnsion was not 
long: five minutes afterwards they rejoined me. I 
learned from them, that these Turks, who had fmme- 
diately replaced themselves in ambuscade at the same 
spot, belonged to*the village of St. John in the Desert ; 
that they were waiting for some wealthy inhabitant or 
other of Bethlehem to pass, with the intention of seizing 
and keeping him as an hostage, till, as they said, another 
IJethlehemite, who w'as in their debt and had absconded, 
should come back and pay them. * 

Strange conduct! singular justice ! according to which 
all the townsmen ofdthc runaway were held respoTisible 
for an obligation, for which none of them had*made 
himself security! i 

On my arrival at Bet' ’ehem, I learned that the plague 
was ravaging its envu’ons. I proceeded straightway to 
the Grotto of the Nativity. There I tarried some time 
in prayer, m'editating anew on the ineffiible mystery of 
mercy which was there accomplished, aj?d repeating my 
humble homage to the divine Infant, whojiad deigned to 
be bBrn there, and to suffer for us. • 

Bending «ver the mangen* my soul agitated with 
gratitude and love, I began with trenibling hand to anoint 
it with oil of roses. At four.o’clock I uttered there, for 
the last time, the sweet names of Jesus and Mary, and 
bade farewell to those august places, dgeply grieved to 
think that I was quitting them for ever. A fgw minutes 
afterwards, I was on the rmd to Jerusalem. 

Pn reaching the monastery of«St. Elijah, at tlfe mo-;^ 
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ment when the hill wai» about to intercept Bethlehem 
from my sight, I cast upon jt a look of regret; as I 
^thought, it was the last. . . But all at once this painful 
idea :—“ I shall never see i{ more !” darted acj^oss my 
mind and stopped me. I determhied to bid it once more 
adieu, and, scampering over the ground I had just 
traversed, I regained the point Crom which I ^lad started ; 
and my eyes, moistened with tears, were fixed for 
another quarter of an hour on the cradle of my Saviofir. 

Next moriuing, by daybreak, I was. on horseback, to 
pay a last visit to the places in the vicinity of the Holy 
City. I first went to the tomb of Mary, where the Greek 
sacristan, to wliom I had given notice of my intention, 
was waiting for me. f anointed that august tomb with 
oil of roses, as I had done at Bethlehem. On re-asceuti- 
ing the steps, I entered the tombs of Joseph, Joachim, 
and Anna, then went to the grotto of the Agony, and 
thence to the garden of Gethsemane. On reaching the 
Mount of Olives, I hastened to anoint the print of our 
Lord’s fo^t; after which, from the top of that hill, I took 
a long and last survey of the plain of Jericho, the Dead 
Sea, and the Jordan. 

Descending the Holy Hill, and following the brook 
Cedron, I once more saluted the t^pibs of Jeboshaphat, 
Zachai-iah, and Absalom, and went to look again at tlie 
fountain of Siloa. I the^- pursued my course to Mount , 
Sion, where I cast a look at the Hall of the Last Supper, 
the house of Caiaphas, and the spot where Mary yielded 
up her soul to God. I paused befoie the asylum to 
which tlie Christians of Jerusalem had come “ to sleep 
their last sleep 1 prayed for the repose of their souls, 
and envied th^ir lot. I then made a circuit of the walls 
of the Holy City at r gallop, slackening my pace only to 
contemplate once more tbe valley of Jehijshaphat, the 
Golden gate, and tl\e Sterquilinian gate. 

I had desireti the dragomans of the monastery of St. 
Saviour to give notice to the Turks, who had the custody 
of the church of the Holy Sejjulchre, to be at five o’clock 
in the aftef^noon at that templet in which I purposed to 
pass the last night. As soo%as I had alighted frop my 
horse,H went thither. „The doors opened at my appro^ph. 
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and dosed again as soon as I had crossed the threshold. 
The creaking of the hinges of those colossal doors, the 
noise of the keys and of tfie bolts, which had so often, 
struck ear, without exciting any sensible emotion, 
now produced a sort df shudder. 


^he dock had just struck one in the mornihg. The 
Franciscan Fathw.s, assembled in their «hurch, were 
singing the BcneUiclus JJominus Dcus Israel, when 1 
rose to anoint the sacred tomb, before which I had long 
been kneeling. The scent of the perfumes spread far 
around. 

I then ascended to Golgotha, and repeated the* same 
act at the spot where the cross was formerly erected. 

In the course *f my life, 1 have experienced severe 
afflictions. I have closed the eyes of a good father, of a 
tender mother, of a dear wife ; I have lost beloved chil¬ 
dren ; I have been arresteef two hundred leagues from 
Fra^nce, and dragged across all Germany to be shut up in 
the castle of Vincennes, from wliich I was not released 
till the entry of the allies ; I have undergone what the 
world calls groat miiifortuncs ; I have been calumniated, 
persecuted ; I have met with ingratitude : but,TSilling 
Him to witness who searches al^ hearts, and before whom 
1 shall, perhaps, soon appear, I declare that never did 
sorrow so deeply afl'ect my soul as that which seized it 
when I tore myself away for ever from the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. While I live, it will not cease to be as 
vividly present to my mind as deeply ^ngraven on my 
heart ; the recollection of it will alway^tbrill me, be- 
causef it will always remind me more forcibly than any 
other recolloction of Jesus crucified for my salvation, 
and for the salvation of the whole Jiuman race ; that 
Jesus, to whom I owe the inefflible happidhss of compre¬ 
hending, of feeling, that great truth, which I would fain 
make the whole world comprehend and feel, that ‘J He 
is everything, and that whatever is not rfe is QOthin'g.” 

At |ix in the morning of«the 7th of May, I left Jeru¬ 
salem, after taking leave of Wic go%d Franciscan Fathers, 
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who had shown me ther utmost kindness and attention 
during the five months that I-had passed with them. 

' As the roads continued to fee dangerous for travellers, 
I joined M. Catafago, Austrian vice-consul at r^t. Jean 
d’Acre, who, since the siege of that town, had resided at 
Nazareth. He had come to spend the last weeks of 
Lent at Jerusalem, and was ^oing to Jaffa.*' Some Ar¬ 
menians increased our caravan, which consisted of eighty 
persons- 

No soonei^had we departed than thb monastery'of St. 
Saviour was closed for fear of the plague, which prevailed 
in the environs of Bethlehem. This apprehension was 
but too well founded ; for, the day^ftor our departure, 
two persons died of that disease in the convent of the 
Armenians. 

The road to Jaffa runs through Rama ; the contagion 
had reached the latter place, and was' daily carrying off 
^ great number of victims there. Our caravan look the 
precaution to skirl the w/ills of Rama, and to proceed, 
and passi the night in tents pitched in a plain, three 
leagues from Jaffa. I accompanied it; but I preferred 
lying in the open air, wrapped in my cloak, beside my 
mules and my baggage. 

Next morning, when we were preparing to pursue our 
route, we were informed,that the plague was raging also 
in the gardens surrouncting the town ; we were even • 
assured that it had passed the walls. As it was of con¬ 
sequence to ascertain beyond doubt how the matter 
stood, we were going to despatch a courier forthwith, 
when a “relative of M. Catafago’s arrived. His report 
somewhat tranquillized us ; the disease had as yet really 
manifested'iteelf in the gardens alone. We therefore 
mounted our horses, an,d soon found ourselves at the 
^ates of Jaffa, which we entered, pressed by a numerous 
crowd, vvhich^rendered impracticable the precautions that 
we had resolved to take,.and that prudence dictated, in 
such serious circumstances. 

I.alighted, af usual, at the convent of the Holy Land. 

I intende^i to stay there but a'short time, impatient as 1 
was to reach Nazareth, whfoh I purposed making for a 
while my point of departurb and return, for visiting.and 
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minutely examiningthe numerous placesof Galilee, which 
the Lord consecrated by his presence, covered with his 
miracles. What country, indeed, could I desire to make . 
myself^cquainted with^ tha^ ought to excite my religious 
curiosity to a higher Aegree ! what town, above all, was 
more wort^ of it than Nazareth, where he spent twenty 
years of hre mortal life^ Sevel*hl obstacles prevented 
the execution of this dcsfgif : the principal was the inse- 
cuTity oT the roads, which were so infested by the Arabs, 
that IBrahim Agafgovernor of Jaffa, had bdfen obliged to 
march to check their depredations by striking off a few 
heads. I awaited, therefore, the departure of M. Cata- 
fago, which was to 4,ake place immediately after the mar¬ 
riage of his nephew, M. Bernard, with the sister-in-law 
of the Russian consul, now near at hand. 


I have already adverted to the high antiquity of Jaffa ; 
in my fifteenth Itftter I have told you that, according to 
a very general opinion, it was founded by Japhet, son of 
Noah. I have since seen persons w’ho think themselves 
authorized by some passage or other in Pliay to date 
Ijiack its origin considerably bej’pnd the deluge. 

If I had chanced to comfc to this fovvn in my youth, or 
even at a later period, before I was a monk, I should 
have been very anxious to visit the spot where Andro¬ 
meda was exposed to the sea-monster ; I shoufff have 
sought to discover the place «}f the ring to which the 
daughter of Cepheus was fastened, and which, according 
to St. Jerome’s accoual, still existed in his time. But 
now I see in Jaffa only the town where the apostle who 
deserved, by his ardent love to Christ, to become the 
supreme head of the Church, wrought Jhc greatest mi¬ 
racles ; the town where the blessed Viagm embarked 


for Ephesus with the beloved disciple; the town to which 
the disobedisnt prophet retire*f, and where he embarked 
for Cilicia, in order to evade the formal command which 
the Lord liad given him to pr,each repentance to the in¬ 
habitants of Nineveh. 


Jaffa is still, as at the tiipe of my vi^it, occupied by 
the Egyptian troops. The governor, Ibrahim Aga, whose 
name,! have already had •ccasion to mention, has just 
retprned with a few horses takeai^rom the Araffs, and 
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several heads, cut off by his* soldiers. This Aga com¬ 
manded at Jaffa for Abdallah ; when Ibrahim Pacha took 
the town, he was retained in this office. There is not a 
braver man than Ibrahim, Aga: he was for^^ierly a 
Mameluke, fought desperately a^inst the French at the 
time of the invasion of Egypt by Napoleon, and was left 
for dead at the Pyranflds. Hiu life has bed’n one inces¬ 
sant battle. Though covered \Vith wounds, he is yet so 
intrepid,Hhat, with ten of his horse, he never liesitJtea 
to attack a hvindred well-mounted and»well-armed‘Arabs. 
He possesses extraordinary address, and is one of the 
best horsemen that I know. I have ridden out several 
times with him and a young Pole, a.friend of mine, M. 
Jaba, chancellor to the Russian consulate, when he was 
pleased to exhibit his skill in the management of the 
javelin and the lance. 

He is severe and cruel : his mere presence strikes 
terror. The day before yesterday 1 was taking a ride 
with him, when, all at once, he perceived a great number 
of persops who had approached too near to the gardens 
infected with the plague : he ha.stily proceeded towards 
them, and I followed efose at Jiis heels. At the sight of 
him the people fled as a flock of sheep would from a tiger. 
He chased the fugitives, and struck several persons whom 
he overtook. I would have interceded for one unfortunate 
creature palpitating undc^ his blows, and his face exhibit¬ 
ing the paleness of approaching death ; but I was slopped, 
and I immediately withdrew, vov^ing not to ride out any 
more with his excellency. 

The wjedding, to which 1 have already'alluded, will 
take place to-morrow. The bridegroom is French, the 
bride Italian., '^hey will, neverlhejcss, wear the Turkish 
costume—the one q^ually worn by the whole of the con¬ 
sul’s family. The bride Wjll have her nails ^nd eyebrows 
otained, after the fashion of savages—a ridiculous singu¬ 
larity, which the young couple think it right to follow, in 
order to conform to the customs of the country in which 
circumstances oblige them to live. In other respects they 
are Jiersons of f)iety, and orexc;ellent principles. “ I ask 
of you but one thing,” said bridegroom to his future 
partner; which is, th^t youtvespect my father and mother 
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as I respect them myself, and then I will strive to make 
you, as long as I live, the happiest of women.” I myself 
heard him utter these touching words of filial affection. 

The JIfeparations for the jedding are splendid. In 
Europe, people have n8 idea of the luxury displayed on 
such occasions in the East. The nuptial dress of almost 
all the femmes is of ccintson velvet, embroidered with 
gold ; to this are added a set of diamonds, fine pearls, 
anef the \:ostlicst novelties introduced by the ctTprice of 
fashionf which, however, it must be confessed, is much 
less fickle tliere than in other countries. The men wear 
turbans and cachemir shawls of great value, tied round 
the waist. . 

The family has requested my company at this wedding, 
M'hich will take jdace at night. 1 thought I could* not 
well accept this invitation. At any rate, I shall witness 
the ceremony itselJ from a pew in the church, and I shall 
participate in it by iny prayers and good wishes. The 
young couple will set out with us, in two or three days, 
for Nazareth. * 


letter XXXVII. 

f 

'Departure from Jaffa for Nazareth w4th M. Calafagro and his Fa¬ 
mily—Supper in his Toni—Mysterious Frame—Excessive Heat 
—Dust—Lurkincr Arabs-»Firc—Hills of tlalilrc—Plain of Es- 
drelon, or Valley of Jesrael—Carmel—Tabor—Bedouins; their 
Ilospitalit)^—Recejition of the New-married Couple at^azareth 
—Entry into the Town—Visit to the Church. 

Nazareth^tfhy 25, 1832. 

WE*left Jaffa on the 21st. Our caravan consisted of 
more than a hundred persons. All the men were armed. 
Thither soldiers escorted us : ten marchsd with the camels * 
and the mules which carried the baggage. * 

One thing annoyed me much during the whole jour¬ 
ney : the horse I rode was detestable ; h^ lay dowi^ at 
the sight of the least object that displeased him. I had 
not beep able to procure a ^better. Luckily, when he 
tooli^a fancy to play this annoying trick, he gave ndtice 
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by kneeling like a camel, and this allowed me time to 
leap off, and thereby avoid a dangerous fall. 

On arriving in the evenHig at the place where we 
were to encamp for the night, our people pit/hed the 
tents. According to my custom* I kept apart from the 
crowd with my baggage. At supper-time,^ M. Catafago 
sent me an invitation by his‘son. I went* to his tent, 
where I found a numerous company. The bride was 
present,*covered with a rose-coloured veil, doited with 
silver stars.* The supper was laid, aS usual, on •'carpets 
spread on the ground, and we sat around them, cross- 
legged, on pillows. The consul had the,attention to re¬ 
collect that Teat no meat. Some of'lhe party ate without 
fork, as is customary in the East, that is to say, they tore 
ti»e meat in pieces with their fingers, and took handfuls 
of pillau (boiled rice), and moulded it into balls. In other 
respects the family of the consul appl’oached as nearly as 
possible to the manners of Europe. 

The interior of the lent \yas hung with red silk : every¬ 
thing there was most sumptuous. The women were 
separated from the m^n, and had their faces uncovered; 
only, when a Turk entered, they hastily veiled them¬ 
selves. 

During the repast, 1 remarked im the tent a large frame, 
covei'ed with a white veil, which I at first suspected to 
be a looking-glass. To/ satisfy myself, I asked what it 
was. This question of a curiosity perhaps indiscreet, 
was answered by some one in a'manner almost as dry as 
short: “ That belongs to the bride.” Madame Catafago, 
who was not far from me, had heard my question. 
“ Reverend Father,” said she, “ that veil covers a thing 
which m 3 ri>iece has always kept in her own room ; a 
thing which has aonstituted her happiness from* child¬ 
hood ; a thing, in short,* the sacrifice of which would be 
‘ more painful to her than any other.’^ As I saw that the 
good lady washed to make a mystery of it, I said no 
more: at any rate, I was convinced that it was not a 
loqking-glass. Nevertheless, contrary to all discretion, 
after supper, I went up to the mysterious object, I lifted 
a corner of the veil ... I ‘perceived ... 1 will ,.not tell 
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you what. .. Guess .. . and, if you cannot, wait for my 
next letter. 

On returning to my baggage, stretched upon the grass, 

1 musedtfor a long time befotre I closed my eyes on what 
1 had seen . . . When f awoke, I mused on it again. 

Next day^as a most fatiguing one for us. The heat 
was excessive. Scorchetf by a turning sun, without 
water to quench our thirst,*both ipen and beasts were 
exITaustecl. Less would have sufficed to give us an idea 
of the flesolation of’Judca by the calamity of drought, so 
energetically described by the prophet Joel : “ How do 
the beasts groap ! the herds of cattle are perplexed, be¬ 
cause they have no pasture . . . for the fire hath devoured 
the pastures of the wilderness, and the flame hath burnt 
all the trees of the field. The beasts of the field cry also 
unto thee ; for the rivers of waters are dried up, and 
the fire hath devodred the ])astures of tlie wilderness.” 
(Joel i. IS—20.) 

Fortunately for us, we hac|, taken the prudent precau¬ 
tion to provide ourselves with a small stock of Oranges. 
Ob! how delicious, how refreshing,Js the juice of that 
fruit in such circumstances*! But how ungrateful, how 
much to be pitied is he, who, before he moistens his 
parched mouth, doe* not lift a thankful eye towards 
heaven ! 

I We were constantly enveloped in a cloud of dust raised 
by the feet of more than a hundred horses ; it was an 
annoyance which it was impossible to escape, and which 
nothing but continual efforts of courage enabled us to 
endure. My horse was obstinately bent on lyihg down 
frequently, and, when he did so, I could <iot make him 
rise again without belabouring him wilh thfc Vvhip ; and 
this Operation, besides the dislj^ke Welt to it, added to 
my trouble atfd fatigue. • 

We were watched from a distance by tlm Arabs, who 
appeared and vanished like lightning before our janis¬ 
saries. 

At length, after a journey of ten hours, overcome with 
fatigue, we were impatient to discover a placesvhere we 
could pass the night, and, Ibove all, find water, which 
we^ere in urgent want of. * We were fortunate enough^ 
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to meet with both the things we needed, amidst a field of 
wheat that had been recently cut. 

1 settled myself, as usual^ at some distance from the 
caravan ; when an accident, that might have paused a 
great deal of mischief, suddenly filled us with alarm. 
We were surrounded,by fields, still covere^ with stand¬ 
ing corn. Through the imprudence of a servant, the 
corn was set on fire, and the* flames spread with frightful 
rapidity ; a^id it was not without the greatest exertfons 
that we succeeded in extinguishing thehi. I cannot think, 
without shuddering, of the fatal results which might have 
attended this accident, if it had occurred (hiring the hours 
of sleep. 

My extreme weariness, however, did not prevent me 
from thinking of the morrow, which was to be marked 
by my entry into Nazareth. It was to be a happy day, 
a holyday, for me. After all my traV'elling companions 
' were asleep, I was still waking ; and the anticipation of 
my felicity more than once.interrupted my short repose. 

By t^o in the morning, my moucro (the man who took 
care of my mules) haJ already laden my baggage ; apd 
I, the first on horseback, hastened our departure as much 
as ppssible. 

W^had been for some lime amofig the hills of Galilee, 
when, at daybreak, we« perceived before us the very 
beautiful and very fertiKi plain of Esdrelon, or valley of* 
JesracI, so celebrated in Scripture for the death of Saul 
and of ,To!!iah, and in modern history for the meeting of 
the kings of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Hungary, when they 
were attempting to reconquer the holy places. This 
magnificent plffin, a'bout twenty leagues in length, or two 
days’journe^^, according to the expression of the Arabs, 
pre.sented to the ej^e a most enchanting prospect. 

On the left extended & chain of hills, Ifetween which 
was discerncfl Mbunt Carmel; before us rose Mount 
Tabor, like an immense-and superb dome, above which 
the sun, already showing half his disk, surrounded by 
cloCids of gold and crimsoR, began to pour far around a 
flood of light. 

T,he air was cool and ligWl. The plain was covered in 
several places with tfents belonging to different tribes of 
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Bedduins, whose numerous herds were pasturing around 
them. Horsemen appeared at different points, and long 
trains of camels were carr3ffng large sheaves of wheat. 

As tllese were friendly tribes, all fear of danger was of 
course at an end ; accordingly, most of the soldiers of 
our escort jeft us, and we continued our journey with 
few guards. • 

I have already had octagon to mention the touching 
cKeerfufncss with which the Bedouins exercise hospitality: 
it woifld be difficiflt to carry that virtue to a tiigher point. 
Their chiefs came and entreated us most respectfully to 
permit them Jo dress a sheep for us ; we declined the 
offer : they appeared mortified at our refusal, though it 
was accompanied by the expression of our thanks. Some 
of our people, however, consented to accept some milk. 
It was a subject of envy and even of pain to such of these 
good creatures as'had nothing to offer, or whose offers 
were not accepted. , 

Rumour had preceded Messrs. Catafago and Bernard, 
senior, and announced their very speedy return«to Naza- 
rgth, where they resided during oart of the summer, and 
where they were well known. Almost the whole popu¬ 
lation was in motion to meet them, anti to receive the 
new-married coupie«vith demonstrations of joy. "The 
multitude was headed by a great number of horSSVnen, 
magnificently mounted and arigied, acting a sham-hght. 
The hills re-echoed the shouts of joy, and the reports of 
muskets and pistols, with which were mingled the sounds 
of instruments, and particularly the tambourine. 

An accident, that might have been serious, saspended 
the rejoicings for a few moments. The hordes manoeuvred 
in unequal and stony roads, where it was difficvlt to guide 
them? That of M. Louis Catafago,^he consul’s eldest 
son, ran away with him, and suoldenly fell in so danger¬ 
ous a spot that we thought it was <*^1 over with him." 
Fortunately, however, he rosg without stistaining any 
injury, and we came off with the fright. 

The nearer we approached, the greaysr became the 
concourse : the shouts of joy^'and the discharges of lire- 
arms ^ere redoubled. Anwd this noisy train was seen 
th^ bridegroom, mounted on a splendid Arabian iTiare, 

voij. II, —3 • • 
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sumptuously caparisoned ; for which, by the way, he had 
refused an offer of fifteen thousand francs. The bride, 
covered from head to fool with a very richly embroidered 
veil, was led by two Arabs { her own and her htaoband’s 
mother, who were about ten paces behind her, wept for 
joy. Everybody, out of respect, kept at a distance from 
them. 

All this rejoicing, however, ill the pomp of the scene 
before me, did not cause me to forget that I was a pilgrim, 
and only a league from the august spoc where the^ORD 
became dcsh: I had constantly kept at as great a distance 
as I could ; and, the nearer we approached, the more I 
slackened my pace. At length 1 stopped altogether, 
waiting till the multitude should be at such a distance 
that I could not hear its noise. 1 then pursued my route, 
and entered Nazareth bare-headed. Father Perpetuus, 
secretary of the Holy Land, who had drrived from Jeru- 
^.salem a few hours before, having perceived me from the 
platform of the convent, hastened down to the door and 
threw himself into my arm’s. 

1 expressed to him my desire to proceed forthwith to 
the church: he cheerfully conducted me thither; and 
there, on the very spot of the Incarnation, I spent my 
first'moments in adoring Jesus ChriiSt, the Saviour of the 
worfd, blessed for ever. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 

Illness —Vermin — Plague — Nazareth — Population — Church— 
Sanctuary of the Incarnation—St. Louis—Joseph's Workshop— 
Synagogue f.om which Jesus was driven by the Jews—Stone Ta¬ 
ble at which he scynetimes ate with his Disciples—Uock from 
which the Jews designed,to throw him—Ruin^ of a Monastery 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary—Environs of Nazareth—Enormous 
Wolf—Mary’s Will—Mary’s Fountain—Anecdote—Excursion 
to Mount Tabor—Admirable View—Explanation of the Enigma 
in the last Letter—Rejoicing of the Christiana for the taking of 
St. Jean d’Acre. 

* “ Nazareth, June 10, 1832. 

I HAVE been ill, my dear friend. I was silly enough 
to leave my bed-room windows open at night, ahd have 
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paid rather dearly for tha^ imprudence, which is more 
dangerous here than anywhere else. To-day I am bet¬ 
ter ; but still I am afraid ttiat I have not quite got over 
it. 1 continue to feel an extraordinary lassitude, which 
the want of rest tends to keep up. 

The bugs seem to conspire with other vermin, innu¬ 
merable in^his country, *10 disturb your slumbers, or 
rather to prevent you frofn *closing your eyes. The na- 
ti\^s, though having habitually to endure this species of 
annoymee, are thtemselves not accustbmed*to it: they 
complain of it as of a plague. Nothing, however, would 
be easier than to rid themselves of it. The means are 
simple and attainable alike by the poor and the rich— 
cleanliness. But, in regard to this point, the ulmos^t de¬ 
gree of indolence universally prevails ; and some even 
entertain a sort of commi.seration for these swarms of 
enemies, which is<ilmost incredible, and which makes 
them even scruple to destroy them. “ What are you , 
doing, brother?”—“ Shaking my cloak to get rid of the 
insects that annoy me.”—“*But why don’t you kill 
them?”—“Ah! poor *hings! I can’t help pitying them!” 
—And yet such people lament an3 cbmplain ! 

The plague has broken out at Jaffa : it is also making 
great havoc at Belhlebom and Rama ; and it has appeared 
at Jerusalem, but with less violence. It is saifl^that 
^ Beyrout is not free from it, and ^hat this terrible scourge 
is spreading in the island of Cyprus. We are threatened 
with it. Shall we be able to escape ? I resign myself to 
the holy and adorable will of God, who strikes and who 
saves as he sUes fit. • 

Nazareth, which the inhabitants consider as a hand¬ 
some, well-built place, in comparison w'itj) 'the other 
town» of this country, is, in realitji, but a mean and 
wretched village. The houses,* in general small, and 
irregularly grouped on the slope and at the foot of a hill,' 
which rises amphitheatrically .and overloiTks it. The 
most considerable edifices are :—the monastery, a hand¬ 
some, extensive structure, built with extreme solidity; 
an ancient Christian church, Converted by the l/irksinto 
a mosque ; and a very largc^and commodious Man, at 
the entrance of the town by Uie Jafig road. * 
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There are to be seen, besides, a few private houses, 
which are tolerably well built, and lead you to infer that 
the owners are in easy circudistances. 

The population amounts to about three thousand. It 
is composed of Catholics, Maronfies, schismatic Greeks, 
and Turks. The first are the most numerous. One 
thing surprised me much, that is, the mild manners of 
the Turks, and the kindnes.<i Which they show towards 
the Catholics, whom they treat like brothers. '• 

The church is in the interior of the convent? The 
jealousy of the Turks and the tyranny of the governors 
prevented its being finished at the time of its erection ; 
and to this cause must be ascribed the disproportion 
that exists between its length and its width ; a dispro¬ 
portion which shocks the eye the moment you enter. In 
other respects it is very handsome, and kept remarkably 
clean. 

This church encloses the ever-blessed spot where the 
ineffable mystery of mercy and salvation, the divine 
mystery of the incarnation, look place. Thither it was 

that “ the angel Gabriel was sent from God.to a 

virgin, espoused to a man whose name was Joseph : and 
the virgin’s name was Mary and where he announced 
to her that she should conceive and>bcar a son, and should 
call 1iis name Jesus. 

You descend to the p'ace where Mary w'as, by a wide, 
and magnificent staircase of white marble. Like all the 
other sanctuaries in Palestine, ♦his has an altar erected 
over it, upon which lamps arc kept continually burning. 
On a slab, likewise of marble, are inscribed in large let¬ 
ters these memorable words ; the most energetic expres¬ 
sion of the infinite love of God for mankind : 

* < 

VEHBtJM CARO HIC FACTUM FST. 

I' 

Behind the altar are tjvo rooms, hewn out of the rock, 
which formed part of the house of St. Joseph. A mere 
glance is sufficient to convince any one that this is a work 
of ancient times. The twij rooms, together, are twenty 
feet long and ten wide. The first communicates with 
the*6econd by a few steps of unequal breadth. ‘In the 
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latter stands an altar, surmounted by an ordinary pic¬ 
ture, representing the Holy Family ; and upon it is in¬ 
scribed ; • 

HIC ERAT SIVDITUS ILLIS. 

In front was constructed another room, which must 
have been ibventcen or eighteen feet in length, and eight 
or nine in breadth. It I’Cas’this building which, accord¬ 
ing to a^pious tradition, was carried by angels, at first, to 
DalmAia, towards, the end of the 13th ce'ntury ; and, 
some years afterwards, to Loretto in Italy. On the spot 
from which it was removed now stand two altars, one on 
the right, the other on the left, separated by the great 
staircase leading to the sanctuary. 

There are still to be found at Nazareth houses resem¬ 
bling Joseph’s ; that is to say, small, low, and commu¬ 
nicating in the rear with a grotto, excavated in the side 
of the hill. 

The church of Nazareth is certainly, of all the temples 
in the world, that which excites the warmest, 4he ten- 
derest, devotion for the blessed Virgin. Her image is 
s&n everywhere. The Catholic doSs not pluck a flower 
but he offers it to Mary, and deposits it on her altar. 
On all sides appear iivcriptions in honour of her.*^ On 
every door, on every wall, you read the words ♦'"Ai-i. 
HAIL, Mary. In short, that^sweet name meets you 
everywhere. 

In the choir of the Fcanciscan Fathers there is a picture, 
of large dimensions, representing the Virgin. Though 
it is not by a skilful hand, the effect is admirable and most 
graceful. The painter has imparted .to tj^e face an ex¬ 
pression so gentle and so touching, that, after*long paus¬ 
ing to contemplate it for the first time, you presently 
return to lool^at it again. It is'to the feet of this image 
that the Catholics of Nazareth come, every day, to offer * 
the tribute of their prayers tq whom thdy consider as 
being in an especial manner their protectress. Having 
witnessed their pious solicitude to perforpi this duty, 1 
could not help wishing that ^c picture were removed to 
some other part of the church, where the concourse 
would not disturb or interfer»with tj^e exercises of ditine 
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worship. The choir, at the birther end of which it is 
now placed, is very narrow, and, as everybody has a 
right to go into it, even whil^the monks are performing 
the service, the consequence»is a bustle which ca^ot but 
disturb and sometimes interrupt tHe singing and the cere¬ 
monies. The Arab, moreover, is accustonned to pray 
aloud; he always accompanied* his prayer with groans, 
and strikes his bosom ; and to those in the choir this is as 
serious an inconvenience as the other. But, 'were*it 
merely that almost continual succcssidh of men, Women, 
and children, incessantly passing and repassing before the 
good Fathers, this would be more than sufficient to dis¬ 
tract, perhaps to disconcert, the most serious piety. 

St., Helena caused the first church of any in the East 
to be erected at Nazareth, and had the sacred places which 
I have just described inclosed in it. A pillar marked 
the spot where the angel Gabriel accosted Mary; and 
, another, two feet from it, pointed out that where the 
Virgin then was. Nothing of the church is left, save a 
few fragments, indicative of its grandeur; but the first of 
the two pillars subsisl^s entire. The other was broken 
by wretches who fancied Ihafthere were treasures withm 
it. Near the sanctuary is still to be seen the upper part 
of if, which, from some unknown cause, by many deemed 
miraculous, remain.s suspended frotn the roof. 

In 1251, on the feast ef the Annunciation, the 25th of 
March, St. Louis, the most virtuous of the kings of 
France, came to receive the communion at the foot of the 
altar, erected close to these pillars. 

“ He 'Urrived,’^ say the historians, on tfie eve of the 
annunciation of oun lady, at Cana, in Galilee, wearing a 
rough hair-cloth next his skin ; thence he went to Mount 
Tabor, and came the same day to Nazareth. As sOon as 
he perceived that village*at a distance, hei^lighted from 
‘his horse and fell cn his knees, in adoration of that holy 
place, where 'the mystery of our redemption was accom¬ 
plished. He walked thither on foot, though he was ex- 
treipely fatigued, and had fasted all day on bread and 
water. On the following he caused the whole of the 
divine service to be performed ; that is to say, piatins, 
masA, and vespers. Me received the sacrament from, the 
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hands of the legate, who delivered a very affecting ser¬ 
mon on this occasion ; so that, according to the remark 
made by the confessor of that pious prince, in a writing 
wherei%he acquaints us witb these particulars, it might 
be affirmed that, since^he mystery of the incarnation was 
accomplished at Nazareth, never had God been honoured 
there with more devotion*and edification than he was on 
that day.”* * ’ 

•At tfte distance of one hundred and thirty or forty 
paces Vas the hoitbe in which Mary^s husband followed 
his trade of carpenter. The place is still designated by 
the appellation of St. Joseph’s workshop. This work¬ 
shop was transfornred into a spacious church, part of 
which has been destroyed by the Turks : a chapel, vyhich 
belonged to it, is still left, and there mass is performed 
every day. Above the altar is a very indifferent picture, 
representing Joscfph at work and assisted by Jesus. It 
was a present from a noble lady in Florence, who has , 
not omitted to affix to it her name and her arms. 

Not far off is the synagogue where Jesus was 4eaching 
when he was driven from it by ^he Jews, and taken to 
tfle top of the hill, from wdiich they intended to throw 
him. 

“And he came,”»says St. Luke, (iv. 16—36^*“ to 
Nazareth, where he had been brouglit up, and,*as his 
custom was, he went into the sjinagogueon the sabbath- 
day, and stood up for to read. 

“ And there was delivered unto him the book of the 
prophet Esaias, and when he had opened the book, he 
found the place where it was written, * 

“ The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the peeft'; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, te preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering*of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised ; • 

“ To preach the acceptable year of the £ord. 

* Histoire de France, by Daniel, tom. hi., p. pOl; and Hitioire 
ecdesiastiqve, tom. xvii., p. 453. .^Icury calls the legate EuJesde 
Chateauroux. He adds that th« king was always provided witli 
costly dresses of different colour^according to the eolemoitie^ and 
tha^he took particular care of thefn. * 
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** And he closed the book, and he gave it again to the 
minister, and sat down : and the eyes of all them that 
were in the synagogue were fastened on him. 

“And he began to say ^nto them, This da^is this 
scripture fulfilled in your ears. . . 

“And all they in the synagogue, when they heard 
these things, were filled with .vrath, 

“ And rose up and thrust Iiitn out of the city, and led 
him to the brow of the hill whereon their city was bui'lt, 
that they might cast him down headlong. 

“ But he, passing through the midst of them, went his 
wav.” 

This synagogue, where Jesus was so sacrilegiously ill- 
treated, is a vaulted building, of hewn stone, about thirty 
feet long and fifteen or sixteen wide. It belongs to the 
schismatic Greeks, who have converted it into a church. 
The Franciscan Fathers have possession of it, and go 
thither to .say mass. 

Three hundred paces from the synagogue is a chapel, 
in which is enclosed a mass of rock, of irregular shape, 
about twelve feet lon^, and nine or ten in its greatest 
breadth, on which it is believed that our Saviour some¬ 
times took his meals with his disciples. A Latin inscrip- 
tioif informs us that, according to tradition, at this stone, 
calle'ci'the table of Christ, our Lord ate with his diciples, 
both before and after hi%,resurrection. 

TrADITIO CONTINUA EST ET NUNQUAM INTERRUPTA 
AFUD OMNES NATIONES ORIENTALES, UANC FETRAM, 
DICTUM MeNSA ChRISTI, ILLAM IFSAM esse FETRAM, 
SUPRA QUAM DoMINUS NOSTER JeSUS ChRI^TUS CUM SUIS 
DISCIPU1.IS COJUEDIT ANTE ET POST SUAM RESUHREC- 
TIONEM A MPRTUIS. 

I wished to see the steep rock from which the* Jews 
purposed to cast Jesus Christ. 1 went thither yesterday, 

' and set out rather ^late, to avoid the heat of a scorching 
sun. 1 had \io doubt that my guide was perfectly well 
acquainted with the localities : on the contrary, he needed 
a guide himself; he took me to a wrong place. We had 
before us.an extremely higl^rock, whose top seemed to be 
lost in the clouds : he pret^ded that this was the very 
spot that I wished to^ee. To no purpose I declared that. 
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according to all that I had heen told, and all that I had 
read, this was not the place ; I was obliged to follow him; 
and there was I, clambering up slowly and with great 
effort, balding sometinies by^ projections of the rock, 
sometimes by roots ancf shrubs, that 1 might not tumble 
into the abyss. 

On reaching the top, nfy man donfessed that he was 
wrong, and that the placcf to which he should have led 
m^was^nuch lower down. Accordingly, on looking 
that wiy, I readily discovered it from the descl'iption that 
had been given me. We experienced great difficulties and 
incurred the greatest dangers in our way to it. Though 
I found myselfbehind some stones, which form,a sort of 
parapet, yet, when I cast my eyes down the precipice, 1 
could not help shuddering. Some writers have asse'rted 
that a rapid torrent runs roaring at the foot of it. No 
torrent ever was tl>ere, and 1 can add that, not only is that 
place destitute of water, but that it is very scarce in the 
environs. On one of the stones of the parapet, 1 remarked 
the print of a hand. 1 know*not what is its origin, and 
no one could give me any information concerning it. At 
th*e foot of the rock is an rdtar, af w4iich the Franciscan 
Fathers, on a certain day, perform a mass, the gospel of 
which is that passage of St. Luke, w'hich I have (jMted 
above. ; * 

In returning to Nazareth, you j»erceive, about halfway, 
upon a hill, the ruins of a monastery, formerly occupied 
by nuns ; and those of 9 very handsome church, built by 
St. Helena, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, by the 
name of Our’Lady de Tremore, of Fright. According 
to some, Mary was already at this place when the Jews 
dragged her son to the top of the hill, with* the intention 
of throwing him down from it. According to others, on 
hearing of thg murderous designs of those furious men, 
she had run out in haste, but had arrived too late, and . 
seized with fright, was unable to go any further. And the 
holy and excellent mother of Constantine resolved that 
a religious monument, erected through her means, should 
commemorate the profound gi^f of the holihst, the fondest 
of mothers. £ '* 

The* environs of Nazarelji are ^frequented by wild 
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beasts; wolves and jackals, especially, are very numer¬ 
ous : it is rarely the case that in an evening you do not 
meet with some of these aniibals, near the town. They 
frequently come in troops, .during the night, toi> devour 
the dead beasts lying in the stfeets; they disturb the 
sleep of the inhabitants by their frightful yells, which the 
dogs, whose number" is very considerable, fail not to 
answer by their loud barking ; and thus, between them, 
they produce a most distressing and stunning noise. 1\s 
we were returning, one of these da^igerous neighbours 
passed very close to us: it was a prodigious wolf. 
Luckily, he was more frightened at sight of us than we 
were at him. • 

A quarter of a league distant, is a well, called Mary’s. 
It is'novv enclosed in the church of the schismatic Greeks, 
who have erected an altar close to it. Tradition relates 
that Mary was accustomed to go thither for what water 
she wanted ; and, to convince one’s self that this must 
have been the case, it is sufficient to consider, as I have 
already remarked, that water is very scarce, both at 
Nazareth and in the environs. 

The road leading I’hither,^ bordered with nopals and 
fruit-trees, forms a charming walk, which the prospects of 
the‘^ije1ghbouring hills and the fieUls, covered with corn, 
renders still more picturesque. 

The water of this well, increased by that of another 
spring, constantly overnows, and runs into a spacious 
reservoir, constructed a hundred paces farther off, and 
called Mary’s fountain : it is thither that most of the in¬ 
habitants go to fetch it. Unfortunately, it is not very 
abundant, and a w^ek seldom passes but the eagerness of 
the throng qccasiens quarrels and broken pitchers. These 
pitchers are enormpus earthen vessels, of disproportionate 
height. The women of,. Nazareth carry J^em on their 
heads ; and, under this heavy load, sometimes having also 
a child in thjir arms, they walk with a lightness that is 
astonishing. 

Father Perpetuus was with me, a few days since, at 
this fountain he wished, «,.ut of devotion, to drink of its 
water, and asked a woman i^r some, who readily gratified 
him. 1 drank in turn,<.and 1 thought it righ^ to ex- 
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press my thanks by offering tins woman a piece of money. 
She peremptorily refused it, and even appeared offended, 
to judge from the significant gestures which she addressed 
to her ne^hbours. I was the ^more surprised, as it was 
the first time that I had tnet with a refusal from an Arab. 
At first I admired her behaviour, and remarked its deli¬ 
cacy to the gOod Father, not doubting that she had com¬ 
plained because I could think her capable of taking pay- 
meiat for ft draught of water. As, however, she continued 
to grumble, and, aftef all, the politeness with which I had 
made my offer seemed to furnish a good excuse, I de¬ 
termined to ascertain what it was that caused her to talk 
in such an animated tqne. We called an interpreter, and 
soon learned that, not accustomed to have money given 
her for such a service, she imagined that I had offered her 
my piece as the price of her pitcher, which she valued at 
a great deal more. .When she was informed that my in¬ 
tention merely was to give her a bakschish, her anger 
was changed into thanks. 

Next day, I took a walk to the same place. All strove 
to be first to offer me their pitchers ; but I gave tKem to 
understand, by my signs, tha^ I was"n&t thirsty. 

On Ascension-day, two Fathers of the Holy Land set 
out for the monastery, jit one in the morning, for Mcv.nt 
Tabor, in order to perform mass there. I accompanied 
them. Two guides went before us. We were all on 
horseback : a mule carried the things required for the 
ceremony. 

We passed Mary’s fountain ; a concourse of people 
was already there. 

The road was unequal and stony ; and, consequently, 
more difficult for me than for the others : with my short¬ 
sighted eyes I could scarcely discern the Head of my 
horse in the dark. I was obliged, therefore, to trust 
entirely to his instinct: fortunately for me, he was a 
steady animal and accustomed to these roads 

At sunrise, Tabor met our View, apparently quite 
near, though we were still at a considerable distance from 
it. To us, it seemed to be totiilly isolated." Behind it, 
however, at the wc.stern part/f its base, rises a very high 
hill, butfit is not perceived ^^en you come from Jaffa 
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and descend from the hills of Galilee info the plain of 
Esdrelon. Our guides took us through fields of corn : 
the observations of the good Fathers, and the severe re¬ 
proaches added by me, misde no impression upon them ; 
they assured us that there wasf no other way, and we 
followed without believing them. 

The sun had been for soitie hours above the horizon 
when we arrived at the foot' of Tabor. It was a mag¬ 
nificent morning ; a sweet and profound calm' pervaded 
the country ; the g ound was yetf''damp with*'dew ; a 
great number of birds were fluttering and singing about 
us ; and the grass was so high that it.came up to our 
horses’ chests. We halted at Debora, a small village, 
bujlt on the very spot where Sisera, after being defeated 
by the army of Israel, was killed by Jael, the wife of 
Heber the Kenite, to whose tent he had fled, and thence 
we contemplated, for a few momenfts, the scene of the 
miraculous victory gained by her whose name is still borne 
by the place where we were. 

Wo now began to ascend the mountain. The sides of 
the Tabor are uneniial, rugged, steep, covered with 
odoriferous trees and shrubs, which spring up out of the 
intecstices of the rocks : wherever grass can grow, the 
ground is carpeted with verdure »nd flowers. The paths 
are Almost impracticable,and, stanch as the horses may 
be, they have the grea^*est difficulty to get over some o'* 
the most dangerous passes. My mare fell in one of the.se 
places, in such a manner that >I was, I may say, under 
her. I kept my .seat, pressing her flanks : she rose with 
me, arfd, thanks be to heaven ! where I might have been 
crushed to dfath,*! received not a scratch. 

At length we reached the summit. The writers who 
have asserted that it terminates in the form of k sugar- 
loaf, are mistaken. Tl*e top is a platfonm, about half a 
league in diameter, where you meet WMth nothing but 
very high grass, briars, shrubs, small copses on the most 
elevated points, and enormous piles of stones, the ruins 
of the churches erected, by command of St. Helena to 
commemorate the my sterjt which was accomplished there. 
Game abounds everywhere The woody places and the 
hcAlows of the rocks afibrd retreats to panthers^ wild 
boars, and other beasts. 
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Forcing our way with great toil through brambles, 
thorns, and thick underwood, we came to a chapel in 
ruins, the only one that is nbw left. The community at 
Nazarethtgo thither on pilgritESge every year, on the day 
of the Transfiguration, to perform mass, and to chant the 
following Gospel : 

““And Jesus taketh Pet&r, and James, and John his 
brother, ^nd bringeth theTn up into an high mountain 
apaTt, 

“ AnTl was transfigured before them, anfl his face 
did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the 
light. 

“ And behold, thei»e appeared unto them Moses and 
Klias talking with him. 

“ Then answered Peter and said, Lord, it is good for 
us to be here : il thou wilt, let us make here three taber¬ 
nacles, one for thee, one for Moses, and one for £lias. 

‘•While he yet spake, behold, a bright cloud over¬ 
shadowed them, and behold, a voice out of the cloud, 
which said ; This is my beloved Son, in whoitt 1 am 
wgll pleased ; hear ye him. 

“ And when the disciples heard if, they fell on their 
faces, and were sore afraid. 

“ And Jesus came *id touched them, and said : ^fise, 
and be not afraid. • * 

► “And when they had lift up ^heir eyes, they saw no 
man,save Jesus only. 

“ And, as they came "down from the mountain, Jesus 
charged them, saying : Tell the vision to no man, until 
the son of man be risen again from the dead.”—*(Malth. 
wii. 1—fl.j . ^ 

St. Matthew, as you see, from the passage that I have 
quoted, has not named the mountain gn which this vision 
took place ; h« meredy observoiJ* that il was high ; and 
no more is told u« by St. Mark andaSt. Luke. Some* 
have conjectured that the transliguration occurred on the 
mountain of Caesarea Philippi ; and have assigned for a 
reason, the too great distanejp between tjie place from 
which Jesus took his a|)os.'les and Tabor. .But this 
opinioy is neither the most ^reived nor the most ancient. 
Fr(yn the earliest ages, the n:ontraiy tradition has *been 

^oi^ II.—d 
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current; and, on this account, the churches and the 
monastery built by St. Helena on the summit of the 
Tabor were called the churches and the monastery of the 
Three Tabernacles. • '* 

I confessed myself at the foot of a tree, and had the 
happiness to communicate at the mass which was said 
beneath the canopy of heaveif. After mass the Gospel 
was solemnly chanted. 

The summit <jf the Tabor is sometimes so shrouded in 
fogs, that it is diillcult to distinguish even the "nearest 
objects ; the spectator is then deprived of the most mag¬ 
nificent view in the world. Fortunately Jfor me, the sky 
was serene and cloudless, and the weather heavenly. 

Tp the south extended, for the space of fifteen leagues, 
at least, the theatre upon which Jesus displayed his in¬ 
finite beneficence by so many miracles. I cast my eyes 
upon it : moved, affected, my soul filled with recollec¬ 
tions, I paused to contemplate it. The immense plain of 
Esdrclon, from the patches of verdure which mark its 
best cultivated spots, looks like a prodigious draught¬ 
board. A few leagues beyond it, I saw Mount Hormon, 
at the foot of w'hich is situated the village of Naim, cele¬ 
brated for the resurrection of the widow’s son ; still 
farther, Mount Gilboa ; at bottomj Endor, whither Saul 
sent tu consult the witch ; and, quite in the background, 
as the last point of the perspective, the hills of Samaria. 

Towards the north, the lake of Nazareth, or sea of 
Tiberias ; the mount on which Jesus addressed his ad¬ 
mirable sermon to his disciples ; the plain where he fed 
five thoftsand ])ersons with five loaves and two fishes ; 
Cana, where he performed his first miracle ; and, in the 
distance, tiie Mediterranean, presented a picture not less 
enchanting. <. ^ ' 

We descended from <110 Tabor on foot, leading our 
"horses by the bridle, and proceeding cautiously, lest we 
should meet with wild, beasts, the traces of which we 
had discovered, and which one of our companions even 
thought that fie had perceived among the bushes. On 
coming to the corn-field through which we had passed in 
th^, morning, our guide avoided it, and made ^js turn 
■iplira path on the l^t. I took it into my head to ascribe 
the jespect which he showea ihhs lime for the property 
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of another to the salutary effect of my rebuke : but I was 
wrong. He had caught a glimpse of some Turkish 
mowers, cutting down the Vorn in the field, and their 
presenc€%had made him apprehend a more severe and 
more painful lesson than our reprimands. This we did 
not fail to remark to him. Alas ! how infatuated is 
man ! when doing wrong,*he is afraid of being seen by 
other men who might pifnish him for it, regardless of 
thal eyeVhich penetrates through the thickest darkness, 
the eyrf ofHim wht) will infallibly punish. 

I was going to close my letter, my dear friend, with*' 
out giving yoi^the explanation of the riddle that I pro¬ 
posed in my last relative to the veiled frame which I had 
seen in the tent of the new-married lady, and which she 
took along with her wherever she went, determined never 
to part from it. Perhaps you have guessed it ? But, if 
you still need enlightening, it was a beautiful picture of 
the mother of Jesus Christ, the kind and tender mother 
of us all ! Farewell ! 

P.S. Acre has just surrendered. I hear the reports of 
muskets fired in token of rejoicing. Among the Chris¬ 
tians there are many who shout for*joy, in the hope of 
being rescued from oppression. Will this be the case? 
And is then their happiness insured because a reb^lhra^ 
subject has unjustly taken a town from his master ? * 


LETTER XXXIX. 


Officers of the Austrian Frigate* La Guerriere—The Jordan—Lake 
of Genesareth—Capernaum—Tiberias; Plague There-—Kneamp- 
ment^out of the town—Synagogue—Papulation *of Tiberias— 
Expectation of the Messiah—Catholic Church at Tiberias— 
Desert where #osus miraculously fed the Multitude—Mountain 
of the Beatitudes—Cana; Site of the Houf|^ where the marriage * 
was held—Return to Naxareth-—Departure of th# Officers of the 
Frigate—The Plague breaks oiif at Nazareth—The Convent 
*c1osed — Conduct of the Franciscan Missionaries during the 
Plague. (• • • 

Naxareth, Junp SO, 1832. 


A FEW days ago, fatigu^ by an indisposition, from 
whi^h 1 have scarcely reedwred, l«retired to bed at an 
earher^oar than usual. ^Pslept. soundly for some time. 
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It ^vas not yet midnight, When an extraordinary noise 
suddenly awoke me ; people were running to and fro, 
talking, shouting ; the wholh monastery was in a bustle, 
and, from the confused soamds that reached D<iC, I was 
unable to guess the cause. AppVchensive that some ac¬ 
cident had happened, I rose in haste, and ran and ques¬ 
tioned the first person I met. * I was told that the house 
was full of foreigners. “ Foreigners ! and from what 
country ?”—“ They are Austrians.”—Austrians'at Naza¬ 
reth ! and in great numbers !—the«*thing appeared in¬ 
credible to me. It was, nevertheless, true. 

They were the officers of the frigate. La Guerriere, 
commanded by Commodore Laron‘Accourti, which had 
anchored at Caiff’a. They had obtained permission to 
visit Nazareth, set out rather late, and performed the 
journey on pack-horses, which had rendered their pro¬ 
gress slower and more fatiguing. As there was a great 
scarcity of beds, 1 hastened instantly to the superior, and 
begged him to dispose of mine ; I then went down to the 
refectoi«y, where I found the gentlemen taking supper 
with an excellent appqtitc. My name was not unknown 
to them : one of them, indeed, was an officer with whom 
I had jiad frequent intercourse at Vienna. A conversa- 
t-io*fj*the most frank and the most cordial, immediately 
commtenced. As I had been some weeks at Nazareth, I 
paid them, in some measure, the attentions of a host, and 
offered them everything that I could command. Several 
proposed to go to Jerusalem, which they longed to see. 

I informed them that the plague was raging there, as 
well as Ki several other towns of Judea and they re¬ 
linquished their design. I advised them to make them¬ 
selves ametids for this disappointment by an excursion 
into Galilee, which, was well worthy of their notievs, and 
could not fail to interest their curiosity.c Though still 
'ailing, 1 thoughtuthat I could not help promising to 
accompany them. They accepted my offer with joy. 
The party was arranged for the next day, and, mean- 
whije, we retired to take a^few hours’ rest. 

Very early next morningy^we went to the residence of 
M. Catafago, the Austrian vW-consul, to request him to 
proctire for us the re^ulsite^number of horses j and I set 
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out immediately, with the*young baron Accourti, lieu-' 
tenant of La Guerri^re, M. de Kissinger, M. Catafago’s 
eldest son, and some othSr officers belonging to the 
frigate. ^ Our cavalcade, inoluding janissaries and ser* 
vants, consisted of about twenty-five persons. 

We proceeded first to Mount Tabor, which it gave me 
real joy to see again. It Vas not lighted by so brilliant 
a, day as it was at the time of my former visit: but 
thfiugh fhe weather was less favourable, still it permitted 
us to cfislinguish tfie places most worthy of remark. My 
companions were not less struck than myself with the 
beauty, the grandeur, of the scene that expanded itself 
to their view. Some, lifting their eyes to heaven, and 
fixing them steadfastly upon it, exclaimed, with a deeply 
religious feeling: “ Thence it was that issued those 
divine words ; ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased !’ ” ’And 1 was not less moved than if I had 
heard the celestial voice uttering them. It seemed as if 
Jesus was in the midst of us.^ I said : “ It is good to be 
here and these words rang in the recesses of my 
h§art. . ^ 

In descending, we took* the road that leads to the 
Jordan. We were about six or seven leagues fro^ that 
river. A.t noon, we halted under some trees of a tfiU a i t - 
garden, to take a little refreshment, and to rrtt our 
> horses. We then resumed oui march, and soon found 
ourselves in an extremely fertile country. We met with 
none but Arabs, busily engaged in harvesting their crops, 
or gaily singing airs of their own countr}' beside their 
camels. ’ • 

It was four o’clock when, from thc<op ©f a hill which 
w'e were about to descend, we perceived incite plain the 
lake of Tiberias and the Jordan, which runs through 
without mingling with it, and proceeds, after long wind¬ 
ings, to discharge itself into the DeaA Sea.* 

The lake presents one of the most imposing sights in 
JlHe Holy Land. In the mind of every one at all ac¬ 
quainted with sacred history„It awakens ^ecollectinqs so 

* According to some writersy^e lake of Tiberias is not or^j fed 
but^ormed by the Jordan* * 
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numerous and so grand, that the imagination is over¬ 
powered and deeply moved by them. But, independently 
of the wonderful events connected with this lake, it can¬ 
not fail to produce a stroivg impression by itd' natural 
beauty ; it is, I may say, a miniature of the lake of 
Geneva ; but a miniature the more preciops, since the 
country is almost destitute of springs, and wells are very 
rare in it. ^ 

The descent leading to the .Jordan is long and rapid. 
No sooner were we on the banks of the river, than every 
one was calling to mind the miracles which had rendered 
it celebrated. One mentioned Joshua passing through 
it, dry-shod, at the head of the peojile of God ; another, 
Elijah and Elisha striking the waters with their cloak.s, and 
thus opening themselves a way across ; a third, the same 
Elisha bringing to the surface, by the pow’cr of his word, 
the head of the hatchet, droppe<l into the river by one of 
the sons of the prophets ; but most, the preaching of 
•John the Baptist, the baptism of our Saviour, the descent 
of the i-JoIy Ghost upon the Lamb of God, who hath 
taken away the sins of tiie world, &c. Each then 
thought of marking his visit to the river bj'^ some act, 
or tak'ng with him some memorial of it. Some bathed 
•^WTt ; others filled bottles with its Water ; this picked up 
small pebbles ; that, seated on a hillock, took out his 
pencil to draw’ a view'. 'For my part, after quenching my 
thirst by a draught of the sacred water, I went to rest 
myself under an arch of a ruihed bridge, near which 
Messrs. Accourti, Kissinger, Schultz, and the surgeon of 
the frig&te, were bathing. There the Jordan is not 
deep, but raprJ as' in the rest of its course. Reflecting 
that, among* all the pilgrims whom devotion brings 
thither every j'ear,'thcrp is notone but deems it* a sort 
of religious duty to plunge into the strt;am, I felt an 
irresistible desire to avail myself of this occasion, and, 
though still unwell, was preparing to strip and join those 
gentlemen, when I was prevented by the formal prohili 
tion of the surgeon. * 

Severa^ Arabs, mounted ,on camels, crossed from one 
bank to the other: I countiS'l their steps. If I>am not 
mistaken, it took abotit two"ht'ndred in this place, where 
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the Jordan appeared to me wider than anywhere else, 
except at its mouth. Six ^hundred paces beyond the 
ruins of the bridge where we were, it issues from the 
lake, anc^is then not m^ore than forty or fifty feet broad 
at most. The water is excellent. 

Among tl^e incidents of our stajj near the river, there 
is one which I should be sorry to omit relating to you. 

It has taught me one of tile most useful lessons that one 
can receive in life—not to be too hasty ,in forming 
opinions, and, above all, not to hazard them upon mere 
appearances. 

One of the officers who were with us was a man es¬ 
teemed by all for hiS bravery. But, though in his con¬ 
duct and his language he was as reserved as any of the 
other persons belonging to the frigate, yet, from certain 
airs, certain manners, 1 ventured secretly to infer that he 
was much more (Courageous than devout. I was near 
him at the moment when he was going to bathe. He 
committed to my care a sqiall medallion, which he 
carried hanging about his neck, telling me that h# valued 
it;/ery highly. What was my sur^jrjse, on looking at it, 
to see an image of the Blefssed Virgin, most admirably 
executed I asked him where that sweet, that Jpvely, 
portrait was painteil. • “ At Venice,” he replied ; “JsTffft"" 
such is my attachment to it that a million piasters*would 
‘not tempt me to part from it.”-»-“ A million piasters !” 

I repeated ; “and yet methinks that sum would be a very 
strong temptation.”—““No matter,” replied he, with a 
wholly Christjan vivacity, “ no matter !” 

Alounting our horses again, we proceeded tovv^ards the 
lake of Tiberias ; we soon arrived at it» banks, along 
which we rode for the space of three league!!'. * 

This lake, to which the Hebrews gRve the appellation 
of pond, or ev?n sea, as they did to all bodies of water of, 
any extent, was at fir.st called lake of Gannejeth, of Gene- 
sareth or Genesar, denomination* which, though difl’ering, 
K^issignated but one and the same town, one and the 
same district, at the southerR extremity.* It was like¬ 
wise called the sea of Galilee, because it was*bordered 
on the* north and east by^that province. It did^not 
assv^e the name of TiberL.a,*till H^rod had caused that 
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town to be built, on the site) it is said, of Crenesareth, in 
hohour of Tiberius, on the elevation of that priiiee to the 
empire. 

“ The water of the lake of Genesarelh,” says .Josephus, 
the historian, “ is very good to drink, and very easy to 
get at, because its shore is composed of very fine gravel. 
It is so cold as not to lose its'coldness, when the natives 
of the country, according to their custom, set it in the 
sun in order to warm it during the most intense heat of 
summer. It contains a quantity of different sorts of fish, 
which are not met with elsewhere. 

“The country,” he adds, “ which surrounds the lake 
and bears the same name, is admirable for its beauty and 
fertility. There are no plants which Nature has not 
rendered it capable of growing, and the art and industry 
of the inhabitants have not failed to turn this advantage 
to good account. The air is so temperate that it is suited 
to all sorts of fruit: vou there meet with abundance of 
walnut-trees, which affect very cold countries ; and those 
which 'need more warmth, as the palm, and a mild and 
temperate air, as the fig and the olive, equally find th§rc 
what they want; so that ib seems rs if Nature, by an 
effort of her love for this beautiful country, had delighted 
• Oro"bring together contrary things, and that all the seasons 
vie with one another in favouring this happy land. For 
it not only produces soiunany excellent fruits, but they ■ 
keep there so long that you may eat grapes and figs for 
ten months, and other fruits the whole year round.”*" 

Such was its condition at the time when .losephus 
%vrote, that is, soon after Vespasian had defeated the 
Jews in a naval fight on this very lake. Since then, no 
country, perhap.s, has undergone a greater change, in re¬ 
gard to what depends on the labour and industry of man. 
Nature, no doubt, is stilUthe same : but -/he oppression 
under which the 'inhabitants live, and the absence of all 
cultivation, give it in several parts all the appearances of 
sterility. 

Xhe surrouQding hills, i ow destitute of trees and ver¬ 
dure, stil! present points of view that are, it is true, very 

• * Josephus’s “(VVar of thtjJews,” book iii., c. 35. 
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fine, but dull and wild. Of'^he towns and villages, once 
so populous and flourishing, which embellished the 
shores of the lake, scarcely a*few miserable ruins are now 
remainirifg. , 

You look on the welt side for that Capernaum, of old 
so wealthy and so flourishing, which, for its prosperity, 
deserved a name, said by the inlerpU'eters to signify Land 
of Consolation or Joy—that Capernaum, which Jesus 
cafTed his town ; which he favoured in vain by so many 
and su(fh great miffacles : and the only tracds that you 
find of its ancient splendour are rubbish, pieces of capitals, 
fragments of pjllars. Yon feel that the wrath of God 
has passed over it, and that the anathema is accomplished : 
“ And thou, Capernaum, which are exalted unto heaven, 
shalt he brought dowm to hell : for, if the mighty vvorks 
which have been done in thee had been done in Sodom, 
it would have remained until tliis day.” (Matt. xi. 23.) 

Gerasa, or Gergesa, peopled of old by Jews, Greeks, 
and Syrians, and destroyed by the troops of Vespasian : 
Mageddon, ruined also by thj Romans ; Bethsaj^a and 
Chorazin, cnr.sed by our Saviour, now present nought but 
heaps of stones, or mean huJs, inhabited by Arabs. 

On the other side of the lake are still to be .seen some 


grottoes, excavaterl ia the rock. The.se were ahcig^{ 
tombs mentioned in Scripture. St. Mark .says ;—» • 
“And they came over unto tlj,e other side of the sea, 
into the country of the Gadarenes. 

“And when he was cpme down out of the ship, imme¬ 
diately there met him out of the tombs a man with an 
unclean spirit^ • 

“ Who had his dwelling among the tombs, and no man 
could bind him, no, not with chains .... ^ • 

“ Atid always night and day he wa^ in the mountains, 
and in the crying, and cutjlnghimsclfwith stones.” 

(Mark v. 1—5.) 

This lake, though stripped, as I have ju.st told you, of 
,t]y towns, the village.s, and the magnificent houses which 


embellished it two thousand ,years ago, and in spite of 
the nakedness of the hills which surround'it, still wears, 
even at this day, a most <Jelighlful aspect, feordered 
everywliere with rose-laur.ls, whic^ droop their tufted 
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and flowery branches over t’ne calm surface of its limpid 
waters, it exhibits the charming image of an immense 
mirror, having for its fram'e a garland of verdure and 
flowers. t (i 

The impression produced by^this pleasing prospect 
was rapidly efiaced from my mind by the recollections 
of the events of which theSe parts were the theatre. 
Here it was that the most bhaody battle, and the most 
fatal to the Christian cause of any recorded in the annals 
of the East, was fought on the 2d of.Suly, 1137. From 
the tops of these hills Saladin’s troops poured with the 
impetuosity of a torrent upon the Christian army, drawn 
into the plain. There, after a fight of two whole days 
with the forces of the infidels, having to struggle with 
hunger, thirst, and all sorts of privations, that army was 
cut ill pieces, and lost all the fruit of the numerous ex¬ 
ploits which had till then maintaine<ii and secured its 
conquests. There it had to endure all surfs of calamities, 
all sorts of mortifications ; the sword, fire, the loss of the 
true cr^iss, the slaughter ot its most valiant leaders,* the 
capture of its king ; and, if we may believe several con¬ 
temporary chroniclers, to crown its misfortunes, it had to 
number among the principal causes of ail these disasters 
perfidy and treachery of one ofi its captains, on whose 
fidelity it had the greatest right to rely. “Those fields 
were strewed with the bodies of the Christians ; those 
furrows were drenched with their blood, which flowed 
there like rain, as Saladin himself says ; and their scat¬ 
tered limbs, their dried bones, were left nearly a year 
above ground unburied, attesting at once the triumph and 
the ferocity of the. conqueror.” 

Following the shore, we arrived at Tiberias, which 
gave name to the battle that I have just been advert¬ 
ing to. , r 

‘ Walls flanked jvith towers, and washed by the waters 
of the lake, give it the appearance of a fortress ; but, as 
you approach, you soon perceive that those rampaj*" 
would not resist a cannoeshot. A soldier was sitting, 
allalone^at the gate of the town. We halted before 
the house of an acquaintance of M. Catafago’s, and, 
having alighted, he,.M. Aci^purti and myself, went In. 
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1 had a letter of recommendation for a young Arab: I 
directed a servant to go and deliver it immediately. 
Our attendants began to unsliddle our horses and to carry 
in our b^gage, when the person to whom I \vas recom* 
mended came in. He Ssked for the master of the house ; 
and, with an anxious look, and in a loud and animated 
voice, said a*few words to^im whfch I did not under- 
stand. I requested M.* Catafago to explain them. 
“ Wliy,’* said he, with the utmost composure, “ the 
plague has made *Lts appearance in the town : it has 
already carried off two persons. But,” continued he, 
“don’t be alarmed; we shall start again to morrow.” 
—“Not alarmed !”•! exclaimed; “and not start till 
lo-morrow ! No, no, we must be gone this very in¬ 
stant !” 

Thereupon I went out to order the horses not to be 
put up. Our guidpes remonstrated ; they told me that 
the poor beasts were quite jaded. I replied in such a 
manner as to show that I would be obeyed, and imme¬ 
diately went to acquaint the persons of our caravffn with 
the danger that we had to apprehend. In a quarter of 
an*hour we had passed o*ut*»t thesaiiie gale by which we 
had entered. 

No sooner were w* outside than we held a coun^^fr' 
It was decided that we should go about a cannofl-^iot 
^farther, and rest ourselves in a recently cleared corn-field. 
On our arrival there I took the precaution to place the 
horses and the baggage quite close to us, and to post sen¬ 
tinels lin such a manner as to prevent the approach of any 
person whatsefever from the town. As for the provisions 
and other articles, which necessity forced us to receive, 
we purified them carefully with water. It*Vas agreed 
that, when the moon rose, which would be about mid¬ 
night, we shouid pursue our joiwhcy. 

As it was still broad da 3 'light, we presently had 
numerous visiters. Our guards,.adhering to*their orders, 
care to keep back, to the distance of eight or ten 
paces, ail who came to our li^.le camp. A^mong these 
were several Jews, who, to my extreme surprise^without 
having ever set foot in Germany, spoke German per¬ 
fectly. * It gave me real pl^sare to «»hat with them a lew 
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moments. I knew not that persons of their nation 
formed two-thirds of the population of Tiberias ; and that 
they had skilful masters, who taught them our language. 
According to their account, a gfeat many of >'hem are 
descended from families settled on the same spot, at the 
time of Jesus Chris};. So much is cerlai/i, that their 
synagogue is considered as the first in the East ; and that 
their rabbis are reputed to be very learned. Foreign 
professors pf their religion throng to their town, under 
the influence of the same feeling 'of devotion which 
impels so many to go to Jerusalem. Hither they repair 
from all parts of the world, with the intention of ending 
their days in this place. A tradition', generally accredited 
am&ng them, declares that Christ will come from Caper¬ 
naum to Tiberias : they are expecting him ; and I have 
been told that the most zealous of them post themselves, 
in turn, on an elevated spot, and there* keeping their eyes 
constantly fixed on the ruins of the town from which the 
Messiah is to come, they stand sentry, in order to be the 
first to^proclaim his happy advent. Nay, in reference to 
this expectation, I^hrve heard a story of a wag, who, 
having at night fastened a n'umber of lamps to a crazy 
bo^>t which happened to be upon the lake, at a considera- 
Dle, distance from the port, madd it move towards the 
town, on which all the Jews set out to meet the “ desired 
of the nations.” The tumult wa.s great, added my 
informant, and the joy still greater, till the moment when 
the illusion was dispelled by thd sad reality. 

We were in want of water : an Arab belonging to our 
retinue* was sent to fetch some from the la1ce, which was 
not far from the .spot where we were. Apprehensive lest 
he might cOmmit some imprudence, I thought it right to 
follow him; and well it was that I did so. He todk care, 
it is true, to shun the ajiproach of men f but he quietly 
filled his skjjn, fiPicen or twenty paces from the carcass of 
a horse, which, being above the level of the water, dif¬ 
fused around a most poisonous stench. I insisted tha^’ ‘ . 
shauld empty his skin inKiiediately, and go two hundred 
paces higher to fill it again; after which I escorted him 
ba 9 j£, watching him as cloudy as though he ha/t been a 
prisoner. ' * \ , 
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On my return to the cam)}, I found supper ready. It 
was a frugal one, and seasoned by a good appetite. The 
boldest of us was glad that^hey had not uselessly defied 
the contagion. For my partj| 1 congratulated myself the 
more for having occasioned our prompt departure; since 
it would have been most painful to me, if, in consequence 
of intercourse so dilHcult to be avoided in a town visited 
by the plague, the lives of the officers of the frigate, or 
those of the Fathers of the monastery to which I was 
returning, had beei) endangered. From all\hatl have 
had occasion to remark, there needs so little to propagate 
this terrible calamity, that it appears to me scarcely pos¬ 
sible to escape'll without absolute seclusion. 

It was not, however, without regret that I found myself 
obliged to relinquish intention of seeing Tiberias. I 
knew that Herod Agrippa had made it a large and hand¬ 
some town ; that, by means of immunities and privileges 
by grants of land and gifts of houses, he had fixed a great 
number of his Galilean subjects there, and drawn many 
foreigners to the town ; and that of all this notliing was 
left but a paltry population of four thousand inhabitants 
and some scattered ruins,"^. * * 

Hut how much more should I have been gratified could 
1 have visited these risiiis ; especially those of the birtld*- 
ings destined to commemorate some of the miraculous 
circumstances of the gospel hi|tory ! and, could I but 
have seen the church of St. Peter, built by St. Helena,* 
on the site of the house, where the step-mother of that 
apostle was cured by Jesus Christ, and where he himself, 
according to tradition, had the happiness to behold the 
risen Saviour, I should have been satisfied.. 

Another disappointment, which I felt notjess keenly, 
was to be prevented from executing 3 plan which I had 
formed on settjng out, namely,,to cross the lake at the 
same place and in the same direction, as the ve.ssel in 
which .lesus was with his disci|\les, when b^^ his mighty 
|V^d he stilled the waves, calmed the tempest, or sent 

* Some writers give the honour of building this ch*urch tp Tancred» 
king of Sicily and governor of Ju^a, under Godfrey. OlherSt and 
apparently with much more reasO, assert that Tancred did no vore 
than^epair the edifice erected b'*' Si- Helellta. 

—5 
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thousands of fishes into the nets of his apostles. The 
practice which I had made it, ever since my arrival in 
Palestine, to follow the step*^ of that divine Master ; to 
^o to the same places whe^e I could say to m 3 ^elf that 
he had been ; to follow the same^paths, to pass the same 
streams, was one of my chief enjoyments. 1 felt that the 
prodigies of his infinite beneficence were thereby the more 
deeply engraven upon my sotil; that my heart was the 
more touched, the more thoroughly penetrated, by them ; 
that my thoughts, my affections, were rendered the more 
worthy of him : and here I lost an opportunity which, 
perhaps, might not occur again. 

This painful idea, the disease, whese ravages I dreaded, 
the recollections of the day, and my sufferings, were 
more than enough to keep me awake : I could not sleep. 

At midnight, as wre had agreed, we resumed our 
journey. The first rays of the moon illumined the whole 
shore. From time to time 1 turned about, I stopped to 
look once more at the lake, the town, the environs, which 
were a‘'most as distinctly visible as in broad day, and to 
which the moonlight gave a calmer, softer effect. I could 
scarcely take my* eyes freuf them. Meanwhile the 
caravan pursued its way; it looked like a speck that is 
vanishing in the distance ; -.md I was obliged to 
disregard the difficulties of the road, and to rejoin it at a 

In about two hours, we reached the desert place where 
Jesus miraculously fed the multitude that followed him. 

And he commanded the multitude to sit down on 
the gratis, and took the five loaves and the two fishes, 
and looking up to heaven he blessed, and brake, and 
gave the loaves to his disciples, and his disciples to the 
multitude. , 

“ And they did all cat and were filled^ and they took 
up of the fragments that remained twelve baskets full. 

“And thby that had^eaten were about five thousand 
men, besides w'omen and children.” (Malt. xiv. 19 —) 

We alighted to exam'jie this spot more at leisure. 
Some ca/ried away small stones from it as a memento. 

We then turned off to Ih^ right, for the mountain of 
Beatitudes. S^ich is tn^ name given to a detached 
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and tolerably high hill, fronA the top of which Jesus de¬ 
livered that admirable sermon to his apostles, in which 
he taught them, and in theii^persons all who would be his 
disciples^his divine doctrine^on happiness; a doctrine 
tilHhen unknown in tffe w’orld,of which philosophy had 
no suspicion prior to its promulgation, which it has con¬ 
stantly rejedled ever since ^ and the’practice of which has, 
nevertheless, made from tfge to age the only happy per¬ 
sons that ever lived upon the earth. 

The mountain df the Beatitudes is Hkewilc called by 
some the mountain of Jesus Christ, because our Saviour 
frequently retired thither to pray; and also mountain of 
the apostles, because*it was there that he selected those 
whom he thought fit to send forth to the nations to preach 
his Gospel. 

On reaching the foot of this hill, we were stopped by 
the grass. It was*so high that it nearly reached to our 
horses’ heads, and so thick as to prevent all passage. Our 
janissaries were obliged to cut it down with their sabres, 
to open a way for us. * • 

At length we reached the summit, though not without 
great difficulty. I fell oi?»Hiy knee^, and, forgetting for 
a few moments those about me, I followed the dictates 
of those feelings which the place inspired, and whi-th 
thronged into my heart—Here our Lord Jesus sat-*-ttiere 
were his apostles—there his dlsqjples—yonder the people 
who listened to him .... Ves, it was there that the 
Teacher of true wisdona said ;— 

“ Blessed are the poor in spirit. 

“ Blessed sTi’e the meek. 

Blessed are they that mourn. . , 

“Blessed are they which do hunger an^ thirst after 
righteousness. 

“Blessed aiie the merciful. ,* 

“ Blessed are the peace-makers. 

“ Blessed arc the pure in hea,rt. 

Blessed are they which arc persecuted for righteous¬ 
ness’ sake.” v* 

And it seemed as though he said to me individually:— 
'^Blessed are yc when n^nshall revile you and perse¬ 
cute yoU) and shall say al,^ mannei^ of evil against*you 
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falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad.’’ 
(Matt. V. 1—12.) 

And my joy was indeed gt'eat, I assure you, my dear 
friend; and the feeling of. the presence of tive divine 
Master and his disciples, on the same spot, so strong that 
1 could not have been more deeply affected, had they left 
an undeniable testimony engraven by themselves upon 
the rock. 

Returning to my travelling companions, who, on thbir 
part, had experienced impressions which they had not 
anticipated, I admired with them the beauty of the plain 
by which the hill is on all sides surrounded. We picked 
up a few splinters of the rock, to add them to the me¬ 
mentoes which we had elsewhere collected. 

In descending, our janissaries, to shorten the way, 
made us take a path intersected by deep ravines, which 
obliged us to alight and to lead our horses by the bridle. 
We had reached the bottom at sunrise. Fiery clouds 
enveloped the summit that we had just quitted ; and this 
mountain, where the mildest of masters had preached to 
his disciples the law of love, exhibited in some measure 
an image of that where, four thousand years before, had 
been given the law of fear, beneath a flaming sky, amidst 
.iJtutider and lightnings. * 

The«country which we were traversing was remarkable 
for its fertility; vegetatipn was everywhere active and 
luxuriant; the fields were covered by abundant crops. 

At seven in the morning we entered Cana. The heat 
was already intense, and the fatigue overpowering We 
went and encamped in an orchard, containing a great 
number of fruit-trees, and among others, apricot-trees, 
from which nur Arabs shook down the fruit and brought 
it to us. Weary aqd pa»’ched with thirst, I must confess 
that we ate it without scruple, recollectingdhat the apos¬ 
tles, when hungry^ had not hesitated to pluck ears in a 
corn-field on the Sabbath-day. 

Cana, about two leagues distant from Nazareth, 
situated on the slope of a hjll. It was anciently one of 
the prettiest towns in Galilee ; now it is but a mean vil¬ 
lage, inhabited by poor Arabs.c Most of the dw’ellings are 
mere huts. You perceive numerous ruins, some of which 
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we visited. But what I, fdr my part, was most anxious 
to see was, the place where Jesus, in performing his fir^t 
miracle, “ manifested forth his glory” in such a manner 
that his iJisciples believed otj, him.” (John ii. 11.) We 
were presently conducted thither by persons whom we 
had not exjjecled to have for guides. 

We were at breakfast^ when fwo schismatic Greek 
priests, hearing of our aiVival, came to beg us to give 
them a Cottle of wine for the service of their church, and 
invited us to see ft. We gave them the witie and fol¬ 
lowed them. They first took us to their cha|)el, which is 
mean and dilapidated. There they showed us an enor¬ 
mous stone va.se, and assured us, in the nio.xt serious 
manner, that it was one of those that contained llie water 
which Christ changed into wine. I took care not to be¬ 
tray the least sign of incredulity. They then led us 
about fifty paces farther, to a building entirely open. To 
reach it, we were obliged to climb over prodigious heaps 
of stones, the ruins of walls overthrown either by time 
or by the hand of man. On the site of this building 
stjjod the house where was held tjie marriage, at which 
Je.sus and his mother well?*present.* St. Helena caused 
a very handsome church to be built there, over the porch 
of w’hich were to be s«cn three water-pots in relievo. -In 
the sequel, the Mahometans seized and converted €t Into 
a mosque. At present, one ma^’ say, no other traces of 
it are left but two small pillars, marking the spot where 
the miracle was wrought, and a kind of altar, at which 
it would still be possible to say mass. Everything in it 
is in a most deplorable state, or rather there is •nothing 
but ruins piled upon rnin.s. • , 

The soil in the environs of Cana is fertile i the inhabi¬ 
tants 'successfully cultivate fruit-treos, the vine, maize, 
and especially»tobacco, the produce of which is abun¬ 
dant. • * 

At some distance from the A^illage is a fountain or a 
*ktx)d of well, wide, hut not deep, to which you descend 
by two flights of steps. Th© water is very clear ^nd 
good. Hence was brought that which Jesus changed 
into wipe. A clump of oliwe trees planted near it affords 
an ^reeable shade to the w&'ary traveller, and contribfttea 
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to give a picturesque appearance to this fouAtaio. At 
the moment we were pas^ng, it was surrounded by 
women, who were washing clothes there; numerous 
cattle were approaching tf^ quench their thirst. We 
eould not help remarking with pain the most extraordi¬ 
nary contrast between the fertility of the co^intry, those 
fine cattle, those rich crops, those excellent fruits, and 
the wretched state of the inhabitants. The faces and 

f • 

the garments of most of them betray the stamp of indi¬ 
gence. 

The road.by which we retilrned to Nazareth is very 
bad, leading over hills whose declivities are rugged and 
dangerous, and through difficult and stony defiles. We 
arrived thoroughly tired ; the first thing we did was to 
take some rest, of which we had the greatest need. 

Next day my travelling companions returned to the 
frigate. My state of suffering had intei'ested them ; they 
had shown me such civilities, such attentions, that I 
could not sufficiently express my gratitude. I saw then^ 
set out with deep regret; my most sincere good wishes 
accompanied them. 

The community was not sf"little alarmed on learning 
the deplorable cause which had determined us to leave 
Tiberias without taking a single ho’ur to look at the place. 
As It fts customary to make a pilgrimage thither every 
year on St. Peter’s day,.and that festival was approach¬ 
ing, the Fathers had already begun to think of preparing 
for the journey. After my repdrt, it was deemed pru¬ 
dent to send a messenger to obtain further information 
coiicerni'iig the state of the town. Fifteen persons had 
died since our departure, and the disease did not appear 
likely to abate. The danger was judged serious, and 
the Fathers would -not expose themselves to it. ' How 
did 1 then applaud myself for not hazardidg a slay which 
might have compiomised the lives of the brave men be¬ 
longing to hPs Imperial Majesty’s frigate, and for having 
instigated the adoption of those precautions which Ift.^ 
preserved us !, \ 

June ST. 

plague has made its aj^pearance in the house of a 
Catholic ; yeSterday opr Fathers were iiiforned 


The 
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of it, and the monastery was immediately closed. Here 
I am a prisoner ? all my plans, all my projects, are dis¬ 
concerted. May I hope to see the places that 1 have yet 
to...yi8it?* I cannot tell: and*, for this painful and con¬ 
tinual uncertainty, I can comfort myself only by recur¬ 
ring incessagttly to the s])ecial motto of the Order to 
which I have the happiness to belong : The holy Will 
of«God« At any rate, it is not probable that 1 shall be 
able to get away, while the dLsease rages y and, if I 
could, what security woyld there be for the continu¬ 
ance of my excursions, and who would consent to be my 
guide ! • 

To the melancholy circumstances in which I find my¬ 
self, you will be indebted for a few words concerning 
the precautions adopted here by our good Fathers in time 
of plague. 

In every monastery in Palestine, the loinister {cute) 
of the place habitually resides. This is always a Fran¬ 
ciscan missionary, sufficiently acquainted with the Arabic 
language to perform, with benefit, the functions of his 
saered calling. As sou'.^s the *pl«gue breaks out, he 
goes to lodge out of the convent, that he may be more 
handy for those who yiay need his assistance. He visits 
them, consoles them, cheers them, encourages th^na by 
the sublime considerations of religion ; he procures for 
them all the bodily comforts thfft are in his power; he 
administers the sacraments to them, taking care to avoid 
all contact that might communicate the disease to him¬ 
self or render.him liable to commuicate it toothers. To 
administer the consecrated bread at the Lord’s Supper, 
he uses a pair of silver tongs, extremely slander, and half 
a yard long. He is, moreover, provided, *as much as 
possible, with the principal pressrvatfves which medical 
science has yet discovered. It is, nevertheless, no un¬ 
common thing that, in spite of all these paecautions, he 
falls a victim to his zeal, as the* minister of Bethlehem 


just done. 

It is usually in winter th&t the plagu% appears.* It 
extends its ravages in the soring, and considerably abates 
at the lime of the great he^g, that is, about the begin¬ 
ning of June. Most of tho^c who are then attacked by 
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it recover. St. John’s day is considered as the term 
when the scourge ceases aJtogether; but this, as you 
perceive^ is not a strict and absolute truth. 

The most important precautions for securing* yourself 
against it, when you are residing in an infected district, 
and you cannot leave it, are, to shut yoursejf up ; not to 
take in any provisions or other articles but such as the 
plague has no action upon ; and, above all, to destroy 
the cats, and to prevent them, by all means, from getting 
into the house. This •severity is the more necessary, 
inasmuch as the disease has no more rapid vehicle than 
those animals. 


LETTER XL. 

Joarney to Naim—Aged Arab—Sheik of Naim—Village of Se- 
phoris—Bethalia—Departure from Nazareth—Caiffa—Monas¬ 
tery of Mount Carmel—The Melon Garden—Wild Beasts on the 
Carmd—St. Jean d^Acre—Djezzar-Pacha; his Cruelty—Ibra¬ 
him Pacha. 

Mount Carmel, July 9,1832. 

It is but a few days siuee I wrote to you, my dear 
friend, from Nazareth, under the a'pprehension of being 
detained there for a long time, and here I am at Mount 
Carmel. Forty-eight *hours alter the monastery in 
which I was a prisoner had been closed, an unexpected 
incident opened its doors for me.” Some officers belong¬ 
ing to an English frigate, lying at Caiffa, arrived on the 
39th at the convent, and solicited permission to see it. 
At first, the Fathers hesitated ; but, as the plague had 
carried off Biit one person since it appeared, and the first 
alarm had subsided, they thought it right to admit those 
gentlemen. I availed myself of this clrrcumstance to 
leave the house and visit Naim. The reverend Father 
Gaudenzio Betti, of Pistoia, minister of Nazareth, feeling 
no apprehension of the progress of the contagion, 
solifed to accompany me. I was informed that the Be¬ 
douins, furious at the reduction of St. Jean d’Acre, 
infested the environs, and that it would be dangerous to 
travel without escoft: I, therefore, took four Turkifh 
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horsemen, armed at all poidts, and we set out at two in 
the morning. 

The road leading to the plain of Esdrelon, at the ex¬ 
tremity qf which Naim is sityated, is winding and very 
"UaSr 1 was foremost, atid in the dark, purblind as I am 
besides, I had great di/Eculty to keep the track. All at 
once I hearcf a dull sounds I calleil one of the guides, 
but received no answer. I called a second time; the 
sai^e silence prevailed. 1 continued, bevertheless, to 
advance. Presently cries and confused words in the 
Arabic language reached my ear ; and I deemed it pru¬ 
dent to proceec}, sword in hand.1 had no need 

for my courage; it was merely a file of camels, which 
the drivers were taking towards Nazareth. It wa; so 
extremely dark that I did not perceive them till my 
horse, coming in an opposite direction, had like to have 
run against the leader of the file. Meanwhile, the good 
minister and our four horsemen had overtaken me. 

At daybreak, we entered the extensive plain of 
Esdrelon. We were approaching mount Hermon^ when 
we^ perceived on a litl]e hill a snjall w’retched village, 
consisting of a few huts bUtlt of loose stones, but sur¬ 
rounded by numerous ruins, indicating that formerly 
there must have becn«a considerable town on that spot. 
Our people could not tell us its name. • * 

Farther on, we came to a welVat which some hideous 
Arab women, dressed in rags, with skeleton arms, were 
drawing up, with toil,*buckets of muddy water, and 
giving to cattle as lean and ill-favored as themselves. 

Three hundred paces from this well, on the right, and 
at the foot of the mountain, are seen some mean habita¬ 
tions, irregularly built around heaps of stones; this is 
Naim. Part of these stones are said to»have belonged to 
an old church. Not far off is a ditch, bordered by a wall of 
ruins, near which are two small mutilated marble pillars. 
It was there that, according to tradition, J^sus, having 
'.litojiped those who were carrying the corpse of a widow’s 
son to be interred out of the town, agreeably to the prac¬ 
tice of the Jews, raised him from the dead, and-restored 
him aliv^ to his mother. On our arrival there, we knelt 
down, and the venerable cur^ dressed in his stole, rlad; 
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with a loud and firm voicb, though deeply moved, the 
following passage of the gospel, to which I listened in 
religious silence:— 

“ And it came to pass tlj,e day after that he ,went into 
a city called Naim, and many of'his disciples went ti^itn' 
him, and much people. 

“ Now, when he came nigh to the gate ol the city, be¬ 
hold there was a dead man Carried out, the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow : and much people of 
the city was with her. .’ 

“ And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on 
her, and said unto her, Weep not. 

“ And he came and touched the bier, and they that 
bare him stood still, and he said. Young man, I say unto 
thee, arise. 

And he that was dead sat up and began to speak: 
and he delivered him to his mother. 

“ And there came a fear on all, and they glorified God, 
saying, A greiit prophet hath risen up among us, and 
God hath visited his people. 

“ And this rumour of him went forth throughout all 
Judea, and throughout all«»rtie region round about.” 
(Luke vii. 11—17.) 

We were still on our knees, when we were observed 
by'^an aged Arab, whose long white beard flowed overa 
bosom embrowned by ^he sun. He accosted the curi^, 
who was 'well acquainted with the language of the 
country, and, while speaking to- him in a very animated 
tone, he sometimes lifted his eyes to heaven, sometimes 
cast them down upon the spot on which we were ; and, 
by the exprcfsion of his countenance, as well as by the 
vehemence of his gestures, he manifested a painful feel¬ 
ing, the cause of which I was unable to guess. The good 
cure, in his turn, raisedrhis eyes to heav&n, heaved sighs 
of grief, and repUed in words not less unintelligible to 
me than tholse of the ol(l man. When this dialogue was 
over, I requested Father Gaudenzio to favour me wit b^an 
explanation of what the^,Arah had said to him. “ That- 
old man,” he replied, “ is deeply affected to see these 
ruins. < Christian,’ said hei. to me, ‘ thou appearest, as 
wdl as thy companion, to have a sincere respect for the 
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place where thou art kneeliitg. I have often seen other 
pilgrims come hither, like thee, to pray ; how happens 
it, then, that thou and they Teave it in such a wretched 
state, sin^e it is held in suc^t veneration by you all, 
(fBueciallv by you Franlfs, who come hither to worship 
your God ?’ ” 

The good feather had endeavoi]re& to explain to him, 
in the most moderate terms, how, under a government 
sucft as tffat which oppresses Palestine, Under rulers so 
jealous, so unjust, afld so cruel, the Christians are obliged 
to suffer all the monuments of their religion to fall into 
decay and ruin,. This was, alas ! but too true. To 
obtain permission to 'repair the most insignificant wall, 
you must descend to the most humiliating prayers^and 
solicitations ; nay, more, you must even pay to be 
authorized to solicit ! The proceedings are continued 
for whole years, ancVmost frequently terminate in nothing 
definite, unless it be a refusal, which has cost enormous 
sums. 

Meanwhile, we began to feel the necessity for-taking 
some refreshment. Wg^went behjnd a rock to screen 
ourselves from the heat of'''phe sun, and there, sealed on 
the ground, began to spread out our provisions, when 
the sheik of the place arrived. He had arrayed himself 
in his best. I asked him for some barley and straftvTor 
•our horses—scarce articles at Wiat time. They were 
presently brought to us. I requested to be informed 
what I owed him. “ I sm sufficiently paid,” replied he, 
with all the urbanity of the most polished European, “by 
the pleasure of having obliged you.” Nor did he stop 
there : he had brought with him two other*inhabitants ; 
he sat down with them about ten paces from vs, ordered 
them to make coffee, and insisted on handing it himself 
tb us and the persons of our escort. The latter seated 
themselves by his side, and smoked along with him. 

Such kind and hospitable behaviour toudhed without 
surprising me. I had already had occasion to remark it, 
as I think I have observed to you. , , 

At the moment of parting, I thanked the sheik. I 
testified^ my gratitude in such a manner that I had no 
reason to regret having proved myself less generous titan 
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he ; and, having taken a lust look at Naim, I set out on 
my return to Nazareth. 

Scarcely had we proceeded a few steps, when we heard 
the report of a musket behind us. One of our men was 
missing. Perhaps he had beetf attacked by some’Be^ 
douins in ambush ! I galloped towards the point from 
which the sound prcTceed^ed, ffnd there found^our man bat¬ 
tling with an enormous snake, at which he had bred his 
piece. The monstrous reptile, spotted with blue and 
white, furfously erected his head, y/e pursued it; but 
it got among the bushes and escaped. 

Almost immediately after our return, symptoms of the 
plague, doubtful, it is true, had again appeared among 
the family of the person whom it had shortly before 
carried off. I was fearful that the monastery would be 
again closed ; and under this apprehension, I at first 
thought of fixing the 3d of July for my departure for the 
Carmel ; but a wish to see Sephoris, the birth-place of 
St. Anna, the mother of the Virgin Mary, made me 
change my resolution. The venerable Father Gaudenzio, 
whose society had been so delightful to me, and to whom 
I was indebted f&r the explanation of the remarkable 
words of the old Arab, had the kindness to accompany 
me on this occasion. <■ 

The distance from Nazareth to Sephoris is but two 
leagues. The road is better than most of those that I 
have yet travelled. We were well mounted, and arrived 
in less than two hours. 

Sephoris is built on the declivity of a hill which over¬ 
looks the plain of Zebulon, one of the m'ost fertile and 
most abundant in.pasturage that I have seen in the Holy 
Land. According to the account of Josephus, the his¬ 
torian, it was in ancient times ‘‘the largest town in 
Galilee, the strongest ffom its situation, and the principal 
defence of the country.” Herod Antipas, the t<jtrarch, 
resided there with his whole court. At the time of the 
war of the Jews, it sided against its own nation, 
received a Roman garrison. It has the glory of having 
been the birfh-place of St. Joachim and St. Anna, the 
parents of the Blessed Virgin. At present it is but a 
Tillage, more con8i(lerable,oit is true, and less poor, than 
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the villages of Palestine in ^neral are. We discovered 
no other trace.s of its original ramparts than rubbish, 
which is said to be the remains of a castle. Farther off, 
and outside the modern village, on the site of the house 
ih which Joachim and ?^nna dwelt, St. Helena caused a 
church to be built : its ruins, in tolerable pre.servation, 
still attest the magnificeiich of this edifice. The Fran¬ 
ciscan Fathers go thither once a year to say mass. To 
pa/'more*particular honour to the parents of the holy 
mother of our Savftiur, I made a point of entering this 
church with a torch in ifly hand, as 1 had done when 
visiting the principal sanctuarie.s. We tanied there a 
short time to pray, ncft without experiencing those deep, 
tender, and soothing emotions, which the places con¬ 
secrated by the presence of Jesus and his saints never 
fail to excite. 

I should have liked, before I returned, to take a nearer 
view of Bethulia, so celebrated for the siege which it sus¬ 
tained from the army of Holofernes, general of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, king of Assyria; and still more for the miracle 
of his deliverance through the intrepidity of the courage¬ 
ous Judith. I was curiousMo examine the ruins still 
discoverable, it is said, of the canals which conveyed the 
water of the neighbouring springs to the inhabitants, and 
which were cut by Holofernes ; that, by depriving^hflm 
4 )f it, he might force them to surijender the sooner: but 
it was too late to go on thither, and to return the same 
day to Nazareth. To my regret, I could do no more than 
look at Bethulia from the heights of Sephoris, whence it 
is perceived omthe side of a lofty hill, extending to the 
north-we.st. According to the account of^my worthy 
companion, it is now a considerable and tolerab^populous 
village. , 

The day after*my excursion t(i*Sephoris, I made pre¬ 
parations for my final dei)arturc. I resolved to take another 
look at the places in Nazareth which I had Ti.sited, and 
to bjd them a last farewell ; but it was with a sad heart, 
oppressed with grief at the idea of quitting them. I have 
already told you that the thought of bein^ in the town 
where Jesus, Mary, and Joseph had long dwelt, made me 
quite ha{l]}y : the idea of leaving it fqrever was so much 

vol. II.—6 


o 
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the more painful and bitter*: it seemed as though 1 was 
parting from the holy family itself. 

At one the next morning 1 heard mass at the altar of the 
Annunciation, and receive|j the holy communion. At two 
o^clock I entered the sacred grofto, where I passed ■sdnfe" 
time in prayer. 

At half-past three I was on the road to Carmel. A 
janissary on horseback, two men on foot, well armed, 
and a guide, composed my escort. A camel co'rried iny 
baggage. ,' 

The distance from Nazareth to Carmel is about eight 
leagues. The road bad, like all those ^of Palestine, is 
bordered, as it were, with rocks, between which, at in¬ 
tervals, there are plains whose soil is fertile but very ill 
cultivated. It runs through a wood that is reputed dan¬ 
gerous : when we approached it, my people appeared 
uneasy. We passed through it withofjt molestation. 

On my arrival at CaiCfa, the Egyptian troops were 
employed in repairing the fortifications. I rode through 
the midst of a great number of soldiers, tents, and pieces 
of artillery. 

The town is filthy and ilV-bu'ilt. Some assert that it 
derives its name from its rocks, which, according to the 
interpreters, are called in Syriac, Hepha ; others say that 
it Darned after the chief priest, Caiaphas, who, they add, 
was the lord of this pla^e. At the time of the Crusades, 
it fell into the hands of the French, who fortified it, and 
long maintained themselves there against the incursions 
of the Saracens, The latter, having taken it in the sequel, 
laid it w ruins, and reduced it to the wr&tched plight in 
which it appears ^at this day. 

I had stHl a league to travel before I should reach the 
end of my journey. My camel driver, who, till then had 
been willing and obligi^j^g, told me plumpjy that he could 
not lake my baggage any farther. Offer what I would, I 
could not conquer his obstinacy ; I was obliged to con¬ 
tinue my route, and to leave everything valuable tl^t I 
possessed behind me at Caiffa. 

'At length I arrived at the monastery of Mount Car¬ 
mel. I was welcomed wii^ Christian charity and kind¬ 
ness by the superior and bis monks, only three'in num- 
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ber. They insisted on my i9ccupying the room of the 
divan, which, after repeated refusals, 1 was obliged to 
accept, at the urgent desire of the good Fathers. 

About^welve years ago, doling the war between the 
Crreelis and the Porte, Xbdallah Pacha completely demo¬ 
lished this monastery and churchy upon the vain and 
ridiculous pi^text that theT^reeks might get possession 
and make a fortress of it. The Grand Signor, sensible 
of fhe exlreme infamy of such conduct, i'ssued a firman, 
enjoining the pachl.to rebuild the monastery at his own 
expense; but Abdallah tOok no notice of this order. 
The Carmelite Fathers, who had anticipated this dis¬ 
obedience, resolved to make a collection in Europe ; 
and, with the resources thus obtained, they fell to wprk. 
The buildings, begun on a handsome plan, are already 
half completed. The church is very beautiful. As, 
unfortunately, the Tnaterials, and even water, can only 
be conveyed thither on the backs of asses or camels, 
the expenses are enormous ; the funds are nearly ex¬ 
hausted ; and, with the indi&erence of the Catholics 
of^the west, it is easy^to foresee ,that the edifice wiH 
not very soon be finished.'»It is, however, sufficiently 
advanced in the part where I am, to afford a comfortable 
lodging. • 

The word Carmel is variousl)'^ explained by the4nt%r- 
■preters: according to some, it« signifies circumcised 
lamb; accordingto others, Jield that is cut or harvested; 
others again translate it,»umc of God or of the Lord. 

Under this name is in general comprised a chain of 
hills extending for the space of about seven leagues from 
north-east to south-west, the top of which ip a spacious 
rocky plain, five leagues broad, in ancient tinies covered 
vi'ith vines, and now with wood, which serves for a 
retreat to panthers and other fe/ocious animals. I am 
assured that the circumference of this chain, at its base, 
is about seventy miles, or twenty-three leagties. 

The name of Carmel is giverj more especially to the 
hill nearest to Caifia, on the siynmit of which stand ^he 
monastery where I am, and the church which is dedicated 
to St. Elijah. On this hill the prophet dwelt for a long 
time, ft was here that he assembled^he people of Isr^l 
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and caused the prophets of 3aal to be put to death. In 
the church is still to be seep the cave where he secreted 
himself to avoid the persecutions of Ahab and Jezebel. 
It is about fifteen feet long and twelve broad. . It served 
the saint for dwelling and oratdry. Here he obtained 
by his prayers abundant rains, which, after three years’ 
drought, put an end to the distress that prevailed in the 
country. Over the cave stands a chapel, which is con¬ 
sidered the most ancient of all those that have been erected 
in honour of the blessed Virgin. It is called Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel. According to tradition, it dates from 
the year 83 of Christ. 

A few paces higher is the grotto of Hlisha, the disciple 
of Elijah : it is hewn out of the rock, and there is a cis¬ 
tern close to it. To this place it was, according to tradi¬ 
tion, that the Shunamiie came to implore the prophet to 
raise her son from the dead. • 


At the foot of the hill is a cavern, twenty feet long, 
eighteen wide, and twelve high. A cistern and some 
trees, by which it is shaded, render it a very agreeable 
spot ; but the access to it is dijQlcult and dangerous. It 
is called the Grotto of the S-ins of the Prophets. Here, 
it is said, the prophet Elijah received the chiefs of the 
people. It is now inhabited by a'Santon. 

About a league farther is a piece of ground, called the 
Melon Garden, because- you there meet with stones so 
closely resembling that fruit, in sha|)e and appearance, 
that you would take them for petrified melons. It is said 
that the prophet Elijah, as he was passing this ground, 
being prcsf!ed by thirst, requested the gardener to give 
him a melon to refresh him. The man refused, though 
his garden was covered with that fruit ; and, adding 
railery to refusal, “ What you see,” said he, “ what you 
lake for melons, are no'Jiing but stones.” Whereupon 
the man of Godtcursed the garden ; and thenceforth it 
has producdll nothing but stone melons. Travellers, 
either out of curiosity or devotion, have carried sev'^ral. 
away with them to their’own country. The fact is cer¬ 
tain ; as for tite cau.se, think what you please about it. 

Among the illustrious parsonages who have visited 
Cannel, is mentioped, among others, St. Louis, who 
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made a pilgrimage to it about the middle of the thirteenth 
century ; and Jeanne de lireux, consort of Philip the 
Long, whose piety carried her thither ninety years af¬ 
terwards.* • * 

In this account of Carmel, my dear friend, I have 
made a point of confining myself tt) the religious recol¬ 
lections which it awakens. If you wish to know what 
prefane history says of it, you will find in Tacitus, Pliny, 
and Strabo, some <particulars which may interest you, 
but which neither time npr my position permit me to 
collect. 

I mentioned just r^ow the wild beasts by which the 
Carmel is haunted. Listen to an adventure that lately 
befel a servant of the convent. The poor fellow cahnot 
yet relate it without shuddering ; and ray story will pro¬ 
bably make you shpdder too. 

The officers of the Austrian frigate, whom I so unex¬ 
pectedly fell in w'ith at Nazareth, came also to see the 
Carmel. On leaving, they begged this servant to show 
them a path that would lead them to their boat. Having 
dotie so, he was quietly retii 4 *ning to 'the convent, when 
ail at once he saw a prodigious panther darting towards 
him. At sight of t[ie formidable animal, bis limbs 
quivered, and he found himself utterly powerlessXo Jtir 
a step. In the tvvinkling of an eye, the panther came 
up to him, and, playing with him as a cat docs with a 
mou.se which she has ^caught, she placed herself suc¬ 
cessively in «lifferent postures, varied her paces,and strove 
to touch him with her foot as if to teaze him : then, sud¬ 
denly retiring a few paces, she made spring at him. 
Trembling and aghast, the unhappy man recommended 
himself to God. He knew, from the horrid fate which 
other unfortunate person.s had undergone in similar cir¬ 
cumstances, how this terrible sport must gnd: he believed 
that his last moment was come. But, at th«t very mo¬ 
ment, both man and beast heard a‘noise : it was a mounted 
Aral), armed with a gun, who was passing that way. 
Alarmed in her turn, the panther fled af the instant, 
when, helpless and incapably of the least exertion, he, 
whom she detained prisoner^ was about to become her 
victim. He returned to the monastery, thanking heaven, 
. 6 * 
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in the warmest effusions of gratitude, for having miracu¬ 
lously delivered him from sdch imminent danger. 

From the room which I occupy, I enjoy an extensive 
and magnificent prospect. ‘ On tfee left, my ey(i wanders 
over the sea ; on the right it is struck by the aspect of 
hills, lifting their enormous .rocks into th .2 air; some 
naked, others covered with wood. At the foot of Carmel, 
I see Caiffa and.its harbour ; three leagues distant, where 
the coast is scooped out in the form of a basin, St. Jean 
d’Acre, or, more properly, speaking, the ruins of 
that town, demolished by a shower of balls and bombs 
which lasted for seven months, yesterday evening, I 
paused to contemplate that theatre of a violent and furi¬ 
ous vvar, on which the moon threw her pale light ; and, 
with my eyes fixed on the ruins, I said to myself: 
“ Yonder, then, it lies demolished—that strong-hold of 
despotism, where, for so many years, tyrants have sported 
with the lives of men ; that fortress, where, wlule the 
garrison was so valiantly defending the ramparts, the 
last Abdallah Pacha, without energy, without courage, 
kept himself igncmriiiiousjy concealed in his harem, 
waiting till, after he had lost all, an order from Ibrahim 
should bid him go with a white handkerchief round his 
neck Ip throw himself at the feet of the conqueror and 
receive permission to live !” And I admired the dis¬ 
pensations of Providence in regard to these two men—of 
that Providence, “which,” to use the language of Bossuet, 
“ without authorizing rebellions, permits them, and 
punishe^ crimes by other crimes, which, ever terrible, 
and ever just, it chastises also in its own good time.”*^ 

You may well imagine, my dear friend, that, within 
sight of St. Jean d’Acte, it is not possible to avoid re¬ 
collecting that the flaoies which raged in these later 
times in Europe extended to the East—to the very walls, 
whose sad rjiins I can discern from my window. Ac¬ 
cordingly, how many times have my thoughts been di¬ 
rected to the conqueror who was commissIonecT by 
heaven to chastise the Christian w’orld ; but who, the 
moment he set foot in Asia^ was suddenly stopped here 

, ^ * 

* PoUtiqw sderee, 4to., p. 378. 
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by the Power superior to all powers, by that which says 
to all those whom it employs as its instruments : “ Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther !” and which is always 
obeyed. •How often, iii particular, has my soul thrilled 
with horror at the recollection of that Djezzar Pacha, 
whose cruelsies equalled .those of the most execrable 
tyrants, and who has retained the odious surname of 
Brjttcher^ which he boasted of having given to himself! 

In this country^he name of Djezzar. is not uttered 
without deep abhori*ence, jvithout a shudder. You would 
say that those who speak of him still hear the shrieks of 
the victims whom he^sacrificed to his thirst of blood ; 
and that the groans of his servants, of his women, in the 
agonies of death, inflicted by the hand of that executioner, 
are still ringing in their ears : you would say that they 
'have still before their eyes the heaps of human limbs 
which he took delight in mangling, which he piled up, 
yet palpitating, to feast himself afterwards on the dis¬ 
gusting sight ! • 

And yet—would you believe it, my friend ?—some 
traits which would do Ifuiiour to tlnf prince most devoted 
to the interests of justice escaped that monster in the 
course of his life. Her^is one, which, from its singularity, 
deserves relating. " . 

A young Chri.stian, carrying on business at St! Jean 
d’Acre, had won the good grfees of Djezzar by the 
dealings which he had had with him, when selling to 
him various European commodities. He lived in a 
handsome hoqse with his father, an aged amj infirm 
man. The latter occupied the best and most convenient 
apartment on the second floor. The youn'^ man, who 
was about to marry, requested his father to ^ive up his 
room to him for a few weeks oely, protesting that he 
would then restore it with many thanks. The old man 
complied, and, going down to the first floer, though it 
was disagreeable and unwholesftme, he settled himself 
in ft. 

At the expiration of the tim*e specified, Ite claimed liis 
room ; the young couple begged him to wait: he con¬ 
sented, and allowed a further term. At the end 4of it 
he again urged his claigi. But this^ime, the ungratefifl 
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son, unmindful of what he owed to his parent, insolently 
declared that he intended "to stay where he was; and 
desired that he might not be troubled any more on the 
subject. The unfortunate father bore the (njury in 
silenee. But, as his compliance with the wishes of his 
son, and the restriction which he had attached to it were 
known, the unworthy conduct of the young man soon 
became public. < 

Djezzaryi by means of his numerous spies, knew all 
that passed ; being informed of this circumstance, he 
sent for the son. The young man, relying on a good¬ 
will of which he had previously received habitual testi¬ 
monies, hastened to the pacha, without hesitation and 
without fear. lie found him in his divan, surrounded 
by his ministers and his executioners, and very soon 
perceived that he had incurred his displeasure. 

“ Of what religion art thou ?” cried Djezzar, darting 
at him a look which made him turn pale with fear, and 
deprived him of the power to reply. 

“I ask,” he resumed, raising his voice, “of w'hat re¬ 
ligion thou art.” ^ ' • 

“ I ... I am a Christian, as your excellency knows.” 

“ A Christian ! Thou liest I Let us see ! Make the 
sigp of the Christians.” 

The young man trembling, made the sign of the 
cross. *• 

“That is not it,” said the pacha, clapping his hand 
upon his dagger: “ pronounce aloud,” continued he, 
“ pronounce aloud the words which ac,company that 
sign.’' 

“ In the nkme of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost,*’ said the terrified Christian. 

“ Repeat them,” saiilthe pacha, “and speak louder; 
I am old and growing deaf.” 

The young ma*h lifted his right hand to his forehead, 
and repeated in as loud a voice as he could : “ In the 
name of the Father, and" of the Son, and of the Ifcly 
Glrost.” 

“Aha !” cried Djezzar, in a voice that made the divan 
ahgke,and thrilled the younj^ man with horror. i“ Aha! 
Hretch ! the Fathei* is on Ifje fo^-ehead, the Sob on* the 
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breast!.... Kno west thou vi|hat that means ? The Father 
is above, and the Son below.j Go, scoundrel ! go home, 
and if in a quarter of an hour it is not so there, thy head 
shall roll in the dust ” 

I necd*not say what'haste the culprit made to throw 
himself at the feet of his father, to beg his pardon, and to 
give up the ?bom which he had dared to withhold from 
him so unjustly. 

Perhajis, my friend, 5 'ou will be astonished that, when 
so near Acre, I haVt not determined to go thilher. Be¬ 
fore my departure from Carmel, I was advised to go and 
see the ruins of the place, and to pay a visit to Ibrahim. 
I have thought it rigl>t not to follow that advice. What 
should I have seen in the town ? that which I have seen 
sufficiently at a distance : and in the conqueror of’Ab¬ 
dallah ? a bfave man, no doubt, but a rebellious subject. 
Now, I neither likf, nor I can endure, rebels or rebel¬ 
lions. 


LETTER XLI. 

• • 

• 

Droartnre from Mount Carmel—Sour or Tyre—Saida or Sidon— 
Beyrout—M. Laurella, Austrian Vice-Consul—Mount Lebanon. 

ncyrout, July I3yrf83& 

On Friday evening, my dear Charles, I embarked in 
a Turkish vessel for the town from which I am writing 
to you. I intended to v*isit Tyre and Sidon by the way, 
and I agreed in consequence with the captain that I should 
land wherever*! pleased. • 

No sooner had we sailed than I found my.self sick, as 
1 alvvays am at sea, but worse this time than J ever was 
before ou the water. For a great pant of the night, the 
w'ind was contrary ; never!helosff, by eleven in the fore¬ 
noon, we were off Tyre, now better knmvii by the name 
of Sour. We stopped there som,e hours. * 

Respecting the antiquity of tlv's town, historians differ. 
Some date back its origin as faj- as Tyras, Jhe grand.vn 
of Japhet, from whom, they say, it derives its name. 
Others, grounding their opinion on a passage in Isaiah, 
who^cails it the ‘‘daughter of^idon,’^ which, in the ISn- 
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guage of Scripture, signified that Tyre was a colony of 
the latter, suppose it to havl^ been founded several cen¬ 
turies later. Appealing to the testimony of Josephus, 
they assert that it is only %40 years anterior to the temple 
of Solomon, that is to say, that i£ dates from the year of 
the world 2760. Some maintain that there were two 
Tyres; the one mucli more ancient, and built on the con¬ 
tinent near the coast; the other, more modern, standing 
on an island opposite to the former, from whicii it is se¬ 
parated only by an arm of the sea. .'You will assuredly 
not expect that a simple pilgrim, «ho humbly visits 
these parts from a very different motive than that of a 
profane science and erudition, should involve himself in 
questions which have occupied and perplexed the ablest 
scholars. I leave the solution of them to the learned. 

Be the origin of Tyre what it may, all histories, all 
monuments, agree in representing it as on.s of the most 
celebrated, powerful, and flourishing cities that existed in 
the ancient world. Mistress of the sea ; the centre of 
the commerce of the world ; drawing from all countries 
to her markets whatever could enrich her by the sale or 
the exchange of the commcxlities which contribute most 
to the luxury, the vanity, the delight, or the convenience 
of life: having become nece.'isarj or formidable to all 
natior.s ; treating them as an insolent ruler treats those 
whom he has subjected to his power ; carr 3 ’ing on a 
shameful traffic in the fortunes and lives, not only of her 
enemies, hut even of her allies ; insulting Jerusalem in 
her mi.sfortunes ; pushing her impiety so far as to strip 
her and her temple of their richest treasures, to offer 
them to the pifamous deities whom she worshipped—she 
deserved that heaven should at length hurl upon her the 
threats of its wrath. 

Before the ruins of haughty Tyre, I opened Ezekiel, 
and there I read ;— 

“Because that Tyriis hath said against Jerusalem, 
Aha ! she is broken that, was the gates of the people ‘,she 
is Juriied unto me ; T sha)! be replenished now she is laid 
waste : 

“ Therefore, thus saith the Lord God, Behold I am 
Bg&inst thee, 0 Tjjrus, and will cause many nations to 
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come up against thee, as th|e sea causeth his waves to 
come up. I 

“ And they shall destroy Ine walls of Tyrus, and break 
down heretowers ; I will also ^crape her dust from her, 
and make ner like the tftp of a rock. > 

“ It shall be a place for the spreading of nets in the 
midst of the sea: for I hs^e spoken it, saith the Lord 
God, and it shall become a spoil to the nations. 

** And* her daughters which are in thfe field shall be 
slain by the sword*Rnd they shall know that I am the 
Lord. • 


“For thus saith the Lord God, I will bring upon Tyrus 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, a king of kings, from 
the north, with horses, and with chariots,and with hqrse- 
men, and companies, and much people. 

“ He shall slay with the sword thy daughters in the 
field, and he shall «niake a fort against thee, and cast a 
mount against thee, and lift up the buckler against thee. 

“ An<l he shall set engines of war against thy walls and 
with his axes he shall break down thy towers. 

“By reason of the abundance of Jtis horses, their dust 
shall cover thee ; thy walls shall shake at the noise of the 
horsemen, and of the wheels, and of the chariots, when 


he shall enter into thy gates, as men enter into a city 
wherein is made a breach. » * 


, “ With tlte hoofs of his horsesgshall he tread down all 
thy streets ; he shall slay thy people by the sword, and 
thy strong garrisons shall go down to the ground. 

“ And they shall make a spoil of thy riches, and make a 
prey of thy merchandize, and they shall break dmvn thy 
walls, and destroy thy pleasant houses, and tjiey shall lay 
thy stones, and thy timber, and thy dust, in the midst of 
the water « 


“ And I will «ause the noise of^hy songs to cea.se, and 
the sound of thy harps shall be no moreoheard. 

“And I will make thee like tjie top of a*rock ; thou 
shal/ be a place to spread nets upon : thou shall be built 


no more. , , 

“ Thus saith the Lord God to Tyrus, Shall not the 
isles shake at the sound of thy fail, when the wounded 
cry, when the slaughter is made in ithe midst of thefi ? 
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"Then all the princes ofChe sea shall comedown from 
their thrones, and lay away^heir robes, and put off their 
broidered garments : they shall clothe themselves with 
trembling, they shall sitrupon the ground, ^and shall 
tremble at every moment, and be astonished at thee. 

"And they shall take up a lamentation ^for thee, and 
say to thee. How art thou destroyed that wast inhabited 
of seafaring men, the renowned city which was strong in 
the sea, sh.e and her inhabitants, which cause their terror 
to be on all that haunt it (Ezekiel xxvi.) 

And, after reading these terrible words of Him who 
never threatens in vain, I meditated for a few moments, 
my soul filled with awe, in the |Jresence of the ruins 
whieli were before my eyes ; on that long siege, at the 
conclusion of which, Nebuchadnezzar, the instrument of 
the divine vengeance, reduced to ashes the infatuated 
city which had dared to set itself up against the Most 
High. 

And my thoughts then turned with pain to succeeding 
ages, when, having again become great, wealthy, power¬ 
ful, corrupted by pride, and continuitig to place her reli¬ 
ance on the false props of fter prosperity, she forgot as 
well the chastisement which she had suffered as the 
crimes which had drawn it upon fter. 

Anti I opened Isaiah, and there I read :— 

“The burden of Tyre. Howl yc ships of Tarshish, 
for it is laid waste, so that there is no house, no entering 
in : from the land of Chiltim it Is revealed to them. 

“Be still ye inhabitants of the isle ; thou whom the 
merchants of Zidon that pass over thd sea have re¬ 
plenished. 

“And \rj great waters the seed of Sihor, the harvest 
of the river, is her revenue, and she is a mart of nations. 

“Be thou ashamed, ii Zidon, for the f.ea hath spoken, 
even the strength of the sea, saying, I travail not nor 
bring forth children, neither do I nourish up young men 
nor bring up virgins. .. 

“As at the report concerning Egypt, so shall they be 
sorely pained at the report of Tyre. 

“ Pass ye over to Tarshish, howl ye inhabitants of the 
isle. '* ' 
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Is this your joyous city,lvrhose antiquity is of ancient 
days ? her own feet shall cayry her afar off to sojourn. 

“ Who hath taken this counsel against Tyre, the crown¬ 
ing city,^hose merchants ar^ princes, whose traffickers 
are the honourable of tlfe earth ? 

“ The Loyl of hosts hath proposejl it, to stain the pride 
of all elory, and to brine into contempt all the honourable 
of the earth. 

^ He stretched out his hand over the sea^ he shook 
the kingdoms : the Lord hath given a commandment 
against the merchant city to destroy the strongholds 
thereof; 

“ And he said, Th<Ju shalt no more rejoice, O thou op¬ 
pressed virgin, daughter of Zidon : arise, pass ov^r to 
Chittim, there also thou shalt have no rest. 

Howl, ye ships of Tarshish ; for your strength is laid 
waste.” (Isaiah xxiii.) 

And I adored the awful decrees of Providence against 
guilty towns and empires, while calling to mind by what 
a series of events almost incredible, and yet attested 
by,all histories, this second denuryiiation was fulfilled. 
Four hundred years after the terriSle punishment in¬ 
flicted by Nebuchadnezzar on the pride of Tyre, Alex¬ 
ander came hither, in*his turn, to accomplish the pre¬ 
dictions of Isaiah against that city, which had» again 
• begun to lift herself up above ^he nations and above 
God himself: and notwithstanding the silver, which, to 
use the words of Scripture, she had “ heaped up, like 
dust;” notwithstanding ‘‘the gold which she had gathered 
together like the mud of the public places ;” notwith¬ 
standing the height and the strength* of ber ramparts, 
behind which she deemed herself inexpugnable; notwith¬ 
standing the “ girdle” of waters whichbencompassed her; 
notwithstanding the violence of»*the winds, the storms, 
and the waves, which were as favourable to her as they 
were adverse to her enemies ; qotwithstanfting the in- 
nuirerable multitude of the ships which gave her the 
dominion of the seas ; notwith^anding her ^kill in work¬ 
ing and navigating them ; notwithstanding the valour of 
her warriors ; notwithstandisg all the efforts of courage 
and all the stratagems of cunning ;«notwithstanding%ll 

^OL. II.—7 
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the animosity and fury that despair can inspire—she sunk 
under the stroke of a foe v^o had on his side neither 
silver nor gold, nor ramparts, nor waters, nor winds, nor 
tempests, nor seamen, nor skill in naval war^ire ; and 
who himself and his heroes, hsM nought wherewith to 
fight, save that force of will, that intelligence, and that 
long and persevering' patience, with which God always 
endows those whom he chooses to execute his vengeance. 

At the present day, the only remains left upon ihe asiics 
of Tyre ai*e a few heaps of stones,/covered with grass 
and gravel, and some mean scattered houses, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which, Christians and Turks, all poor, subsist 
chiefly by fishing. The only monument to be seen is a 
granite pillar, among the ruins scarcely to bo recognised 
of art ancient church, in which it is believed that Origen 
was buried. Though I have read the contrary in geo¬ 
graphers of repute, there exists not ^hc least vestige of 
the famous dyke by which Alexander united the island 
with the continent. 

A stone is pointed out near Tyre as that on which our 
Saviour is said to have sat to preach to the Tyrians ; and 
it is added that this'is'thc place where a pious woman ex¬ 
claimed in a transport of admiration: “ Blessed is the 
womb that bare thee !” 

t arrived in the evening at Saida, the ancient Sidon ; 
and, as the next day was^Sunday, I stayed there till sunset. 
I lodged with the Franciscan Father who performs the 
functions of citre, and who occupies a spacious building 
belonging to the Fathers of the Holy Land. 

Sidon, one of the most ancient cities in the world, was 
the capital of Fhtenicia. It derived its name from Sidon, 
the eldest son of Canaan, who was its founder. So early 
as the tinie of Moses, it was celebrated and powerful, 
through its commerce end industry. Itg, inhabitants arc 
' supposed to havQ been the first navigators: they extended 
their dominion over the neighbouring countries, and esta¬ 
blished various coloniesj.the most famous of which ^ere 
Tyre and Carthage. To them are attributed the discovery 
of' the process for making glass, and the invention of 
several u.seful arts, carpentrv, cabinet-making, stone-cut- 
tirig, carving in wood, &c. feome of their workmen were 
invited to Jerusalem by Sclomon, and wrought at the 
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construction of the Temple. | In the time of Jesus Christ, 
this city had lost almost all it;^ ancient splendour and great 
part of its population, in consequence of the numerous re¬ 
volutions which it had undergqpe. It had tlie happiness to 
embrace ftie faith and t(f be visited by the Apostle Paul. 
It is believed also to have been the.retreat of St. Peter, 
on his deliverance from pf-ison ; but this opinion is less 
certain, and is founded on tradition alone. 

The iTew town is built on part of the rqins of the 
ancient city. Wlfcn viewed from the sea, it makes a 
very handsome appearance, with which, however, the 
interior is far from corresponding. Its edifices present 
nothing remarkable .••most of them are ill-built and ir¬ 
regular. The turks have numerous mosques there, and 
the Christians a church. Both in the town and in the 
environs you meet with ruins and broken columns; some 
lying, others half-buried, which convej' some idea of its 
former grandeur and magnificence. The present popula¬ 
tion amounts to about seven thousand souls, four hundred 
of whom arc Catholics. 

The consuls of France resided fqr a very long time at 
Saida, in an extensive edifice belonging to their nation : 
they are now established at Beyrout, with those of the 
other governments. ■ fn their place there is a sort^ of 
agent, whom I cannot designate by any diplomatic de- 
I nomination. It was by mere aqpident that I learned this 
circumstance. In passing the house of this personage, I 
was apprized of it by a singular flag; it was a ragged 
sheet of wretched paper, waving in the wind, on which 
I read the words: vive la Revolution de 1830! 1 should 
hardly think that this agent wilt apply to sthe minister 
for foreign affairs for an allowance on accountof the state 
which he keeps up. '■< 

At this moment lodgings are»*preparing in the town 
for the officers of the Egyptian govertiment entrusted 
with the administration of Syria., They wifi reside there 
at l^ast for some lime. 

It was eight in the evening«when I quitted Saida, <the 
last town belonging to the tribe of Asher, and conse¬ 
quently in the Holy Land.* I left it, regretting that I 
could not visit the tomb oP Zebulen, which, 1 was'as- 
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sured, is enclosed in a neishbouring mosque; and the 
cavern of the Sidonians, v^ich the Crusaders in the 
twelfth century converted into one of their best fortres¬ 
ses, At six in the morning I arrived at Beyrout. There 
I was received with most particular kindness by the 
Austrian consul, M. Laurella, who had done me the 
favour to bespeak me a cell itf the convent 6{ the Capu¬ 
chin Fathers. 

Beyrout has 'suffered severely from the pla^e; but 
the disease had ceased : during the^last fortnight, two 
£^gyptians only had died, and'no fresh cases were heard 
of. It is a commej'cial town, with a population of six 
thousand souls, and containing nothing remarkable but 
the ruins of the palace of Facardin, or Fechredin, a 
celebrated emir, said to be descended from Godfrey of 
Bouillon, who, in the fifteenth century, reigned for some 
years over part of Palestine, which he had conquered. 

Mount Lebanon, at the foot of which Beyrout is seated, 
separates the Holy Land from Syria, whose loftiest moun¬ 
tains it overtops. Its name, which signifies white^ is de¬ 
rived from the snow vyith which in many places its sum¬ 
mits are perpetually covered. It presents lengthwise 
the semicircular form of a horse-shoe. The western part 
is specially denominated Lebanon s it extends from Tri¬ 
poli to. the environs of Damascus. The points most dis¬ 
tant from the sea are oot above two or three leagues 
from it: in other places the mountain approaches so 
close to the water as not even to leave a passage. The 
eastern part, which extends towards Arabia, and runs off 
below Damascus, is called by the Greeks Anti-Lebanon. 
Between the,two there is a long valley, watered by nu¬ 
merous brooks, and extremely fertile : this is the Coelo- 
Syria, or hollow Syria, of the ancients. 

The total circuit of 'the two portions, to which the 
. Europeans give the general name of Lebanon, is about 
one hundred leagues. To the south is Palestine ; to the 
north, Armenia ; to the ;east, Mesopotamia and part of 
Ari^ia Deserta ; to the west, the Mediterranean Sea. 

The mountains of the Lebanon, rising one above 
another, present four totally distinct zones. The soil of 
tbe'^rst abounds in ^torn, aud ia covered in many places 
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with fruit-trees. The secold is but a belt of bare and 
barren rocks. The third, notwithstanding its elevation, 
exhibits the aspect of ever-verdant trees : the mildness 
of its cliRiate, its gardeyis, itsorchards, full of the finest 
fruits of Syria, and the streams by which it is watered, 
make it, acceding to the ^pression of several writers, a 
sort of eartlily paradise. The fourth is lost in the clouds: 
th» snovv with which it is covered, and .the severity of 
the cold, render it uninhabitable and at certains seasons of 
the year almost inaccessible. On one of these summits 
are the cedars mentioned in Scripture. 

The Lebanon is m^ich more populous than the other 
mountains of which I have had occasion to treat. It 
contains numerous villages, inhabited by Mahomeftans 
and by Maronite Christians, and several monasteries. 
Among these hol^ retreats there is a very handsome 
building, six leagues from this place, on one of the lof¬ 
tiest points of the mountain, belonging to the Fathers of 
the Holy Land. It is called* Larissa. The purity of 
the air which one breathes, and the peace and quiet that 
one enjoys there—but, above all, ^desire to make the 
acquaintance of an Austrian monk, called Father Vital, a 
veteran of eighty, whq is regarded in the country as a 
saint—have made me determine to go and spend a few 
days at that place. I shall then continue my journey, 
and I shall not omit to slop at lefst for a few moments at 
Antoura, to call upon the good sisters of the Visitation, 
for whom as 1 told you I brought alms, which I trans¬ 
mitted to then\ during my illness in Cyprus. , 

I have found here packets from Europe waiting for 
me. This is the first time for a year pa.st tfiat I had re¬ 
ceived tidings from my friends, and then what a chasm 
in this correspondence ! The d^cient letters are pre¬ 
cisely those from the persons dearest to^y heart. One 
must be in my situation to feel how extremely painful 
are such privations at so great ST distance. Ah ! what 
have I not had to suffer besides from the mere considera¬ 
tion of the grievous losses that* may be inflteted by tWat 
destructive scourge which is at this merment ravaging 
the work!! It is a trouble, for, which J find no relief hut 
at the foot of the altar. 
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LETTife XLII. 

Shipwrecks—Dog’s River—Rc^ oonstructed by the Enaperor Aa- 
tonitts—Antoura—Convent of LazarTsts—Convent of the Visita¬ 
tion—Black Nun-^Monastery of Larissa—Father Vital Filkuka 
—Armenian Convent. - < 


LariiBK, July ?.6th, 18?^ 

On the 14th, at a very early hour, J quitted Beyrouth 
where I left all my baggage^ M. Laurella, the consuh 
did me the favour to accompany me to Antoura, four 
leagues distant. The morning was fine ; but it betokened 
one of those sweltering days so common in Syria, es¬ 
pecially at this season. We proceeded along the coast 
for nearly two leagues. It was rough. The foaming 
waves roiled in and broke very near us, covering the legs 
of our horses. 1 felt a certain pleasure in being amidst 
this white spray, which seemed to dash on as though to 
engulph us, and then retreated quaking ; and'my thoughts 
were raised with admiration towards Him who hath as¬ 
signed to it limits which it cannot pass. 

After a ride of a league, I perceived on the beach 
several hulls of shipwrecked vessels ; this was to me a 
fearful sight. The consul told me that among these 
wrecks there were Tuscan, Neapolitan, and French 
vessels, lost in the storms of February last, the most 
violent that have occurred in the memory of man. He 
related to me, among other facts, that a Tuscan captain 
was on ^hore when his ship struck : his son was on board, 
and the vessel contained his all. In so cruel a situation 
the unfortunate father did not hesitate to defy the 
danger : throwing himself into a boat, he struggled re¬ 
solutely against the fury of the waves, which threatened 
every moment tq swallow him up ; and, by his exertions, 
saved not oi^ly his son, but the whole crew and part of 
the cargo. 

1 know not, my dear Charles, anything more capable 
of'disposing \he soul to meditation, and inspiring serious 
and salutary reflections, than the sight of a wreck. Alas! 
is jnan, be he who he w^j, any other than a voyager, 
for a longer or a shorter period, on a sea constantly lajhed 
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by the tempest ? The fatall hour of shipwreck arrives 
for him a little sooner or a linle later. Happy he, should 
he then be found worthy to be picked up by his heavenly 
Father and carried into^port! • 

We soon quitted the shore and found ourselves among 
rocks. Having proceeded^for som&time along wretched 
tracks, great was my surprise to come to a very spacious 
ro^dy noU far from which a river rolled its azure waters 
between the hills. .This river was the Lycusj the Wolf 
of the ancients : it is now called Dog’s River ; in Arabic, 
Nahar-el-Khell. 

An inscription informed us that the road was con¬ 
structed by the emperor Antoninus. It records that this 
emperor widened the way by cutting down the hill»that 
border the River Lycus. Fart of the inscription is 
effaced : the following words are still legible :— 

C£SAR M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS 
PIUS, FELIX, AUGUSTUS 


• . . PONTIFEX MAXIMUS 

. . MONTIBUS IMMINENTIBUS 

LTCO FLUMINI^ CffiSIS VIAM DILATAVIT. 

This road, now much neglected, is about a quarter of 
a league in length. On leaving it, you find yoursetf close 
' to the river, which is very rapid, but so shallow that we 
preferred fording it, though there is in this place a hand¬ 
some bridge of hvc arclies. 

The heat was oppressive. Our horses, which had 
travelled for several hours in the sand, were fatigued. 
We alighted, sat down on the bank, in a thfcket of rose- 
laurels, and rested ourselves. We quenched* our thirst, 
but slowly and cautiously : the ^ater'of the Lycus is so 
cold that you *cannot at one (fraught satisfy a burning 
thirst without danger. » 

We then began to ascend the arid hills by roads which 
reiffinded me of those of Judea, especially that from 
Rama to Jerusalem. One pkss, in particular, wacT so 
frightful as to make us shudcler. It is that where some 
years since the legate of the*^oly See to the Catholic;^ of 
theaLebanon was throw.n, by a false Vep of his horse, to 
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the bottom of the abyss and^illed. Our horses felt their 
way : the same cause, th# least fragment of rock, by 
giving way, might hurl us to the bottom. I shut my 
eyes, at times, and found<it diffi^iult to repress>‘a feeling 

of fear.But, having cleared this terrible pass, we 

came to better roads^ and were abundantly* compensated 
for the fatigues we had undergone and the perils we had 
incurred. We.were still travelling, it is true, among .the 
mountains^; but, in that part where we were, they were 
covered from their base to their summit with superb 
mulberry-trees, whose fresh and lively verdure astonished 
and delighted the eye, especially in a country where no 
rain falls for eight months in the year. 

The charm produced by these vast forests of useful 
trees keeps increasing as you approach Antoura ; and the 
various monasteries, which you perceive around you on 
the heights, crown the prospect, if I may be allowed the 
expression, in the most graceful manner. With what 
ransport did I not again< behold the august sign of the 
redemption, rising from the top of Catholic steeples 
towards the sky ; and how did I feel my heart thrill at 
the first moment, when, balanced above the smiling 
scenery, the bell sent to my eap its religious sounds, 
which I had not heard for so long .a time ! Since I had 
set foot in Asia, having, I may say, seen nothing but 
mosques and minarets, Surmounted with the crescent, it 
seemed to me to be an illusion. 

It was one o’clock when we arrived at Antoura, and 
we wept immediately to the convent of the Lazarists, 
who have succeeded the Je.suits in that village. We 
were received with particular charity and kindness by 
two French Fathers, whose virtues remind you of those 
of St. Vincent de’Pauk their founder. Their house is 
small and simply, but arranged and fitted up with great 
taste ; the cJaurch is extremely neat, and the garden de¬ 
lightful. I observed ih it orange-trees, such as I have 
never met with elsewhere : several of them are at least 
thfrty feet hi'gh, and thick in proportion. The view is 
lovely, extending over a rich and fertile valley, bounded 
b 3 fethe sea. , > 

Before me, and at no great distance, was the handsome 
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winter habitation, built by the present legate Monseig¬ 
neur Lozanna, bishop of Abycns, a prelate of great merit, 
to whom I had purposed to pay my respects ; but who 
was then with the patriarch at the monastery of Canobin, 
which he Itad chosen fonhis suftimer residence. 

After dinner, the consul and a Lazarist Father 
accompanied Ine to the comment of the Visitation. The 
good nuns were rejoiced to see me ; they again thanked 
me for htfving taken charge of the alms sent them by 
their sisters at Fribifrig, and pressed me to come with the 
consul on the following day to dine with them. Their 
invitation was too earnest and too sincere for me to re¬ 
fuse it. 

These nuns are all Arabs : they dress and live like the 
Visitandines in Europe, except that they go barefbot 
and sit upon the floor. Their house is poor: they have 
no other resources for the supply of their wants but the 
produce of their silk-worms, which is sometimes very 
considerable, and the donations of inhabitants of the 
Lebanon, or visiters from Europe. 

Next day we were punctual to the appointment. We 
dined in the parlour with a Mardnhe bishop. The 
greatest part of the community, squatted on their heels, 
looked at us : never d)ad the good sisters seen such 
a dress as mine. The consul, who is perfect master 
^f Arabic, served me as interpreter. I spoke to them 
of Europe, of their order, or their holy founder. 
They listened to what 1, said with curiosity, with re¬ 
markable avidity, but when it came to their turn to say 
a few words, they talked of nothing but their, wants, 
and to that subject they were continually reverting. 

Two of them particularly attracted my notice : one is 
a hundred and six years old, and ha$ spent ninety of 
them in the monastery ; the othejp is a black, formerly a 
slave ; she belongs to the choir, and goes.,by the name of 
Egyptian Mary. She is thus called, 1 am toid, from her 
reseig,blance, as well in her piety as in (he colour of her 
skin, to the female saint whom ^t. Anthony met with in 
the Desert, burnt, and, as it were, blackened* by the sub. 

I had expressed a strong d^ire to see her. All the 
solicitations of the Superior te iuduc^ her to come foa- 
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ward were at first unavailing : she even resisted a formal 
order for a moment, so t|iat the reverend Mother was 
under the necessity of admitting, with some embarrass¬ 
ment, that the pious sister was rather obstinate. But,” 
added she, “ this defect proceeds from her origin, and, of 
course, it has a claim to excuse.”' “ And so much the 
stronger claim,^’ I replied, “^ince the negroes figure the 
devil to themselves as white. Perhaps,” I added, 
“Sister Mary may have caught a glimpse of "my dress, 
and it rrfay have frightened her.”. However, she soon 
repented of her disobedience : she threw herself at the 
feet of the Superior, begged her pardon, and came im¬ 
mediately to pay me a visit. 

On the following day I parted frem M. Laurella, who 
rettirned to Beyrout, and I set out with one of the Laza- 
rist Fathers for Larissa. 

From Antoura to that monastery there is no road, 
nothing but here and there narrow passes, unequally cut 
in the rock, on the brink of frightful precipices. I was 
mounted on an ass of uncommon strength, and which, 
though accustomed to perilous tracks, had the greatest 
difficulty to get forward, . My fellow traveller had de¬ 
termined to walk. I w'as obliged to do the same, part 
of the way. The country conti.iued to exhibit nearly 
the same aspect ; monasteries, some vineyards, magnifi¬ 
cent forests of olives, ^nd more especially of mulberry, 
trees, planted and kept in admirable order. Silk con¬ 
stitutes the principal wealth of the inhabitants of the 
Lebanon ; if that resource should happen to fail, they 
would .he reduced to poverty, they would be ruined. 

At length, in about three hours, we arrived at the 
monastery of Larissa, the situation of which is extremely 
elevated. We fqnnd at the door an old man w'aiting for 
us. Hair white as soow, and a beard not less white, 
flowing over his bosom, gave him a most venerable look. 
His complexion was fair and ruddy, his smile that of an 
angel. Fain could Thave taken him for one bf .those 
elders who surround the,throne of the Lamb, and who 
had been permitted for a moment to revisit the earth. 
He said to me in German ;—“ Welcome, my good father 
and dear fellow countryman !” This was Falher Vital 
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Filkuka, born in 1757, at Janwitz in Moravia. In his 
youth he was a Franciscan nmnk. At the time when 
the convents were suppressed by the emperor Joseph, 
he became Driest of Kirchwiede];, in the district of Iglau, 
where he remained upwaFds of thirty years. At the age 
of sixty, he solicited, and with difficulty obtained per¬ 
mission to encThis days in iPalestine, in some house of 
the order to which he belonged by his vows. He has 
perflJrmed’lhe office^ of warden at Nazareth, v\Jiere his 
name is revered. For the last fifteen years, his virtue, 
and his warm, tender, indiflgent piety, have been the 
edification of this part of tlie country. The first thing 
he did was to put me ill possession of two rooms which 
he had prepared for my reception. No sooner was I in¬ 
stalled in them, than he required of i.ie, in the kindest 
manner, a formal promise to sta)* some time with him. 
I assented the more •cheerfully, as 1 fell happy to have 
before my eyes so perfect a pattern, and to be able, in 
profound solitude, placed, as it^ were, between heaven 
and earth, to meditate with more attention and more 
freedom on the divine favours whichii^d thus far accom¬ 
panied my pilgrimage. • 

Larissa is a charming monastery, built in the style of 
the Italian convents. HVerything about it is extremely 
clean ; the situation is delightful, and the prospect ad- 
lairable. You have before you tjie sea, which washes 
the foot of the mountain, forming a bay covered with 
vessels, entering or sailing out; on the right, hills gar¬ 
landed with vines, and a deep valley, at the bottom of 
which stand here and there detached houses, surrounded 
with olive-trees ; beyond it, on the shofe, the little vil¬ 
lage of Jonah, so called because the prophet was cast up 
there by the fish which had swallowed him ; on the left, 
at the distance 9f six leagues, Heyrout, its road, the 
shipping lying in it, a multitude of counfry-houses, and 
the surrounding forest. But whatqiarticularfy calls and 
fixes iyour attention is not so niuch that sea, that bay, 
that town, that road, those vessels, as the sk 3 ibof Larissv, 
pure, serene, almost always cloudless ; as those exquisite 
nights, when the eye, concenfrated, if I may use the ex¬ 
pression, and fur from all dlsfractionf can contemplate 
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with holy ecstasy, by the^ild light of the moon, those 
millions of stars, silently pursuing their courses in the 
firmament; those worlds without number, which, though 
at infinite distance, mac^ their presence by.a luminous 
point, of whose brilliancy our finest diamonds exhibit 
but a faint image. <» When you are on the ♦errace of La¬ 
rissa, in one of those magni^cent evenings which are un¬ 
known in the West, but which are here so common, with 
what eagerness, with what transporj^, the eye leasts upon 
the divine spectacle, of those radiant spheres, glistening 
in every part, in every point, of boundless space ! How 
the soul then detaches itself from earth ! how it rises, 
how it soars from splendour to splendour ! how it is 
rapt, and borne away into the bosom of God ! Ah ! let 
him come to Larissa ! let him come, whoever he be, that 
has had the misfortune to suffer himself to be seduced 
by the vain sophistries of increduliiy ! let him come and 
breathe the pure ethereal air of the mountain ! let him 
come and here contemplate that azure vault in which 
millions of orbs appear to be hung like so many torches 
to enlighten the darkness of night ! let him come tn see 
the great host of heaven pass before him ! and, at the 
sight of such marvellous order, of so regular, so constant, 
a march, at the sight of so much beauty, so much gran¬ 
deur', amazed, confounded, he will sink on his knees, be¬ 
fore Him, who, by a jign of his almighty will, created 
all these things; and from his heart, moved, softened,filled 
with admiration, gratitude, and love, will escape, in spite 
of him, these words of praise in which the royal prophet 
proclaim,ed the glory of the Most High —“The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handy-work !” 

I cannot sufficiently admire the holy activity of Father 
Vital. The first to ri^e, it is he who rings the *^ngehts } 
presently afterwards he performs masl As soon as he 
leaves the church, VfM is surrounded by a multitude of 
invalids, who have thronged from all parts to receive 
from him the relief of different kinds which they need. 
He sends none away without it: he listens to their com¬ 
plaints, he cheers them, he dresses their wounds, even 
the most disgusting ; he give^ them advice, medicines, 
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bread, vegetables, money, asifar as the poverty in which 
he lives allows him. In the^course of the day, he works 
in the garden, superintends the arrangement and clean¬ 
ing of tl^ church anc^ sacristy, and enteVs into all the 
details of the household, which he directs with order and 
frugality. T||e change of occupatiois is the only recrea¬ 
tion that he enjoys, and he is always busy when night 
overtake^ him. 

He has had the ^offin made that is to receii^e his mor¬ 
tal remains : he visits it frequently, and he looks at it 
with the same joy that th*e worldly man would look at 
his new-built mansion. If he happens to betray any 
feeling of pain, it is because he is hot already in posses¬ 
sion of it. There is my last home,” said he ; and then, 
with the ardour of a saint, he added :—“ My soul is too 
long a stranger ; who shall give it wings, that it may By 
away to the place oT its rest!” 

Still, notwithstanding this continual thought of death, 
and amidst this impatience for (he hliss of another life, he 
manifests in his habitual intercourse a cheerfulness the 
most unaffected and the most amiable^ 

From Larissa you perceive* in the neighbourhood a con¬ 
vent of Catholic Armenians, where at this moment resides 
an archbishop, a man*of extraordinary merit. I have 
been more than once to pay him my respects, and'he re- 
*ceived me with great urbanity, a lie did me the honour 
to invite me to dinner, and, out of consideration for me, 
the arrangements were iif the European fashion, that is to 
say, the dishes were placed on a table, at which we sat on 
chairs, and not' on the floor, according to the cifstom of 
the East. Priests waited upon us. On eAterittg, they bent 
the knee to the archbishop ; a mark of respect paid him 
by ail ecclesiastics, when they come into his presence. 


VfiL. II. 
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letteJi xliii. 

Departure from Lariasa—Mouqfains of the Lebanon—-^ietureMne 
View—^The emirs Feres, Soliman, lind Abbas—Moucros—The 
Motoualis—The Maronites—^The Druses—Dair-el-Kamar, the 
Capital of the Drudes—Bteddin, the Residenl'e of the emir 
Bechir, Prince of Mount Lebanon—Maronite Bishop—Dinner 
from the Kitchen of the Prince—The Palace—Intefsiew 
the Emir—His Wife—Visits to his thre^ Sons—Horn worn by 
the Women of Mount Lebanon—Departure from Bteddin—M. 
de Lamartine. 


Bey rout, September 12, 1832. 

It was not without regret, my dear Charles, that I tore 
myself away from the peaceful and happy monastery of 
Larissa. Though impatient to continue my tour of Mount 
Lebanon, I could not resolve to part from the venerable 
man, with whom I had passed such*' delicious moments. 
On leaving him, my eyes filled with tears ; I clasped him 
to my heart; I fell at his .feet to receive his blessing, and 
we parted. 

I took with me,..ac dragoman, a young Arab, nanred 
Francis, who has Jived thirfeen years in Rome, where he 
distinguished himself by proficiency in his studies, and 
wbo now holds the office of rector in a seminary of Ma- 
roniteb. We were accompanied by two moucros; a mule 
carried my baggage. '•« 

I intended in the first place to go to Bteddin, to visit 
the emir Bechir, prince of Mou'nt Lebanon, who resides 
there. This prince and his family are accounted Mussul¬ 
mans by the Turks, but it is certain that in secret they 
profess the Catholic religion. I have even been assured 
that the emir made a formal avowal of this fact to Ibrahim 
Pacha, who was nut at all displeased at it. I was obliged 
to return to Beyrout, tcl apply to the Aiistrian consul for 
such papers, and letters of recommendation as I should 
want. M. Laurella gr:ve me with pleasure a letter for 
l^is brother-in-law, physician to the prince, and another 
for the prinoe himself. I* also took with me some for the 
Catholic Maronite bishop, at whose residence I intended 
t(^ lodge. ' r 

Next morning, tat five*^oJclock, as we were le^iring 
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Bcyrout, we found in our w^ya regiment of Egyptian 
infantry performing the exercise. Unused to the rolling 
of the drum, our horses took fright, and we had some 
difficulty to make them go forward. * 

We firA crossed a plUin covered with firs, and, two 
leagues further, we entered the mountains of Lebanon. 
Some women* with basket^containing fresh figs, offered 
them to us ; they were the best that 1 ever tasted. They 
refused tb put a price upon them, and* accepted with 
thanks what 1 thou|ht fit to give. 

As we proceeded, the scenery became more and more 
picturesque. Several detached hills exhibited the form 
of truncated cones. ‘On their summits we perceived 
large houses and buildings, which had the appearance of 
castles. On the left, the view extended over the cliain 
of the Lebanon , on the right were to be seen Beyrout, 
its environs, its road, and the sea. The foot was covered 
with olive-trees. 

Struck by the aspect of one of tlio.se sites, crowned 
with a building, which to me appeared magnificent, 1 
exclaimed :—“Happy the man who owns that dwelling.’’ 

“ Happy!” repeated my dsagoman,"in a low tone, that 
he might not be heard by the persons of our retinue ; 
“happy!” he repeated a second time, heaving a deep 
sigh !....“ he is deprived of sight!” 

• “And by what accident?” ^ 

“Alas ! he is one of the emirs whose eyes were put 
out, and their tongues out off by command of the emir 
Bechir, the reigning prince of the mountain, after a vic¬ 
tory which he»had gained over a party that was hostile 
to him. “Three emirs,” continued he, un^Jlerwent this 
operation. Feres, Soliman, and Abbas, and all three were 
his nephews! Bechir’s wife, and thfii family of the con¬ 
demned princes^ throwing themselves at the feet of the 
conqueror, in vain solicited their pardon. The manner 
in which the punishment was inflicted is htfrrible. The 
moit^h was forced open, and the tongue being pulled 
forward by an iron hook, was,half cut off. ^ The ramyod 
of a pistol, being made red-hot, was then thrust into their 
eyes. • 

“ The* emirs, or princes, who reigt on the mountaifl,” 
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continued my dragoman, as you probably know, of 
the family of Schahab-Druse. The first of that name 
came from the province of Hourad and the town of 
Schahbas ; the emir Josep^h Schahab is one of the latter. 
He whom you are going to visif has governed for thirty- 
two )'ears. He first destrojj^ed the Gemblati faction, 
which acknowledged Joseph, surnamed by ft Suzbecki, as 
chief; and, having attained the supreme power by his 
valour, hq has annihilated, in its turmthe very faction to 
which he owed his elevation.” 

This prince has three sotis. The eldest, the emir 
Kassem, is not very bright, but he is an excellent man, 
and extremely polite to strangers. The second, the emir 
Khajil, is a good soldier ; he is brave, but, like his elder 
brother, not particularly intelligent. The third, the emir 
Amin, directs all the affairs : he is his father’s favourite 
and right hand ; he is subtle, crafty, and is accounted one 
of the first living Ar.ibian poets. 

The heat was suffocating. Our moucros made it a 
pretext for stopping every moment, not so much to rest 
themselves or theij horses, as to prolong the journey, ^nd 
to get more wages. In Syria and Palestine these moucros 
are extremely rude and selfish ; there are a few travellers 
but have reason to complain of their incivility and exces¬ 
sive greediness. One of the greatest miseries of the 
pilgrim is to find himse'f, in a manner, at the mercy of 
such fellows, without any knowledge of the language of 
the country; and it is a great deal worse when they have 
contrived to gain over the interpreter, as was the case 
with on the banks of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
On this ocoasioit, I might have reached Bteddin the 
same evening, had not their perverseness reduced me to 
the necessity of parsing the night near a brook, wrapped 
in my carpet, which ser ved at once for bed and bedding. 

Next morning, at dawn, I roused my caravan, and we 
resumed our route. .JThe road was very bad. Arid 
mountains, deep precipfces, had succeeded the beautiful 
scenery whic.h I had admired the preceding day: it W'as 
but now and then that landscapes less dreary met my 
view. The hamlets througli which we passed were in- 
ha*bited by Drusesyiiwho at-e most numerous in this part 
of the I<ebanon. 
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Some writers have confounded, under the general ap¬ 
pellation of Druses, the threc'principal nations inhabiting 
the Lebanon. These nations differ in religion and origin, 
and have nothing in common but their aruipathy to the 
Turks, anH their submission to*the same chief, the prince 
of the mountain : they are the Motoualis, the Maronites, 
and the DruAs, properly so called. 

The first, to the number of seventy or eighty thousand, 
ocsupy the lower part of the mountains, and extend to 
Balbeck. They are Mahometans, of the se*ct of Ali, 
cousin-german and son-in-law of the Prophet. This Ali 
was to have succeeded his father-in-law as caliph; being 
unable to carry his election, he retired to Arabia, re¬ 
vised and modified the doctrine of Mahomet, and gained 
numerous partisans by permitting many things wliich 
his rivals prohibited ; so that, in the year of Christ 656, 
he found himself at.the head of a formidable sect in op¬ 
position to that of Omar. The tribes of the Motoualis, 
who finally settled in the Lebanon, and mingled with the 
Druses, follow, one may say, id all points, the civil and 
religious customs of the Persians, from whom they are 
descended. They would dctem th’eftiselves polluted if 
they were to have communication, not only in their 
prayers, but even in their repasts, with any person of a 
different creed. • * 

The Maronites are Catholic Cjjiristians, following the 
Syrian ritual. They are scattered over the valleys to¬ 
wards the centre of the.Lebanon, and on the elevated 
points of the loftiest of its mountains. They extend also 
to the environs in the dioceses of Giblet, Boinon, and 
Tripoli. • , 

Respecting the origin of their name, historians do not 
agree: some assert that it is derivetk from Maronea, a 
town of Syria, gientioned by Ptolemy; others say that 
they were thus called after a man named Maron. But 
among these latter there is a difference of opinion. On 
the ^ne hand, it is affirmed that he was a heretic, attached 
to the errors of Macarius, patriarch of Antioch, epn* 
demned in 681, at the sixth general council; on the 
other, it is maintained that h^ was the celebrated ancho¬ 
rite Mafon, who lived in the* fourth^century, to whOln 
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one of the yet extant letters of St. John Chrysostom is 
addressed, and whose life'was written by Theodoret. 
You will guess, my dear friend, that the latter is the 
notion adopted by the Maronites. 

The Maronites form 6f themselves a popolation of 
nearly two hundred thousand souls, most of whom are 
scattered in a multitude of villages, built ^mphitheatri- 
cally on the sides of the mountains, and almost to their 
very tops. Some of these villages are so close tha<'. it 
would be easy to pass in a few minutes from one to the 
other, if, instead of making the endless circuits which you 
are obliged to do by the steepness of the rocks or the 
depth of the gorges and precipices, you could traverse, 
as the bird dies, the space which separates them. They 
are pointed out by the flourishing state of cultivation of 
the contiguous lands, the soil of which has most fre¬ 
quently been brought thither by acljve industry. The 
buildings present nothing that distinguishes them from 
the hamlets of Palestine, unle.ss it be the kind of castle 
which is the residence of the sheik, to whom the admin¬ 
istration and the police of the place belong. 

The vulgar language is .the Arabic, and the learned 
language, which very few understand, is the Chaldean. 
It is in the latter that divine service is performed. 

Thp monastic life is nowhere held in greater venera¬ 
tion: it is infinitely more respected and better appre¬ 
ciated, even by the intidel, than it is in the West, by 
many who still call themselves Christians. The number 
of the monasteries is considerable. They belong to 
different orders, but among these that of St. Anthony 
holds the fijst rank. You perceive them on' the most 
rugged crags, and always, at some distance from other 
habitations. The,|nonks livethere secreted, in a manner, 
and cut off*from all intercourse. Thei( apparel is mean 
and coarse ; they never eat meat, and but very seldom 
drink wine. Their principal occupations are prayer, 
manual labour, and agriculture : and they practisg the 
most generous hospitality. 

As for the Druses, properly so called, their origin is 
more uncertain than that ,of the two preceding tribes. 
According to somq, they are thus named after the country 
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which they inhabit. If we may believe the most ac¬ 
credited traditions of the country, they are descended 
from the small remnant of the Crusaders, who, after the 
last disasters of the Christian army, took refuge and 
settled in^his part of tlfe Lebanon, under the conduct of 
the Count de Dreux, one of the bravest of the French 
nobles, whoft name they assumed. The chronicles add 
that, having fortified themselves amidst these deserts, 
they corftracted marriages with the females of the neigh¬ 
bouring 'tillages ; ^nd that, having no priest/, they gra¬ 
dually forgot the Catholic*religion, and at length ceased 
to be Christians without becoming Mussulmans. 

Part of then! are reputed to be idolaters : they are 
said to worship an ox or a calf; and it is stated as a 
certain fact, that they keep in their houses figures of 
those animals. 

Others, who are.called among them Ukkals, that is, 
enlightened, in opposition to the vulgar, whom they 
term Djahels, or ignorant, have retained several Chris¬ 
tian dogmas. They never sv^ear, and make profession 
of exemplary piety. The highest in dignity live in a 
state of celibacy. They aonsider "themselves as the 
purest of mankind, and regard as a pollution the slightest 
contact with the tlWngs b}' them reputed profane. 
They wear a white turban, in token of their .jiurfty. 

, The turban of the others is in general of black or red 
silk. 

You may read, as I hjve read, in the work of a certain 
philosophic traveller, that “several of the Druses admit 
the transmigration of souls ; that others worship the sun, 
moon, and stars ; that, among the Turks, tljey affect the 
habits of Mussulmans, frequent the mosques, perform 
their ablutions, and say their praye£S ; that, among the 
Maronites, the 3 J go to church, apd use holy water : that, 
urged by the one or the other, they arereasily persuaded ‘ 
to receive either circumcision or baptism.^’ These are 
poigts on which I have not been able to collect informa¬ 
tion sufficiently positive to, affirm anytjiing; pomts 
which have been formally contradicted by geographers, 
and which I am the less disposed to believe, because the 
veracity of the writer who has advgnced them is int>re 
thfti suspected. 
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A fact much more incontestable is, that, brave and 
warlike, a character which they have in common with 
the Motoualis and the Maronites, they always join the 
latter to defei\d the access to their mountains against the 
Turks, to whom, in other''respe(its, they remaiii subject; 
and that they would not endure an oppressive yoke, 
unless from absolute inability to shake it'''ofi'. Hospi¬ 
tality is their favourite virtue : their manners are mild ; 
still they carry-jealousy to a great length, and^'like Ihe 
Mussulmans, never allow their wonrren to show them¬ 
selves, unless veiled. In general, the only labour in which 
they engage is of the agricultural kind, principally the 
cultivation of the vine and mulberry-tree. The scattered 
population amounts to about one hundred thousand souls. 

At ten in the morning, we came in sight of their 
capital, which in reality is but a considerable village. It 
is called Dair-el-Kamar, which signifies House of the 
Moon.” It is situated on the side of a hill, at the foot 
of which runs the brook Damour. 

In advancing, we perceived, through thick clouds of 
dust which rose above the town, a great number of men 
upon the roofs. As soon as we entered, we discovered 
that this dust proceeded from some houses which they 
were pulling down. These houses belonged, we were 
told, tp sheiks of the Druses, who, adhering to the Porte, 
had fled to the army of the Grand Signor, to serve their 
legitimate sovereign against the Egyptians, and against 
the emir, who had become Ibrshim’s ally. Bechir, in 
revenge, caused their dwellings to be demolished, and 
their mt'lberry-trees to be cut dowm. A circumstance 
which caused met not less surprise and pain than this 
spectacle of destruction and ruin, was to see, besides the 
buildings which were falling with a crash under the 
hatchet and the hammei^ Druses and Tur,ks, cross-legged, 
with pipes in tkeir mouths, watching with a stupidly 
tranquil look the devastation of the property of their 
kinsmen and friends f atid not far off, traders, in bazars 
abundantly stocked, displaying and selling their goods 
quite covered with dust, and appearing wholly engrossed 
by their gains and profits. ^ At some distance farther, 
thwy were dragging^some unfortunate creatures td prison: 
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and a troop of boys, with the thoughtlessness of their 
age, were laughing and playing as they ran after them. 

I stopped a few moments in a convent of Maronites, 
whence I despatched a messenger to the emir’s physician, 
to acquaint him with mf arrival, and to request him to 
give informa^on of it to the bishop;^to whom 1 was re¬ 
commended. * 

On leaving Dair-el-Kamar, you perceive Bteddin, 
which is’only a short league distant. ' The prince’s 
palace and the buildings belonging to it, standing on the 
summit and slope of the hitl, great part of which they 
occupy, present an admirable view. The mass of build¬ 
ing, the trees, lh*e cascades which embellish this abode, 
are the more striking, because the stranger is far from 
expecting so much grandeur and magnificence. 

I entered Bteddin at eleven in the forenoon. I pro¬ 
ceeded at once to th« residence of Monseigneur Abdal¬ 
lah, who welcomed me in the most amiable manner, and 
immediately sent to inform the emir of my arrival. In 
a few minutes, he received a note in which his highness 
int^ated that I should be admittec^ to his presence at 
four in the afternoon. Meanwhile, he directed that 
every attention should be paid, and that I should be sup¬ 
plied with refreshments from his own kitchen. 

At one o’clock, several oflieers and a numerous, train 
•of servants came to the bishop’s^ They served up din¬ 
ner for us on an enormous round table of tin, about six 
inches in height. The bishop and myself were the only 
persons at table, at which we sat cross-legged on cush¬ 
ions. About t?wenty small round cakes, almost as thin 
as a sheet of paper, were thrown by mb, and I was pro¬ 
vided with a silver spoon and fork. The bishop ate after 
the fashion of the Arabs, that is, wiUi his fingers ; like 
them he thrust Ms cake into the dishes, and scooped up 
with it what he wished to take. The dinner was not 
eatable. It was a load of viands ia? sea of •melted but¬ 
ter .An officer of the prince’s kitchen, constantly on his 
knees beside me, held a large silver goblet,with wat§r, 
which he handed to me, from time to time. This servile 
attitude was distressing to me : all my intreaties could 
not prevail upon him to rise.* It waf only by hurryillg 
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my meal that I could deliver myself from so degrading 
a politeness. 

At four o’clock, I repaired to the palace, accompanied 
by the bishop and my dragoman. In front of that edifice 
there is an immense court, in which four or fi^e hundred 
horses, bridled and,caparisoned, were picjceted. Their 
beauty, the richness of their housings, mostly of different 
colours-r-the brilliant dress of the riders, continually in 
motion to^carry the orders of the prince—the successive 
arrival of the sheiks and grandees of the country, coming 
to pay their respects to the emir—had there been nothing 
to see but this, it would have been sufficient to compen¬ 
sate for the trouble of the journey; 

From this court, you pass through a spacious porch to 
a flight of steps, which leads to another court of not less 
extent, paved with white marble, in the middle of which 
rises a jet-d’eau, that falls into a spacious basin, likewise 
of white marble. On the sides are the offices, the lodg¬ 
ings of the attendants, the baths, &c. At the farther end 
is the entrance to the palace. 

This court was fujl of military men, civil officers, pnd 
slaves. My arrival set them all in a bustle : they ran to 
and fro, and crowded around me. On reaching the door 
of the prince’s apartments, I wSs introduced with the 
bishop and the dragoman. 

The emir is an old ijian of seventy-three, of a strong 
constitution, and enjoying excellent health. A thick, 
long, white beard covers his whole chest. He is very 
ugly; but the richness of his dress, and a studied 
elegance, by diverting the eye, render the plainness of 
his person less stHking. He received me in a large hall, 
round which were ranged, as usual, piles of cushions. 
Through an open d-oor, at the extremity of this apartment, 
was to be seen anothei* handsome roonr, adorned with a 
fountain. His Highness had at his side a dagger enriched 
with diamonds : heuvas seated on a magnificent carpet, 
smoking. Officers, servants, white slaves and Alack 
slaves, stood at a respectful distance. 

On appearing before him, I bowed in the European 
fashion : he returned the salutation by putting his hand 
tS' his heart, and made me*' a sign to sit down by him—I 
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obeyed. The bishop seated himself near me ; my drago¬ 
man remained standing. After the first compliments, I 
was offered refreshments, coffee, lemonade ; and at the 
same time, a napkin, richly em])roidered whh gold, was 
handed to Ae to wipe m 3 )^mouth. 

The emir ^sked me some questions : as I did not 
answer them so quickly as lie wished, he conceived that 
1 had a dislike to explain myself before the attendants. 
He made a sign w^h his hand, and the whol^of them 
rushed towards the door, like a flock of sheep running 
away from a wild beast. • The slightest gesture, the 
slightest motion of a despot, produces on the slaves who 
surround him an effect which cannot be described. If 
this motion, this gesture, is violent, it is like a thunder* 
bolt. 

Bechir was grieved to learn that the emperor of Russia 
had withdrawn his consul-general from Alexandria : this 
intelligence gave him some uneasiness. He appeared to 
me not less affected by the inforjmation which he had re¬ 
ceived, that France was sending thirty thousand men to 
the jVlorea ; ten thousand of whom^ must have 

already arrived. He talked a good deal about my sover¬ 
eign, the emperor of Austria, and the death of the duke 
of Reichstadt, for whon? he seemed to feel much interest, 
and made me promise not to quit his residence without 
%alling again. » 

On leaving him, I was shovvn over his palace, which 1 
found less remarkable than T had at first imagined it to 
be. His officers conducted me into several rooms, where 
the gilding waA lavished with extreme profusion, but 
without taste; and they were astonished that I was not 
enraptured at so much magnificence. The only thing 
that struck me by its beauty was the* bath, which is of 
marble. I was dSsured, however,'that the harem is the 
most splendid part of the palace ; but that I did not see. 
The physician and a Catholic Arme''ian bislfbp, the con¬ 
fessor* of the princess, are the only males who have the 
privilege of entering it. I hav3 used the term hareTHy 
because the Arabs continue to give that appellation to 
the wing,inhabited by the emSr ; though, contrary to the 
custqp of the princes of the^ rhountain, he has but one 
wife. 
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Though advanced in years, he is married to a second 
wife, only sixteen years old, for whom he shows the 
fondest affection. When, after he had lost his first wife, 
who w’as oldfer than himself, he thought of forming a new 
connexion, he sent a person to\]!onstantinoplh to buy for 
him three young Georgian sjaves to chooM from; for the 
sum of forty-three thousand piasters, his commission was 
executed. The youngest w’as selected, instructed in re¬ 
ligion, baptized, and united to the prince : the two others 
became her servants. Magnificent presents, including 
diamonds of great value, were made to the bride. She 
was worthy of the attentions and the generosit}' of her 
husband for her amiable disposition, her prudence, and, 
above all, for an extraordinary modesty, that is not 
affected by the high rank to which she has been raised. 
But what is, perhaps, still more remarkable, her two 
companions, who had an equal right to hope to become 
princesses, content with their lot, wait upon her most 
assiduously, without envying her better fortune. 

From Bechir’s palace, I went to the residence of the 
emir Amin. He w^is that day giving audience. Among 
the throng which filled thd hall, 1 remarked the grandees 
of the mountain, whom it was easy to distinguish, because 
they were seated, while all the” other persons present 
were standing. Amin received me very graciously, 
made me sit down by^hirn, and asked me a great numbet 
of questions, but with such volubility, that my dragoman 
had scarcely time to interpret them, and I to utter a few 
words in reply. The ravages of the cholera made him 
uneasy; indeed to me he appeared greatly alarmed. 
Our convei’sation took place in the presence of the whole 
assembly: grandees,servants, slaves, all listened,laughed 
or looked grave, according to the nature of the subjects 
spoken of. Most of them joined in tne conversation : 
this is customary; and, to judge from the impression 
produced upon me, Hsothiog is more embarrassing for a 
stranger. « 

*1 then wont to the emir KhaliPs. 1 found him super¬ 
intending the wainscoting of a room. The prince has a 
^ania for building. It is *a great chance that a room 
pleases him for silt months : he is frequently tired ^of it 
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sooner : he then pulls it down, builds another on a new 
plan, decorates it with fresh ornaments ; and, before he 
has inhabited it many weeks, he begins to dislike that. 
Seated on a velvet cushion, he was smoking his pipe, 
amidst cab|net-makers, carpenters, and locksmiths ; who, 
with hatchets, hammers, and files, made a noise that 
Stunned you and set yoirt* leelh on edge. Like his 
brother, he desired me lo sit down by him, ordered re- 
frelShnienls to be brought me, and talked to me about 
war. I have alrca<?y told you that he is a goo3 soldier: 
he has distinguislied 'kimsckf in the service of Ibrahim ; 
and, when his father, the emir Uechir, had to fight the 
parties which deputed the supreme authority with him, 
he was ably seconded by Khalil. The latter is, never¬ 
theless, without appointment and without authority, * 

My last visit was to emir Kassem, who resides in a 
separate palace. Hg received me with the utmost polite¬ 
ness. He is considered as the least clever of the prince’s 
three sons. All I know is, that I thought him the 
most amiable of the whole famMy. He presented lo me 
his son and liis daughter, both extremely well-bred. 
The young princess, who is ^sixteen,•possesses extraor¬ 
dinary beauty, and, what is more, extraordinarj^ modesty, 
I was not a little surprVed to see her wear on Jier head 
a prodigious horn ; this is an arlicleof dress with^moM 
^11 the married women of the Lebanon, The horn is 
longer or shorter, according lo I he Van k of the individual; 
that of the princess is ful] two feet and a half long; they 
alone have a right to wear it before marriage- This 
singular ornamQnt is in the shape of a spcaking-tnfjmpet. 
It is of silver or gold. The ladies of Mount Lebanon 
put a large veil over it. Their attachment to this ap¬ 
pendage amounts in some even lo pas.-^ion. The)" never 
lay it aside, either in health or ir^ sickness, or even on 
the bed of death : they expire in this heiid-dress. The 
horn is then sold, and the produce of it is iiaudly spent 
in haying masses said for the peace of the soul of the 
deceased : hence, perhaps, the afl'ection which Ihejr 
manifest for this object. 

There is another sort of ]iorn, which some women 
wear on the side of the head. ^This covers th^ ear an<!^ 

vdt. II.—9 ^ • • 
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the cheek, and its point projects beyond the shoulder. 
It nearly resembles, in form, the horn used by deaf 
persons. 

The emirs. Amin, Khalil, and Kassem, have a strong 
resemblance to one anotlfbr, and are all rem|('trkable for 
extraordinary corpulence. Their wives are the only 
society of their you*ng step-mother. ** 

■ These three brothers, and the prince, their father, as 
I have told you, are Catholics ; they are very punclual 
in the performance of their religious'cluties, but they do 
not go publicly to tiie church at 'Bteddin : they hear 
mass in a private chapel. This conduct appears to me 
the more extraordinary, since the greater part of the 
inhabitants of the mountain are Catholics, and since the 
Turks are now without power, and the Egyptians very 
tolerant. The emir Bechir and his whole family pay 
the utmost respect to the bishop : I even observed, when 
1 visited the emir Kassem, that the princess, his daughter, 
kissed the hands of the prelate. 

A magnificent Catholic church is at this moment 
building at Bteddin : the expense is defrayed by the 
prince. ‘ ' 

I had seen all that could interest my curiosity in this 
residence. Having determined t*o set out at night, on 
nty return to Beyrout, I went to take leave of the emir. 
The prince lavished upon me marks of honour and di.s- 
tinction in the presence of his court, and offered to give 
me not only letters of recommendation to the different 
authorities, but some of his guards for an escort, so long 
as I should be in his territories : but, as this would have 
been at onc^e expensive and useless, 1 thanked him, and 
declined the offer. 

I set out, at eleven o’clock, by magnificent moonlight. 
At noon, next day, I yv’as at Beyrouth There I found 
Monsieur and Madame de Lamartine, with their young 
daughter, Julia. I cannot tell you how much 1 was 
delighted to see the illustrious author of the “ Medita¬ 
tions.” His poems have procured me many happy mo¬ 
ments, and,“in particularjhis beautiful verses of “ Hope” 
have often soothed and co>nforted my heart. It was a 
S^eal happiness to rj^ie to ha.7e an opportunity of expressing 
xny gii-atitude to him. ’ 
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M. de Lamartine was going to make the same tour 
which 1 was finishing as a pilgrim. As I could stay but 
a few days at Beyrout, during that short interval I 
omitted no occasion of profiting by his society and enjoy¬ 
ing his in^resting corfvirsation. 


J.ETTER XLIV. 

Departure From Beyrout—Tripoli—M. Lafond—Italian Renegade 
—Sponge Fishery—Mountains of Lebanon—Village of Eden— 
Remarkable Walnut-Trees—Sheik of Edin; his family—Cedars 
of Lebanon—Maronitc ^lerdsmen—Valley of Bekaa—Balbeck— 
Charity of the Catholic Arabs—Temple of the Sun—Damascus 
—The Lazarist and Franciscan Fathers—^The Via Recta—House 
of Ananias—Window from which St. Paul was let down by 
the Christians; Cavern where he secreted himself—Catholic 
C h urch es—Descri p tion of Damascus— Bazars—Khans—M osques 
—Caravan of Mecca—Population—Fanaticism. 

Damascus, October 13,1832. 

I LEFT Beyrout, my dear Charles, on the 14th of last 
month, and embarked at eleven '{f'clock for Tripoli. 
Though I have a great dread of sea-sickness, from which 
I always suffer exceedingly, still I preferred that mode of 
travelling to a journey on horseback, for two loi^ dsfys, 
on a scorching beach. It w'as not long before I repented 
my choice. At midnight, the sea, at first calm and tran¬ 
quil, became so rough, tjiat the master of our vessel, who 
had stood out too far from land, began to be very uneasy. 
The waves, following one another with frightful^-apidity, 
came roaring around the vessel, frequently rising above 
it and threatening to engulph us. I looked* sorrowfully 
at them, holding by the ropes, and regretting that I had 
not adhered to ^he resolution whjch I iiad more than once 
formed, not to expose myself again, unless in case of abso¬ 
lute necessity, to the fickleness of an element which had 
already involved me in serious dangers. 

Near me was an Egyptian colonel, a man of most 
remarkable aspect, who had been severely vtounded afthe 
siege of Acre. His woundg were far from healed : they 
gave hfm excruciating pain, and^he moaned heavily. 'She 
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mortal agony which he endured was legible in his coun¬ 
tenance. I would fain have cheered him : he knew no 
more of my language than I did of his ; my looks alone 
expressed the,sympathy that I felt. He comprehended 
them, and appeared tliankTul. Alas ! what se'h'ices can 
a stranger render to a stranger in a fisliing |«niack tossed 
by the waves, and in which the seafaring man himself 
sometimes finds it dilTicult to keep on his legs ! 

However, in* spite of the rough weather, we mdfle 
nearly seventeen French leagues in six hours, and at day¬ 
break found ourselves off Tripoli. We landed in the 
harbour, at the village called La Marina, about half a 
league distant from the town. * 

From the port I proceeded to Tripoli, and alighted at 
the c'onvent of the Franciscans of the Holy Land. The 
only persons there were Father Fortunatus, president of 
the establishment, and another monk. Holh made me 
most welcome. Several European officers in the service 
of the viceroy lodged or dined that day at the convent. 
What was my surprise to'tneet again with M. Lafond, a 
Frenchman, em])loycd as surgeon-m.ijor in the Egyptian 
army, whom I liad Known at Jatfa. He ajjpeared not less 
pleased than myself at this unexpected meeting, talked 
to me about his journey, inquired cemeerningmy intended 
route, and ])roposed to accompany me, 1 accepted this 
obliging offer the more cheerfully, because he was perfect 
master of Arabic, and I could not have a more amiable or 
more capable interpreter. 

There is nothing remarkable about the convent and the 
church, hut the court before the entrance is very hand¬ 
some ; it is paved<wilh marble, and adorned with a large 
basin, from tt)c centre of which I’ises a magnificent foun¬ 
tain. The garden is striking, from the number and the 
beauty of its fruit-trees, and also on account of its high 
trellises, so thickly covered with foliage as to be imper¬ 
vious to the rays of the sun: in their shade the community 
in general dines. « 

A few nioments before we sat down to table. Father 
Fortunatus, who was walking therewith me, took me aside, 
and said : 1 must apprize you, Father, that you will dine 

toiday with a young Italian, the commandant of the citadel. 
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and captain in the regiment of the guards, who has turned 
Mahometan, and taken the name of Mustapha.’’ 

“ What!” I exclaimed, hurried away by a transport of 
indignatioB, which I w^ notable to repress; “what! 
would yoirmake me dine with an apostate ! Surely, you 
cannot mean%hat ! no, no ;• never, nfiver !” 

“ You are too nice : he dines here every day, and no¬ 
body objects to it.” 

“ Indeed, I must confess, it is not what 1 think quite 
right.” 

“ I am not the person who would strive to extenuate 
(he heinous offence which he has committed. He was only 
seventeen at the time ; but he repents it: he means to 
leave this country as soon as he can obtain payment of^a 
sum which the government owes him, and which he can¬ 
not do without, and is determined to seize the first oppor¬ 
tunity to reconcile fiimself with the Church. With the 
exception of this fault, he is an excellent man, and 1 assure 
you that, in his present disposition, he is better than a 
great many Christians.” 

What say you ? with the exception of this fault ? Is 
not apostacy the most heinous* of crimes ?” 

“ I declare to you,” continued the Father, “that this 
Mustapha protects all the Christians; that he not only 
bestows on them considerable alms, but that, in general, 
*he renders us the greatest services ; and it seems to me 
but reasonable to make some allowance for this conduct, 
and for his repentance.” * 

“ All this. Father, is well, very well; but all this can¬ 
not excuse his 'apostacy. I will not see him, still less 
dine in his company.” 

“ I entreat you !” 

“ It is useless ; I should think thatl was sinning.” 

“ 1 will take ttte sin upon myseff.” , 

We were still talking, when a party of officers came 
towards us. “ There he is !” said the Father, “ there he 
is ! tlie foremost is he.” A shudder seized me. I raised 


my eyes, and behind a young man of abouUtwenty-six, 
with an interesting countenance, and pale and melancholy 
look. He came up to me he would have kissed mj^ 
han^ but I drew itjback witfi horroU: he perceived it. 
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and kept silence. I remarked myself that the settled 
sadness expressed by all his features had become still 
deeper ; pity entered my heart, and triumphed over the 
repugnance v^ich I felt tp sit d^wn to table wUh him. 

He ale little. During dinner, an officer having called 
him Mustapha, the name by^which he is k'.own : “ My 
name,’’ said he, with a deep sigh, looking at me, “ is Jean 
Francois.” I cannot describe to you the impression my^de 
upon me. by those lew words, uttered with courageous 
penitence. The horror which he had excited in me gave 
place to the tcnderesl compass'ion. “PoorJean Frangois!” 
said I, inwardly; and my soul lifted it,self towards the 
God of mercy, imploring him not to forsake this un¬ 
fortunate man. After dinner, when about to take leave 
of us, he came to me, and ofTered me his hand, without 
speaking a word : his look seemed to siy :—“ Have pity 
on me !”—and I gave him mine, at ihe same time point¬ 
ing to heaven. 

He came to see me in the evening. Our conversation 
lasted till very late. I hope, from the infinite bounty of 
our mercil'ul Saviojjr, that he will lose no time in return¬ 
ing to the bosom of the Cliurch, and doing penance pro¬ 
portionate to the enormity of the offence which he has 
h^d the misfortune to commit. * 

Next morning, I began to explore Tripoli. It is a 
very ancient town, on which, fron; the very first, its 
harbour conferred great importance. Mention is made 
of it in the second book of the Maccabees (xiv. 1). The 
Turks call it Tarabolas. Tlie name of Tripoli, which the 
Greeks'gave it, and which we have retained, signifies 
three towns, because it is, in fact, composed of three 
towns not far distant from each other, liie principal of 
which belonged to the Syrians. It is seated at the foot 
of Mount Lebanon, an<^ watered by the'Nahar Kadischa, 
a river, which, tieing directed into several canals, at once 
supplies the' wants of the town, and serves for irrigating 
the fields and gardens. The population, computed by 
same at tert, thousand souls, is almost all Mahometan. 
The number of the Catholics is very small : there are, 
^yerlheless, three convent;;; that of the Francjscans, at 
wliich 1 lodged ; one of Capuchin^; and one of ^are- 
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oofed Carmelites. Each of these houses is usually in¬ 
habited by only two or three monks, and sometimes 
contains but a single individual. 

The environs are delightful,Jbut unhealtihy as a place 
of abode. ^Epidemic fevers prevail there, as in Cyprus, 
in the montiv of July, August, and September, and some¬ 
times even later. 

^t the^ beginning of the twelfth century, this district, 
having been conquered by Baldwin, brother of. Godfrey, 
was erected into the county of Tripoli,'and subsisted 
under that name till the doVnfall of the Crusaders. 

In one of m^excursions, I made the acquaintance of 
M. Lombard, of Marseilles, who has been .cctlled at 
Tripoli fur some years. He, as well as his family, loaded 
me witli civilities. It is one of the most hospitable houses 
that it has been my lot to meet with. The stranger, to 
what nation soever tie belongs, is treated there with such 
attention and kindness as frequently make him forget the 
fatigues and hardships which Jic encounters in visiting 
these parts. 

1 went with M. Lombard’s child)V>n to the beach, to 
see an establishment for the Nponge fi.shery. From one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred Greek divers were en¬ 
gaged in this oecupatiefn, under the direction of the pjo- 
prictor, who cannot carry on this business for hfs own 
profit without paying a yearly duty to the government. 
He is a Greek,- a very amiable man, married to a French 
woman. He made me‘a pre.sent of a very fine sponge, 
still attached to the part of the rock on which it grew. 
M. Lombard, senior, at whose house left it^ kindly 
promised to pack it up for me, and to send it»to Beyrout, 
where I shall find it on mj' return. 

Hitherto I had always remarked that, when labouring 
men returned hUme after the ardtious tojl of a long day, 
the first thing they did was to seek rest. The Greek 
divers presented a totally different spectacle ; they were 
haraosed with fatigue ; and yet, on their return, I saw 
them frolicking, dancing, and. frisking about, till they 
were out of breath. 

Abou| to resume my per^rinations, and embarrasse,(jl 
by jny baggage, 1 r^olyed to* buy ai% ass to carry it for 
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me. I was speaking of this intention before some officers 
of Ibrahim’s army, when one of them requested my ac¬ 
ceptance of a donkey for which he had no further occa¬ 
sion, and whicV he thou^t very likely to sui^ me. In 
spite of my urgent entreaties, he would not allow me to 
reimburse, at least, Vl-hat the q^nimal cost hit'A ; and next 
day his servant brought me a two-year-old colt, very 
small, but strong, sturdy, and nimble as a deer 1 cov'Id 
not possibly have found a beast of th£t species more in¬ 
telligent, more willing, and more docile. Buried, in a 
manner, under his burden, his head alone was visible : in 
spite of this heavy load, he ascended the highest hills, 
without ever stopping, vieing in speed with our horses, 
and sometimes even distancing them. In the evening, 
weary and jaded, he would come and lie down by us on 
the carpets which we spread for ourselves to sleep upon, 
waiting to be relieved of his burden, and to be supplied 
with food ; and next morning he trotted off again as 
fresh as ever. I need no^- tell you what care I took of 
him : not trusting in this particular to iny guides, not 
even to the one to v/viom I consigned my horse, I cheer¬ 
fully shared my bread with him, and, grateful for the 
services that he rendered me, I would have composed, I 
would yet compose, a most glowing panegyric on his 
race, if’ feeling were sufficient to make a painter or a 
writer. ' 

Accustomed to ride a horse, and to give him the pre¬ 
ference in everything, I had mofe than once laughed at 
the panegyric written upon the ass, by one of the most 
eminent poets of mirage. On seeing hoW much I owed 
to mine, I reproached myself for my injustice, and thought 
that Delille had not duly appreciated his worth, when he 
said of him:— 

The ass, ^ith less of beauty, spirit, fire,' 

Is Bubititute, not rival, to the liorse. 

To the proud steed he leaves his stately step. 

His splendid trappings, and his haughty gait: 

A clov'u his teacher, and his lesson stripes, 

A eutnpter-saddle all his finery, 

And all his tare a thistle. 

To him Mars opens not his glormus school; 

No conqueror4ie—he aids the peaamt's toil. 
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When young, he has his graces, gambols, sports: 

Grown up, is patient, strong, and never tires; 

In sad old age his thankless owner pays 
By willing, persevering services. 

The farmer’s and durveyor’s sturdy drudge^ 

Wiifk hollow flanks, bending beneath the load 
Of Wlanced panniers, to the tradesman rich, 

And fi%gal danio, he da^y bears suf^plies. 

And fends the City, fasting oft himself, 

With steady step, he clears the precipice; 

Kflows well ht^ way, his master, and his home. ^ 

Which of man s servants is content with less? * 

In poverty lie liCes, groy^s old, and dies. 

Are you not astonished that, after tiie enumeration of 
so many qualities whioh render this valuable animal so 
worthy of interest, Delille should wind up with merely 
saying, that 

He interests by the hardness of his hi ? 

I will add in confidence, and in all the simplicity of a 
pilgrim who has visiled, as a Cliristian, the stable at 
Hethlehem, and the streets throfigh which Jesus passed 
at the lime of his solemn entry into Jerusalem, that in 
me the ass excites more than yilerest^ lhat he appears to 
me with a sort of glory, when I recollect lhat he warmed 
with his breath the J#ord of heaven and earth, the 
Saviour of the world, 13 'ing in his manger ; and Ihyt hfe 
Jfore Him on the day when the children of the Jews, 
with palm-hranclies in their hands, accompanied his tri¬ 
umphal procession. , 

Forgive this digression, my dear Charles ; I shall now 
return to niy long journey. 

On the lf)th, I set out early in the morning with M. 
Lafond. Wc were accompanied by a servant and two 
guides. We took the road to Kden, a^village of Mount 
Lebanon, eight lejjgues from Trip(j)i, and three from the 
Cedars. I liad letters of recommendatioyi for Boutros 
Karam, sheik of the place, celebrated for his*hospitable 
attentions to travellers, and I had no doubt that we should 
be kipdly received by him. 

After an hour’s ride over a plain, sprinkletTwith a few 
agreeably situated hamlets, vye found ourselves at the 
foot of the mountains pf the Lebanon, mostly quite bare,* 
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exhibiting nothing but rocks and precipices, on the de¬ 
clivities of which we perceived, at long intervals, a few 
olive-trees and mean scattered dwellings. 

At noon, the heat having become insupportable, we 
halted near a poor-lookihg villfiige, where neverthe¬ 
less hoped to be abje to procure for money^oome refresh¬ 
ment. We asked for bread, eggs, butter, milk, fruit. 
“ We have none of the things that you want,’^ was the 
answer given by all to whom we^pplied : it was'hot 
their fault if we did not conclude that they lived upon 
air. Luckily, a peasant chr.nced to pass with a large 
basket of grapes : we bought his stock, and, seating our¬ 
selves in the shade, made an humble repa.st. 

At three we resumed our march. We had proceeded 
two leagues, when we saw a sheik mounted on a fine 
horse, and followed by several armed attendants de¬ 
scending from the mountain. It w'as Boutros, at whose 
house I calculated upon lodging. This meeting seemed 
likely to derange my plans, and gave me some pain. I 
accosted him and delivered my letters. “1 am very 
sorry,” said he, “ that I cannot return ; Amin, son of the 
emir Bechir, sets"^out this evening to join lbrahim,'and 
I am obliged to hasten away to Tripoli to pay my court 
to him. But I beg that you will go forward,” he added, 
^*and- be assured that you will be as well received at 
my house as if I were there. I shall be back again in r 
couple of days.” And he immediately despatched one 
of his servants to give notice of our speedy ai rival. 

As we advanced, Nature appeared more smiling and 
more luxuriant. Verdure, clumps of trees, a more vigor- 
pus vegetation,‘cheered us after the dreariness and the 
sterility of the country that we had been traversing. 
We soon found ourselves amidst magnificent scenery. 
Nothing can be morejovely than Edee and its environs. 
Enchanted by the scene that met my view, I was no 
longer surprised that many, misled still more by the fer¬ 
tility of the soil and the beauty of the spot than^by the 
identity of the names, s,hould have taken so delightful a 
country for the terrestrial paradise. 

I was particularly struck, on entering the village, by 
**the walnut-trees,^ of prodigious height and thickness. 
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from which the inhabitants were beating down the fruit 
These gigantic trees were surrounded by a multitude of 
men, women, children, and young persons of both sexes, 
singing, dancing, and indulging in noisy mirth. These 
songs, thiskhilarity, this tbustle,* imparted to Eden an air 
of life andVbappiness which I had ,not perceived any 
where since my departure iVom Switzerland. 

Meanwhile, the son of Boutros Karam, being apprized 
of?iur apfiroach, cagie forth to meet us. -He accosted us 
with as much politeness and kindness as if we bad been 
old acquaintance, and he requested us to accompany him 
to the house where his father lived and where he was 
directed to receiVe us.* 

The dwelling of the sheik is a new-built edifice, the 
interior of which is not yet finished. We were ushered 
into the hall of the divan ; our host declared that this 
should be my room^and he lost no time in paying us all 
the attentions of hospitality. 

Boutros keeps, according to the custom of the coun¬ 
try, a great number of servants. A certain grandeur 
pervades his establishment; the manners prevailing in it 
more nearly resemble those of Europe than they do any¬ 
where else. By his order.s, dinner was prepared ; we 
took it, seated upon th(/< floor on cushions and carpets, at 
a circular table of tin, covered with a very handi*orhe 
.tablecloth. We, as well as the family, had napkins, 
knives, and silver forks—things not to be seen in the 
houses of the other .sheiks of the Lebanon. As they had 
been apprized that I never ate butchers’ meat, other 
dishes were prjovided for me, but so well dressed that I 
should almost have supposed them td have been the 
work of a French cook. During dinner the most 
marked attentions were paid to us, and so indeed they 
continued to be ihe whole time lye were under that hos¬ 
pitable roof. 

In the evening, I had to receive a great number of the 
inhal^tants of the village, who were anxious to see me. 
Seated on the floor around me,,these good people smoked 
after the fashion of the Arabs, chatted, and talked to me 
with a certain freedom of ms^nner, yet at the same time 
full of c'lvility and respect; and bawled very loud, ai 
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though, by raising their voices, they could render their 
language more intelligible to me. To the noise made by 
them was added that of the servants, coming, going, or 
stopping, detained by curiosity or a desire to be^ useful to 
me. Stretched myself bn a cMshion of crj^nson satin, 
which I had been forced to accept, it was i^^possible for 
me to answer the thousand Questions addressed to me 
from all quarters by my visiters : and the extreme com- 
plaisance^of M; Lafond, who kindly yndertook'to be ^ny 
interpreter, was fairly tired of satisfying them. The 
apartment in which this scen'3 took plate was the hall of 
the divan, that had served a few hours before for our 
dining-room. At length, weary of talkifig and listening, 
annoyed by the smell of the pipes and still more by the 
smoke, which had become so dense that 1 could no longer 
distinguish the persons about me, though it cost me an 
efi’ort to disturb them, I determined to “ break up the 
sitting.” 

Next morning, by sunrise, 1 proceeded to the church. 
It is very spacious, neatly adorned, and kept extremely 
clean. I passes, a short time there, returning thanks to 
God for the blessings with which he had favoured my 
travels, and imploring a continuance of (hem for the 
future. I then visited some of li'.ie chapels ; there are 
eight or ten of them, which surprised me the more as the 
village is not large. I afterwards leariT^d that the monks, 
of the neighbouring monasteries come thither every day 
to perform mass ; and that, on sccount of the salubrity 
of the air, such of the Fathers whose health is imnaired 
by age, austerities, or labour, frequently, take up their 
residence fqr a time in the cells contiguous to these sanc¬ 
tuaries. 

In the afternoon, I went to see the spring which is 
called the Fountain of St. Sergius, from, the name of the 
convent that sta'nds close to it. This spring is celebrated 
for the exti^me coolness of its w'aler. I had heard a 
great deal about it : blit what I had been told appeared 
so,exaggerated, that I had obstinately refused to believe 
it; nothing, however, is more true. Not having a goblet 
with me, and resolved, in vase I should not find it so 
dbld as it was desepbed, not to afford cause for’the ob- 
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jection that it had become warmer in the hollow of my 
hand,if 1 were to take it up in that manner,! knelt 
upon the ground to drink. My lips were instantly like 
ice, and I admitted, not without surprise, that I had 
never mevwith such a spring.* * 

On the^llowing day, Boutros Returned to Tripoli. 
He appeared delighted to find us still at his house. His 
behaviour to us only heightened the idea which we had 
been taught to forgi of his politeness, his kindness, and 
all his hospitable and patriarchal virtues. . 

This good sheik has sisp children, two sons and four 
daughters. I had not seen either the latter or their 
mother : they Iceep themselves constantly shut up in the 
interior of the house, and li* h^mselves most care/ully 
when they go to church. Yei, in my quality of monk, 
he thought it right to dr me the honour of introducing 
me to them : an aged inhabitant of the mountain, who 
understood a little French, was my interpreter. I was 
received by these ladies with dem-iistrations of deep re¬ 
spect. When I entered, they made a low obeisance and 
kissed my hand. They were uniformly dre.ssed in a 
gown of blue casimere, emiiroidercS with silver. No 
sooner was 1 seated on the divan, than the eldest of the 
daughters came and erfvered my face with a veil, under 
which .she held a perfuming-pan, whence rose aasmdke 
having a most agreeable odour ; .“yid afterwards sprinkled 
me with rose-water so profusely, that, overwhelmed by 
the heat, and being bareheaded, I was ready to faint. 
Conceive, if you can, my embarrassment to reconcile 
with politenesijk the efforts that I made to withdraw my¬ 
self from so singular a ceremony. They were unavail¬ 
ing : I was obliged to submit to it. 

After this aspersion, sweetmeats and coffee were set 
before me on a small table. My*dress was evidently an 
object of curiosity for these ladies. They were particu¬ 
larly pleased with my chaplet of olive-stone# from Geth- 
semane. They perceived the crucifix which I am in the 
habit of wearing. When they.were informed that it hjid 
lain upon each of the holy places, they look it, raised it 
to their jips with the most tcRiching piety, and asked me 
several questions of*religious*import| which I had great . 

^oi.. II.— 10 " 
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pleasure in answering. They listened with a religious 
earnestness to the particulars which my long residence 
at Jerusalem and my excursions in the environs enabled 
me to give them. 

Qn the day'before my tiepartBre, a cause w/is brought 
to the tribunal of liqutros, who, in his qualit'pof sheik, is 
judge in most of the disputesi*which arise among the in¬ 
habitants of his jurisdiction. 1 was present, and wit¬ 
nessed an act which perfectly characterizes the "spirit "of 
mildness, moderation, and indulgence, that guides his 
whole conduct. The case related to an ass which had 
been stolen from him four years before, and which his 
people pretended to have discovered among those of cer¬ 
tain Bedouins who were travelling in the Lebanon. The 
ass and the Bedouins were seized and brought before the 
sheik. Whether it was out of love and zeal for justice, 
or with the sole view of paying court to tlie magistrate, 
that the charge was preferred, 1 cannot tell. But this I 
know, for I have had more than one occasion to remark 
it, that the number of courtiers, to the lowest as to the 
highest authority, is perhaps more consitlerable in Asia 
than in Europe, where that crew swarms. Be this as it 
may, the room was crowded with the multitude of accu¬ 
sers, ail of whom cried out with -'a look of conviction, 
and their eyes steadfastly fixed on the animal : “Why, 
it is he ! to be sure it is ! he himself !”—“ Though it is 
so long since he was stolen,” said another, “ I know him 
again ; he is very little altered those arc his eyes, his 
ears, his hide, of a dark gray !”—“ And the tail !” ex¬ 
claimed a third. “ Only look at it !—lliat rat’s tail ! 
The scoundrels 1‘they have taken care to mutilate what 
he would have been most easily known hy.i It has evi¬ 
dently been cut.” .And all present began to pity the lot 
of the unfortunate doakey. M. Lafond interpreted 
what they said fn the most humorous manner possible. 

The accused Bedouin was a very handsome man. He 
bad a defender : both spoke alternately with great Qfilm- 
nejt'S, and clearly proved that the imputation was false 
and calumnious. Every moment, however, a score of 
voices interrupted and contradicted them. The sheik 
listened without saying a word ; but it was easy to read 
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in his countenance on which side he perceived the truth. 
When the cause had been pleaded by both parties, he 
pronounced a sentence by which he acquitted the ac¬ 
cused, grounding his judgment on the unsatisfactory 
reasons forUhe accusatiolT, rather than on t'he allegations 
of the defem%»nt, which, moreover, jvere unanswerable. 
Then, though respect impbsed silence upon all mouths, 
it was evident, from the mere inspection of their faces, 
that, morlified at h%ving gained nothing by their.officious- 
ness, the accusers condemned the judge. 

The inhabitants of Eflffn, in general, vie with their 
excellent sheik,^as far as their circumstances permit, in 
kindness, and even gaierosity towards strangers. When¬ 
ever we went abroad, all were eager to pay us marj^s of 
attention and respect, and to anticipate us by offers of 
service. The children ran to meet us, bringing fruit 
and flowers. The very washerwomen who saw us testi¬ 
fied a wish to do something for us : they inquired, by 
very expressive signs, whether we had not shirts or other 
garments that wanted washing. 

Pvery winter, the village is covp^ed with snow for 
several months, and the cold there is very intense. In 
that season a few families only stay in the place : most of 
them descend into lh 8 plain of Tripoli, or to other not 
elevated situations, and there dwell till the return*of the 
spring. 

I left Eden at daybreak, on the twenty-first. The 
sheik and his family were stirring: they had all risen to 
take leave of me. Deeply affected by this last attention, 
which crovvnc^ all the kindnesses that they had shown 
me, I laid my hand upon my heart, striving, by this 
gesture, to express to them my warm gratitude ; 1 then 
pointed to heaven, to tell them that we should there meet 
again some day 5 and I departed^ praying to God to re¬ 
ward with his choicest favours the piety and virtue of 
these good and generous hosts. , • 

We took the way which leads to the cedars of Lebanon; 
those cedars so celebrated irv Scripture, tp which are 
attached so many impressive recollections. The morn¬ 
ing waj magnificent. A countless multitude of birds 
warbled in the shide of the* trees ^hich covered them* 
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with their branches ; the grass in the meadows glistened 
with the pearls of the dew ; it was still the rich and 
beautiful vegetation of Eden. At the distance of half a 
league, scarcely any vestiges of it w’ere left: we then 
found ourselves in stony &nd difficult tracks, .t 
Two leagues from) Eden, we perceived, avthe bottom 
of a valley, the village of Beschierai. Its environs, which 
are toleraWy well cultivated, gave a momentary relief to 
the eye, weary'of seeing nothing but naked rocks and 
loose stones. On advancing, we discovered a mountain 
frightfully sterile, and partly covered with snow. A 
clump of verdure rises from the middle of the plateau, 
and attracts the more notice because' it contrasts so 
strongly with all that surrounds it. This clump at 
times appeared, and was intercepted from our view, 
according to the windings of the road which we were 
obliged to follow. At length we were near enough to 
perceive that it was a small wood, and to distinguish 
trees of prodigious size : these were the cedars. Impa¬ 
tient to reach them first, I accelerated my pace. I was 
close to them, when all at once I perceived four horses, 
richly caparisoned, grazing,^nd near them a young Arab 
very elegantly dressed. lie ran towards me, as if to 
prevent me from passing, and addressed to me some 
words which I could only explain to myself by the 
violence of his motion and the fire which sparkled in his 
eye. I halted, and waited to ascertain more precisely, 
by means of my interpreter, w.hat he meant and what 
was the cause of his anger. At the same moment I saw 
a young female running as fast as she could, with an 
infant in her arms, towards the horses. 'According to 
the fashion of the ladies of the Lebanon,>she wore an 
enormous horn, and a large veil over it. While I was 
looking at her, the Arab disappeared. In a few minutes 
I saw him retinng hastily, accompanied by two armed 
attendants, ^n the spot which they had quitted 1 found 
a stone altar, and upon it a brisk fire, in which was burn¬ 
ing incense, or a kind of g<im that exudes from the cedars. 
My dress, and the swiftness with which I approached, 
had, no doubt, alarmed the »young man and his female 
e^pamaa. Who .were they ? whtft were they doing ? 
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were they Druses ? was that fire upon the altar used for 
some superstitious or pagan ceremony ? I cannot tell. 

A sojourn of a few weeks in Palestine and Syria is 
quite sufficient to enable you to appreciate the degree of 
credit due^o the stateiwents of certain travellers, when 
they relate\| facts or details connected nioreor less with 
religion, and the faithful exposition o^ which would turn 
to its glory. But you must come to the Cedars, if you 
w(Jlild know to wj|at a length they have carried their 
endeavours to deceive the reader, aud to abuse his cre¬ 
dulity, even in the smallcstihings, in those which neither 
have nor can have any other than an indirect relation with 
the Christianity *Which they hate. Listen to what is said 
by one of these writers, who has made the more dupes, 
because he is always accurate enough, whenever a feeling 
of pride and animosity does not impel him to violate 
truth. • 

“ These far-famed cedars,” says he, “ are like many 
other wonders ; when close to them, you find that they 
are far from upholding their reputation. Four or five 
thick trees, all that are left, and which have nothing par¬ 
ticular about them, are not wofth IhelT’ouble that is taken 
to clear the precipices which lead to them.^’ 

Would you not say^my dear friend, that a man who 
talks in this manner has taken the trouble to cigar the 
precipices which lead to them, that he has closely ex¬ 
amined those trees, that he has counted them, and that 
his report is true. 

But, in the first place, what seems to me to prove that 
the cedars in question are not so “ far from upholding 
their reputatio/” as the writer would have uj believe is, 
that this “ reputation” has lasted some thousands of years; 
that from age to age they have been visited by celebrated 
men of all nations, not one of \vhom has said that he 
grudged his trouble; and that, in spite t)f the attempts 
made in our time to depreciate them, person* of no mean 
frame in the religious and literary world have not been 
afraid to encounter “ the precipjees which lead to them^” 
and have given such accounts of them as have since 
encouraged more than one Christian, and even more than 
one merely curious traveller, to follov^ their steps. 
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And then, my dear Charles, if it be true that the 
author has taken “ the trouble to clear the precipices 
which lead to the cedars,” if it be true that he has ex¬ 
amined them “closely,” tell me if the philosophic mania 
must not strarigely affectHhe sight. Instead pf “ four or 
five thick trees,” I Jiave counted at least thi^.iBen or four¬ 
teen, not only as thick as thfe thickest trees that I ever 
met jvith in my many peregrinations, but so thick that 
several of thenrare six or seven fathoms in circumference. 
Some, at a certain height, divide into five or six principal 
branches, which, issuing from the same stem, form so 
many new trees, planted, as it were, in the trunk, and of 
such diameter that two men cannot span them. Their 
tops, proportioned to their prodigious hulk, rise majes¬ 
tically towards the sky, and resemble vast domes of 
verdure, beneath which the Christian has the happiness 
to find altars erected to the God wjhom he adores, and 
the ungrateful philosopher, at least, a cool and delightful 
shade, where he may rest himself after his fatigue. 

Had these cedars nothing else “particular” about them 
hut their immense size, which attests their high antiquity, 
and confirms the traditions which represent them as 
having existed in the time of our Saviour, and even still 
earlier, would not this be enoug^:i to excite a curiositv' 
wholly profane, especially if it be certain, as it actually 
is, that no traveller has ever seen the like to them in an}* 
other country, or any other mountain, of the globe ; and 
could the real man of science, after examining this wonder 
of nature, reasonably grudge his “trouble”—he vvhontj 
the desire of knowledge sometimes impels to travel over 
the world,.to defy dangers, to climb tho most rugged, 
the most inaccessible rocks, in the mere liope of finding 
-what? a new, an unknown plant, an'hcrb of doubt¬ 
ful utility, or, perhaps^ of no use at all A 

Shall 1 give you my notion of the matter, my friend ? 

1 strongly Suspect that it is because there is something 
too “ particular” in the history of the cedars of Lebanon, 
that the poor philosopher, conceiving that he could not 
well omit noticing them, has contented himself with 
briefly observing, and by the way, as it were, that “those 
which are left have nothing particidar about them.” The 
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cedar of Lebanon is a tree of wrhieh frequent mention is 
made in Scripture. Its height, its incorruptibility, the 
fecundity with which it propagated itself on the moun¬ 
tain, often serve for points of comparison with the quali¬ 
ties and idrtues of the# righl6ous man. ' The cedar is 
called the n^e of God. The temple^of Solomon, and the 
palace of that prince, were«of cedar ; and the dimension^* 
of the trees “ which are still left” sufficiently explain 
w^y and how thij wood was employed in preference,* 
either to form by itself part of the sacred edifices, or to be 
introduced into the body of walls, which it equalled in 
thickne.ss, andsometimes in length. Idolatry itself held 
these cedars in fe^eeni, and deemed it worth while to en¬ 
counter the precipices to sec them. It employed them 
in the temple of its gods. Pliny relates that the roof of 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus was of this wood, and 
the ancients sometimes made colossal statues of it. Do 
you imagine that, if Volney had borne in mind merely 
these two “ particulars,” he would have shown such con¬ 
tempt and disdain for the Lebanon. For iny part, when 
I observe with what com|)iai.sance he stops to describe 
the least important, nay, the,most liTvial things, without 
complaining of the trouble he has taken to comeal them, 
whenever ho does n*t meet in his way with objects 
which excite his irreligious hatred, I cannot thipk that 
I am slandering him in declaring that, if his route had 
carried him to Epirc, he would not have failed to visit 
the grove of Dodona, cvQn though he were destined to find 
there only “ four or five” thick oaks, very far beneath 
their “ reputation.” 

He this as^t may, the truth, is, as’ I have just told 
you, that, in^ead of “four or live” cedars, I have seen 
thirteen or iburteen, exceeding in size all that I ever 
observed before Foreign travellers, English, Dutch, 
French, who visited these parts in jfieceding centu¬ 
ries, remarked a greater number of them ;* an^ these cedars 
of tly first magnitude are not the only ones. Near them 
grow three or four hundred others of different ages 
smaller dimensions, some in detached groups, others 

• 
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scattered irregularly around the Is^ge trees. These 
younger ones are in general very high, but of a pyramidal 
form. Their evergreen foliage has been very aptly com¬ 
pared with that of the juniper; their cones resembles those 
of the pine ; ' I brought Some »f them away- with me. 
These cones are wUh difficulty detached fr^ the tree. 
Their kernels yield a sort 6f gum, which has a very 
strong but agreeable smell. 

Every year, On the day of the Trani^guration, the M&- 
ronitcs repair to the mountain and hold a festival, which 
they call the Feast of the Cedars. The patriarch goes 
thither, accompanied by several bishops, a great number 
of monks, and a considerable coRCOursb of persons of 
their persuasion. Mass is performed at stone altars, set 
up at the foot of the thickest trees. Some have taken 
occasion, from this religious ceremony, to assert, that the 
Maronites do not believe the tranisfiguration to have 
taken place on Mount Tabor. This is an error: their 
service pointedly expresses the contrary. 

With a view to preserve the most ancient of the cedars, 
and to prevent accidents that might lead to their destruc¬ 
tion, the patriarch has thought it expedient to pronounce 
excommunication against every one who shall presume 
to cut the smallest branch withoutfa formal permission. 
But the dread of incurring this penalty has not always 
been strong enough to prevent the offence ; and I cannot 
help thinking that it is only by a special protection of 
Providence, that, in the course* of so many ages, they 
have not all perished. 

On leaving Beyrout, I had promised a^young lady—- 
one of the piost amiable that I ever met wMh in my life, 
a girl, ten years old, with an angelic countenance, and 
embracing, in an extraordinary degree, ’ intelligence, 
candour,and sweetness of disposition—Julia de Lamartine 
—to engrave on the thickest oak of the Lebanon the 
name of her father, that of her mother, and her own. I 
kept my word, though the execution proved a far more 
difficult task than I had imagined ; and I congratulated 
myself on the success of my labour, when I considered 
that the illustrious poet, on doming to the Cedars, would 
lind there the nam^s of hi^wife and ^is daughter, “ those 
two parts of his heart.” 
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We staid about four hours at the Cedars. Long did I 
walk about.alone, amidst the religious gloom which they 
threw around me. My mind reviewed the records of 
their ancient glory: then, meditating on the long duration 
of their life^hich led to aalutar/ reflection on the brevity 
of the life m^an, my soul cheered itself for the rapidity 
with which my days pass away by the thought of those 
eternal years which await it in a better world, of which 
th? longevity of th^ trees that I was admiring is not even 
a shadow. I could not quit them without turning about 
twenty times to loolt at them, without long betraying 
involuntarily by my sighs the deep impressions which 
they left upon rri^'miivl. 

It was too late to reach Balbeck the same day. We 
took the road to it, however, hoping to find by the way 
some village where we might pass the night. We had 
first to ascend a sleep mountain. As we advanced, 
whitish clouds, formed by the vapours of evening, rose 
from the low grounds, and looked like new mountains 
covered with snow, rising from the bosom of the valleys. 
The air became colder. On reaching the top, and on 
the*point of descending the opposite siac, we were obliged 
to alight, and to lead our horses, which had some difficulty 
to keep their legs. Some hours after sunset, we came to 
a spring of fresh water, and resolved to halt the^e till 
,morning, though we had to apprehend attacks from the 
wild beasts, to which the rocks and the woods in the 
neighbourhood aflbrd a rgtreat. I had heard M. Laurella, 
our consul at Beyrout, relate that, travelling some years 
ago in the environs, with an cscortof twenty men, he fell 
in with ten or^welve tigers ; that his people ^were pre¬ 
paring to fire,«ut he prevented them ; and that the tigers 
had suffered them to pass without appearing to notice 
them. I recomnjpnded the like jyudence to my people, 
and, by vvay of precaution, we lighted latge fires. By 
daybreak we were traversing the extensive ^lain which 
leads Jo Balbeck. At seven o’clock, as the heat began 
to incommode us much, we turned into a meadow bor¬ 
dered by rocks, in which we had perceived two cabins 
formed of trelliswork. Arqpnd them were grazing a 
great nuftiber of catjle, tendect by Maronite herdsmen. 
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We went straightway to these poor people, and asked for 
some milk. They cheerfully offered us more than we 
wanted ; and gave us cream, new cheese, and bread baked 
in the ashes, w'hich we ate with great relish. 

They had perceived from my dress that I was a monk. 
After paying us all sorts of attentions, thiVy came and 
humbly kissed my hand, add then loudly called their 
family scattered about the meadow. The boys, a few' 
hundred paces'off, were looking afte^r the sheep. They 
all ran lip, kneeling ai my feet; they begged, they im¬ 
plored me to bless them. <Oh! how I wished at the 
moment that, with the authority conferred by the sacred 
character of the priesthood, I could have fulfilled more 
completely the wishes of their faith ! Ought I, because 
I had not the honour of being a priest, to hesitate to 
satisfy them? I thought not: and, raising m 3 ' hands 
over them, I ble.ssed them, and fervMitly besought heaven 
to grant the prayers that I addressed to it in their 
behalf. 

I was preparing to leave them, when I saw a woman 
advanced in years_^approaching with slow steps, and car¬ 
rying with effort a large vessel full of water. It was the 
grandmother of the colony. I conceived at first that she 
was bringing this vessel to invitd me to wash my- hands, 
and was about to plunge them into the water, when M. 
Lafond apprized me 0 / my mistake. She had brought it 
that I might do her the favour to bless it. Induced by 
the same motive which had determined me just before, 
and unwilling to grieve her by a refusal, I complied with 
her desire : the joy diffused over her (countenance ex¬ 
pressed her thanks. 

At length, it was time to mount my hotse again. All 
eagerly hastened to assist me, to touch my garments, to 
express the rep’ct which they felt on sccount of our too 
prompt departure. We were at some distance, when, on 
turning roiAid, I saw them still on the threshold of the 
cabin, following me with their eyes, saluting m«- with 
their handfi, and thus sending after me their last fare¬ 
well. 

I could not possibly deceive my§elf as to the motive 
<^ o{ these extraordinary attentions. “ It was too evident 
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that I ought not to consider them as paid to myself per¬ 
sonally. A mere traveller, I was, and I could be, to 
these generous herdsmen nothing but a stranger, worthy, 
at most, in the same degree as my companions, of the 
hospitable kindness whiffh they had shovi^n us. What 
was it, then\hat had gained me suclvparticular testimo¬ 
nies of veneration ? My mbnaslic habit, that white robe, 
that scapulary, that crucifix, liad apprized them that I 
waS in the service ^f the God whom they worshipped ; 
and, in like manner, 9 s the loyal subject honours, in the 
gown of the magistrate, in tiie sword of the warrior, the 
sovereign whom both serve, the.se kind herdsmen, Chris¬ 
tians in spirit antl^n heart, had joyfully seized the occa¬ 
sion wlticli I presented to them to honour Jesus Clyist 
by their homage. On this subject, my dear friend, shall 
I communicate to you a reflection which, in the course of 
the years that 1 have passed in the world, has often 
powerfully struck me ? In the military uniform, or even 
in the dress that I was accustomed to wear, what marks 
of respect have I received, which would not have been 
paid me by most of those who did jjie that honour, if 
they had seen me in the robcdof the Trappist! At the 
present day, more than ever, how many people are there 
from whom such or such a dress is sufBcicnt to draw signs 
of contempt or esteem, expressions of love or hatred ! 
Long before I embraced the monastic life, I could not 
comprehend, and still less have I since been able to com¬ 
prehend, how it is that a«habit which implies a stricter 
obligation to serve the King of heaven and earth, to love 
one’s brethren, to do them good, to set them an example 
of the virtues, pray for them, should become to certain 
persons an object of derision and of insult. Whenever I 
have endeavoured to fathom the reasons of such conduct, 

I have been obli^d to pause, thatal might not arrive at 
what I would fain not discover, >rrc^larity of mind, and 
disgraceful passions of the heart. Not but tlfhl. I am well 
aware«that, in religion and the priesthood, there are men 
who disgrace their cloth ; but, jn this case, to be at s41 
reasonable, we ought to confine our scorn to the person. 
Who would ever think of cursing the uniform of the^ 
brave, because it has sometimel covered the shoulders of 
a c/Vvard ? 
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At ten o’clock we perceived the long valley of the 
Bekaa, which is the Coclo-Syriai of the ancients. It is an 
extensive and fertile plain, constantly irrigated, and fre¬ 


quently flooded by the waters descending from the moun¬ 
tains. The frequent incursioni of the Ar^s, since the 
middle of the last century, do not permit an the advan¬ 
tages promised by the excellence of the soil to be de¬ 
rived from it. It is very ill cultivated. Beyond it we 
begin to< discern Balbeck, at the foot of the Anti-lje- 
banon. 


In the middle of the Bek^a stands a lofty pillar, the 
appearance of which excited my curipsity. I am not 
aware that it is mentioned by any traveller : I resolved 
to visit it. As it was out of our way, my guide did all 
he could to divert me from my purpose, representing that 
I should meet by the way with obstacles and difficulties 
which I should have great trouble tO*conquer. I answer¬ 
ed only by clapping spurs to my horse, and in half an 
hour 1 was at the foot of the pillar. It is about forty feet 
in height. It stands on a large base, and is surmounted 
by a capital. A considerable number of ravens were 
perched upon it; at the'‘noise of my approach, they 
greeted me with loud croaking.s, and flew away. I know 
not to what age or to what nation this monument be¬ 
longs', there is no inscription to indicate theperiod or the 
motive of its erection ( and none of the persons whom I* 
have questioned has been able to furnish me with infor¬ 
mation of any weight concerniug its origin. At Damas¬ 
cus, indeed, I learned from M. Baudin, the agent of 
France, that it is commonly called Amoad-Aiat,after the 
neighbouring village, and that the people af the country 
have a notion that it covers two tombs. 


Balbeck is the Heliopolis, or city of the Sun, of the 
ancients : it is.situated*on the slope of'a hill. A dilapi¬ 
dated outer wall, scarcely two fathoms in height, in those 
parts whiefl are in the best preservation, furnishes a 
pretty correct idea of its former extent; but, with the 
exception of a few wretched buildings,and a small number 
of mud huts, the anterior is either vacant or covered with 
^]Mft>bish. The residence of the bishop is itself hut a sort 
df cottage, darker, and less rooipy than that of a peasant 
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in Europe. The population which, about the middle of 
last century, still amounted to five or six thousand, is now 
reduced to fewer than eight hundred, who have no other 
means of subsistence than what they derive from the 
laborious cultivation of fh almost barren ^oil. The poli¬ 
tical and ^il authority is in the; hands of an emir, 
who, by that title, is but Aie vassal of the pacha of Da¬ 
mascus. 

T was unwillingdlo incommode either the bisjiop or the 
inhabitants by soliciting hospitality ; and, on the other 
hand, 1 wished to be as near as possible to the famous 
temple of the citv of the Sun, one of the most magnificent 
and least injurea f>f any that have been left us by anti¬ 
quity. I went and selected a resting-place near it, qnder 
some trees by the side of a mill. 

1 had not been there above an hour, when I saw a 
yotnig lad, coarselj^attired, but with a most interesting 
countenance and modest look, coming towards me. He 
brought a cheese and four small loaves, sent by his 
parents, Catholic Arabs, who, informed that there was a 
pilgrim monk under the tree.s, hac^hastened to suppl}'^ 
him with a dinner. I cannot tell you how this pious at¬ 
tention affected me. The abject distress prevailing at Bal- 
beck and throughout “the whole country, the personal 
poverty of those who thus shared their food with.me, the 
earnest manner of the little meyenger who made signs 
for me to eat, the joy which he manifested at having exe¬ 
cuted the commission of*his kind parents, were more than 
enough to move me, and to make me set a high value on 
their present. No sooner had he left rne than, with eyes 
fixed on what he had brought me, I could not repress my 
tears, and agwn they flowed, when I afterwards lifted to 
my mouth this gift of indigence. In the evening, the 
messenger brought me another supply IJke that in the 
morning, to which his mother had added some cooked 
onions and eggs. He bow'ed, laid nis ofieritig at my feet, 
and Betired.. At this second visit, I wished to make him 
some recompense ; he obstinately refused jt for a long 
time,'^nd at last accepted it only for fear of giving me 
pain. Alas! what in the sight of God was my gene¬ 
rosity, compared with the adntirable (parity of these poo^ 

/'VOL. ii.—11 
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Arabs to a stranger, whom they had never before seen, 
from whom they, had nothing to hope, and whom they 
were not likely ever to behold again ! 

Meanwhile, I was anxious to gratify the impatient 
curiosity that i felt to visit the temple of the Sun. Per¬ 
haps 1 ought to sayjno more than that now^iere in Asia 
are there ruins so magnificent, so vast, as almost to make 
one doubt whether those who erected the buildings, of 
which they are the relics, belong tn the same race of 
men as people the earth at this day. Notwithstanding 
the immense progress of dynamics in the last centuries, 
more than one man of science would still deny, the very 
possibility of so gigantic a monunaent,’ir the facts were 
not there to humble and confound modern weakness and 
impotence : suffice it for me to say> that I shall not un¬ 
dertake to give you a description of it. This task, more¬ 
over, has been performed, imperfectly, it is true, by 
eminent writers, in such a manner as to daunt any one 
who should be tempted to take up the pencil after them. 
Unfortunately, their works, especially that of Wood, are 
scarcely to be met with but in public libraries, and thither 
he must go to consult then) who would fain make him¬ 
self acquainted with the most astonishing wonders of 
ancient architecture, without exposing himself to the 
hazards of a long journey. A stranger to the science, 
and scarcely able to stammer the language of the arts, I 
shall not even attempt to give you a sketch of them. You 
will recollect that I am but a pUgrim, and must be con¬ 
tent with a few traits. 

Under the name of the famous ruins of Balbeck are 
comprehended those of two principal teaifiles, dedicated 
to the worship of the Sun, the more ci^^nsiderable of 
which is situated to the north-west of the other. The 
loftiness of the walls, a^d of such of thei columns as time 
has spared, the boldness of the vaulted roofs, the incredi¬ 
ble bulk of 4he stones in their various dimensions,* the 

9 

* Most of them, that is to ray, the smallest, are from eight to ten 
feet long, and six or seven brbu and thick: others, and in rv) small 
number, are thirty feet long; some sixty feet by twenty, and fourteen 
,pr fifteen thick. One, left unfinished, being cut on three sides only, 
'*is sixty-nine feet long| thirteeif brood, and the same thick. 
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delicacy, the richness, the variety, the profusion of the 
sculptures and ornaments, the numberless fragments of 
capitals, friezes, entablatures, cornices, with which the 
inner area is strewed, those which you meet with scat¬ 
tered about everywhere outside the endosure, excite, 
ravish, and finally tire admiration. 7he soul has need to 
take breath, as it were, and to rest from the fatigue of 
admiring, that it may begin again and admire anew. All 
that it has hithertoconsidered as great now appears little. 
The feelings which it experiences, at the same time that 
the eye and the thought are wandering from objept to 
object, are reproduced, developed, multiplied, and suc¬ 
ceed each other*\^ith «*uch rapidity, that it can scarcely 
distinguish, and still less And expressions to describe 
them. What 1 can best explain to you is the situation 
of the different edifices which these ruins still permit one 
to observe, without «crupulously binding myself to strict 
mathematical accuracy. 

The first, that is the larger of the two temples, stands 
in the direction from east to west, on a line of such 
extent that the eye cannot measurg it. A magnificent 
portico, raised upon an esplanade, bounded by two 
pavilions, formed the entrance. In the space between 
the pavilions were twefve columns, the bases of which are 
still distinguishable. 

Beyond this portico is an hexagonal court, nearly two 
hundred feet in diameter, enclosed by a series of regular 
chambers or chapels, opening to the interior ; and the 
roofs of which, novv iu ruins, were supported by columns 
systematically arranged, and in equal number on every 
face. , 

This court ^s but the vestibule, if I may be allowed the 
expression, to another more elevated and much more 
spacious court, <o which you ascend by a very gentle 
slope. This second court is square. On the right and 
left, against the lateral walls by wnich it i^nclosed, are 
backed seven large chapels, the second and fifth of which 
are semicircular, and the others^square, withqpt any other 
entralfce than the vacant space between the columns on 
which tjie roofs rented. In the interior of them you 
perceive a sort of niches, eithbr salient, or formed in tht 
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wall; destined, no doubt, to receive the statues of the 
deities worshipped there, as well as the sun. 

Advancing from the middle of the quadrangular court, 
in. a right line towards the east, you enter the sanctuary, 
that is to say, the temple,'propevly so called, to which all 
the preceding buildings are but accessori^u. It is a 
parallelogram, about two hundred and seventy feet long, 
and rather more than half as wide. It presents ten 
columns in front, and nineteen on either flank. Of these 
columns there now remain but six, betw'een the ninth and 
the sixteenth of the left flank. • Their enormous thickness 
and their height, which is upwards of seventy feet, 
assist one to form some idea of .whac the temple w'as 
when entire. In the course of ages, the winds de¬ 
posited on the entablature, which still covers their tops, 
a heap of vegetable dust, in which they afterwards sowed 
the seeds of a multitude of plants, wjiusc stems, foliage, 
and, at certain seasons of the year, flowers,hanging down 
in garlands, produce an eflect that is quite picturesque. 
These six columns are to be seen at a great distance. 
We perceived them between the trees of Balbeck, as soon 
as we entered the'valley,,which we traversed in the 
morning. 

To what age, to what nation, belongs this monument ! 
This archaeology, disconcerted by the silence of history, 
has not been able to _dctermine in a precise manner. 
Some writers assign for its date the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, that is, the middle of the second century. It must 
he admitted that the Corinthian order, which prevails 
throughout the whole of the architecture, and some 
inscriptions^ in which the name of that prince occurs, 
seem at first to favour this opinion. But tKe perceptible 
diflierences to be remarked, either in the quality or the 
cutting of the stones apd the marbles used in the con¬ 
struction of the sacred edifices—the evidentiv more 

•* 

antique character of certain ornaments—the little cor¬ 
respondence, or even harmony, which they have .with 
other ornaments, in a more modern style and taste—and 
the particular type of certain subjects, represented iy/ the 
sculpture—all incline the inquirer to go back much 
^ther to discover their real origin' and, in thus going 
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back, they are all lost in the night of ages, where not 
the least glimmer of light breaks through the pro¬ 
found darkness. The Arabs, who care little for the 
objections of science, are the only persons who have not 
been puzzled to tell th^ epofth and the author of the 
wonders ofSBalbeck. They ascribe,the honour of them 
to Solomon, whose name is always upon their lips, 
whenever a question arises concerning the founder of 
biTildings, anterior, to the Christian era,- of which some 
traces are yet to be found in Palestine.or in Syria: and 
to explain how so many .stones, so many prodigious 
blocks, whose bulk, length, and weight appear so totally 
disproportionate^ft) the strength of man and the power 
of the levers known at the period which they assign, could 
be extracted from the quarry, cut, removed, and raised, 
they hesitate not to assert that the prodigy of so incon¬ 
ceivable an operation is due to genii, who performed the 
work under the orders of the great king. 

The second temple, to the south-west, is of a later 
period. The name of CaraciHla, met with in some in¬ 
scriptions, has led to the conjecture that it was erected 
or repaired during the reigr^ of that emperor, about the 
commencement of the third century. But, as the stones 
of this edifice furnish l^e same indications as those of the 
great temple, it has thence been concluded that,, it \(as 
partly built with the materials of the latter, or that it 
was itself a reconstruction of a more ancient temple from 
its own ruins. 

This temple, standing on rather lower ground, is an 
oblong square, with the entrance towards the east. 
Though it is not possible, either within or,without, to 
follow the d^ails, unless by passing over the immense 
quantities of rubbish, it is, nevertheless, in much better 
preservation thaji the other terpple. The outer walls, 
which supported the roof, now fallen in, are still stand¬ 
ing. Their height is about six fafhoms. On their inner 
face^among other very rich ornaments, are to be seen 
several niches of exquisite workmanship, between wb;ch 
rise Auted pilasters of the Corinthian order, surmounted 
by an entablature, t|^e frieze* of which is a garland ad¬ 
mirably* sculptured. On the* outside, in a line parallel 
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with the walls, ran a peristyle or portico, nine feet wide. 
The roof, formed of concave stones, adorned with sculp¬ 
ture representing the gods or the heroes of paganism, 
was supported by a series of columns of the same order 
as the temple) about eigi'U fathoms in height, and five 
feet in diameter. There were eight in fronj^ and thirty 
on the flanks : no more than seventeen are now left. 

Beneath the pavement, encumbered with the immense 
ruins of the temples, there is a subterraneous vault^of 
the like extent. Jt is about thirty feet in height. The 
stones of which it is built are said to be not less sur¬ 
prising for their dimensions than those observed above. 
I had not time to inspect it. , 

History, which, by a remarkable disposition of Provi¬ 
dence, is frequently silent respecting the origin of fami¬ 
lies, of nations, and of their institutions, or which records 
only uncertain and obscure things cpncerning them, be¬ 
cause in general what it would have to say would only 
serve to gratify a vain and sterile curiosity ; history, I 
say, never fails to mark their development, their transi- 
tory greatness, their fall, and their ruin : and God wills 
this, because there the pride of man finds grand, instruc¬ 
tive, and awful lessons. While pausing to consider with 
some attention the incredible solid-ity of the walls, of the 
columns, of the vaults, in short, of the diflerent parts 
still remaining of the sacred edifices of Balbeck, one is 
astonished that the entire monument is not yet standing, 
and one is tempted to believe that it was the hand of 
man, often more destructive than that of Time, which 
made the ruins spread out before one’s eyes : but the 
fact is not so. It is true that, when Christianity began 
to supersede, in Heliopolis, a worship nob^merely idola¬ 
trous but hideously obscene, Christians, fired with a holy 
zeal, did break in piecqs the statues of the gods to whom 
the religion of the country made it a duty to sacrifice the 
chastity of C'irgins ; but the temple remained. It was 
purified and converted by the emperor Theodosius into 
a church, and was used for the Christian worship till the 
moment when the country fell under the donmr'on cf 
the Arabs. Twice has Ccejo-Syria been since visited by 
rearthquakes; twice has 4he grourid trembled beneath 
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the ponderous masses of Balbeck ; and twice has the shock 
disjointed, dislocated, thrown down, the most elevated 
parts, and piled ruins upon ruins.* It was not till then 
that the barbarous hand of man interfered. Turkish 
avarice and cupidity fellsfoul df columns Rnd arches, for 
the sake of ihe iron cramps which fasl,ened them to|;ether; 
and, to obtain these, it set to work to mutilate the frag¬ 
ments. 

*I quitted the rutps with the last gleam'of twilight, and 
I must confess that already I no longer felt in my soul 
that passionate admiration^ the emotions of which had 
constantly agitated me during the long hours that 1 had 
spent in examining the temples; or that painful regret 
which, had so keenly' affected it at the sight of such a 
mighty destruction. It was wholly engrossed by other 
thoughts. What are become of the priests, the worship, 
the festivals, of Balbeck ? All gone, all swept away ! 
What has become of the gods ? The gods ! they did not 
last so long as their sanctuaries, as their images, frag¬ 
ments of which I may possibly have seen .... And I 
felt more deliciously the happiness which the Christian 
enjoys to know and to serve ]he true God, the great God, 
the God of gods. Him whose worship will not finish 
with ages. Him whose? priests succeed each other from 
generation to generation ; Him who shall never cease*to 
have temple's on earth, till the e^rth itself is dissolved, 
and to receive there the homage and adoration of his 
servants; till He shall iiave collected them all in the 
eternal temple of the heavens. 

At midnight we were on the road to Damascus. Dis¬ 
satisfied with the guides whom I had *hired,at Eden, I 
changed thejn at Balbeck. The new ones, like the 
others, led us out of the way. Travelling at random, 
we sometimes fiound ourselves .upon heights without 
outlet, sometimes in impassable ravines; liable, every 
moment, whether on horseback or on foo#, to the most 
dangerous falls. Judge how long the night appeared to 
us in such a situation. At Jength, daylig]it appeared. 

’^Vc'^ltn discovered our error ; instead of turning to the 

, • 

' Daring the earthquakes iu 1202 and 1709. 
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right, we had been all the while keeping on to the left. 
Thanks be to heaven, we had not met with any acci¬ 
dent I 

In going from Balbeck to Damascus, one is at first 
obliged to ascend bare, sterile mountains, whose dreary 
aspect and strange fprms sadden the eye of tke traveller : 
it is a real desert. Further on,*in descending their rugged 
declivity, you discover by degrees some traces of vegeta¬ 
tion. You soon perceive a narrow valley, divided longi¬ 
tudinally by a stream, which fertilizes its borders, and, 
parting into several branches, proceeds to water the 
plain of Damascus : this is the Barrada. As we ad¬ 
vanced, the aspect of its banks becamb more and more 
- pleasing. The poplars and the willows which shade 
them, the verdure by which they are carpeted, the charm¬ 
ing spots that are discerned on the slopes of the rocks, 
covered here and there with shrubs, and even with large 
and healthy trees, a few villages advantageously placed 
on points not far distant, embellished the landscape and 
refreshed the eye. 

We halted a few moments on the bank of the river to 
enjoy this agreeable prospect, to quench our thirst, and, 
screened from the sun, to recruit our strength, which the 
difficulty of the road and the excessive heat had nearly 
exhausted : but for this halt we could not have borne the 
fatigue of the journey. Unluckily, the Barrada in its 
windings runs so close to the mountains as in some 
places to wash their Hanks : to pass these the traveller 
must either strike into the rugged paths among the rocks, 
or make up his mind to venture through the water, which 
is not without danger. 

We arrived in the evening at a large village, the name 
of which I have forgotten. It is situated near the river. 
We stopped at a mill, on the roof of -which we were 
obliged to pass 'the night. This roof, flat, like the roofs 
of all the hojses in this country, was of wood, and in a 
bad state. No sooner was I upon it, than a board,gave 
way beneath me, and my leg sunk through into the mill. 
In the night I was uneasy from the apprehensidh^that, 
should such another accident occur, ^ome of us might be 
thrown upon the wheels.' Fortunately nothing of the 
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sort happened. Very early next morning we resumed 
our journey, and hastened our march, that we might 
enter Damascus before night. 

Of all the Mussulman cities, Damascus is the most in¬ 
tolerant and the most fanatitf: it abhors everything 
European—]!)ersons, religion, and even dress. Before the 
Egyptian troops made therhaelves masters of the place, 
it would not have suffered Christians to travel on horse¬ 
back in its territony ; the only animals they durst ride 
were asses, and from, these they were obliged to alight 
on entering its walls. Even now, in spite of the yoke 
to which it is forced to submit, the protection which the 
conqueror grants'^) .suoh of the inhabitants and travellers 
as are not professors of the religion of Mahomet Js a 
subject of exasperation ; and a stranger would expose 
himself not only to the insults of the populace, but to 
real dangers, were l>e to attempt to appear in any other 
dress than the Turkish. The Lazarist Fathers, and the 
apostolic legate himself, wear the Turkish costume ; the 
Franciscans and the Capuchins alone, whose establish- 
mer^ts have subsisted upwards of a gentury, still retain 
the religious habit, to which .the people have at length 
become used. 

Being apprized of thfe unfavourable dispositions of the 
Damasquins towards strangers, and fearing, too, that nfy 
sTrappist robe might furnish ccc^asion for blasphemies 
against our holy religion, I had taken the precaution to 
provide myself with Turkish garments. We were still 
more than two leagues from the city, when my people 
thought that it was time to attend to my toilet. We 
stopped for the purpose, under the trees of syi orchard. 
Never was melamorphosis more speedy or more complete. 
Nothing could have agreed belter with the disguise than 
my long heard. ‘4 Why,” .said thereabout me, “ he looks 
exactly like a Mussulman ! Who could lell he was not 
one !” The Turk who performeefShe ofBce*of valet, be¬ 
ing too short to be able to place the turban on my head, 
begged me by a sign to kneel down. “ Kneel !” 1 desired 
iwWTpreter to say lo him :—>‘a Christian never kneels 
hut to his God. Let, him get upon this log,” 1 added, 
point! n gU the trunk of a tree that lay near us, <<and then 
he will be tall enough.” Hefcomplied, grumbling. 
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We were just ready to start again, when a Turk, 
coming from Damascus, informed us that the cholera was 
making frightful havoc there, and that it was sweeping 
off* at least two hundred persons a day. This intelli¬ 
gence surprisecl me the inore, because, from all the infor¬ 
mation that I had 'hitherto received, 1 maHe sure that 
it had entirely ceased. After a moment’s reflection, I 
determined to run all risks, and gave the signal for fle- 
parture. , 

We found ourselves once more upon sterile mountains, 
and, by some fatality or other, our guides appeared em¬ 
barrassed, as if incessantly seeking the way, and not 
knowing where we were. The heat was suffocating : my 
head, muffled up in the turban, was drenched with perspi¬ 
ration. Enveloped in a cloud of dust, tired of seeing 
nothing but rocks around me, I fancied in my impatience 
that we should never arrive. I ccrnceived that we had 
utterly lost our way, when, at length, our men seemed to 
recognise the localities. They led us into a narrow gorge, 
assuring us that we were not far from the Ho/y City. 
Such is the name .given by the Mahometans to Damas¬ 
cus, because it is the genera*! rendezvous of their pilgrims 
coming from the north of Asia to visit Mecca. We took 
courage, and in a few minutes we reached the extremity 
of the-defile. 

All at once, the mos^ extensive, the most beautiful, the 
most delightful prospect that I had ever beheld, presented 
itself to my view. My impatience ceased. I could not 
help stopping to contemplate and to admire it. My eye 
wandered over, and lost itself in the immensity of the 
magnifleent landscape that lay before me: a plain, the 
extremities of which, on the south and east, towards the 
Desert, are imperceptible in the distance beneath the azure 
of a boundless horizon ; a forest of trees, of all kinds and 
of all sizes, some lifting up to the skies the dark and 
tufted foliage of their pyramids, others spreading them¬ 
selves out into large parasols; lemon, orange, apricot- 
tQees, displaying on all sides their golden fruit; tall vines, 
clinging to the trunks and branches which the^Vtffeet 
with, or running in vacant spaces along the supports which 
the hand of man has provided for them, and distinguish- 
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able by the delicate green of their foliage, which hangs 
in festoons; here and there kiosks, pavilions, country- 
houses, and, all around, gardens, pastures, in which sheep, 
horned cattle, horses, and camels, are grazing; in the 
dells, formed by the irregularities of the ground, shrub¬ 
beries, gardens, fields, and habitations; the seven branches 
of the Barrada pouring along their streams, and vieing, as 
it were, with the numerous brooks which shall in its 
coQrse impart most beauty, freshness, and fertility, to the 
spots to which Nature or human industry has charged 
them to bear the tribute o£ their waters: lastly, in the 
centre of this enchanting landscape, Damascus, proudly 
displaying its raAJparts^ its towers, its battlements, the 
crescent on its mosques, its numberless minarets, and af¬ 
fording glimpses, at several points between the trees of 
the forest, of its humble dwellings, as well as its most 

structure^, arranged like the steps of an am- 

It was five o’clock in the evening when we entered 
the city. The gate where, till oT late, as I have told you, 
the Christian was obliged to alight, and where he was 
even subjected to the grosses^ extorrions, was guarded 
only by a few men, whose countenances bespoke the dis¬ 
satisfaction which the^ felt to see a stranger thus enter 
the Holy City on horseback. They allowed us tp pas*s, 
^eyeing us with sullen scowling looks. 

At the time of my visit to Mount Lebanon, I had made 
the acquaintance of the abbe Tustet, a young Lazarist of 
great merit, and received from him gratifying testimo¬ 
nies of kindness and friendship. 1 knew that he resided 
at Damascus, with the abbe Poussous, superjor of the 
mission ; and J determined to solicit hospitality of these 
two good Fathers. On seeing a Turk enter their court¬ 
yard, though the); could easily peyeive from the expres¬ 
sion of my countenance that I lacked something of the 
Mussulman gravity, they were amazed : thoy knew not 
what Jo think. But, presently, M. Tustet recognised 
me ; he threw himself into my arms, and I w^s receivetl, 
■■ w lss nrti d, with all the charity of a disciple of Vincent 
de Paul, with all the,politene$8 that does honour to the 
French cliaracter, and with all "the cordiality of a friend 
who meets again with a friend. 


magnificent 

phitheatre. 
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I soon learned that what we had heard concerning 
the ravages of 4he cholera was absolutely false. The 
Turk, from what motive 1 know not, had told us lies,and 
I was right in believing that the scourge had ceased. 

Next morning, early, I went to pay my respects to 
the Franciscan Fathers, and I was desirous to visit the 
place which the presence of St. Paul has rendered for 
ever celebrated. The abbe Tustet had the kindness to 
be my guide arid interpreter. 

The first house towards which w.e directed our coarse 
is situated near the east gate, “in the street which is 
called Straight.” According to tradition, it is that men* 
tinned in the ninth chapter of th& Acts of the Apostles, 
which belonged to a Jew named Judas. St. Paul, struck 
with blindness, on his way to Damascus, was conducted 
thither by his companions after his conversion. There 
he was at prayer, when Ananias,>.a disciple of Jesus 
Christ, directed by a divine inspiration, went to inquire 
for him, and laid his hands upon him and baptized him. 
In this house there is a kind of cell, or very small closet, 
where, it is said, tlip apostle passed three days, wit|iout 
sight, and without food. Here, too, it was, ive are told, 
that he had the admirable vision in which he was rapt 
into the third heaven. 

Tho Straight street [via recta) as St. Luke calls it, on 
occasion of the house of Judas, is still standing entire: it 
is the principal street of the city, running from one end 
of it to the other, from east to west. The buildings on 
either side are almost all shops or warehouses, stocked 
with the richest, commodities, both of Europe and of the 
different parts of Asia, which are brought thither by the 
caravans of pilgrims. Dressed, almost all of them, in 
white, and with studied elegance, the head wrapped in a 
voluminous turban, which the Damasq«iin arranges more 
tastefully than any other Asiatic, the Turkish tradesmen, 
squatted oif their heels before their shops, calmly wait 
till a customer comes to rouse them from their indolence. 
Nothing isi more curious,to the eye of the European, un¬ 
used to the sight, than the contrast of that long*^'<e-*ot* 
black beards, with the white colountof the garments over 
which they descend. ' 
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From the house of Judas we went to another in the 
same street, about forty paces farther, where Ananias the 
disciple dwelt, and in which, if we may believe tradition, 
he was buried. Close at hand is a fountain, from which 
the water used for baptizing fhe apostle was brought. 
This house has been converted into } mosque: we could 
see only the outside of it. • 

We went out through the east gate, and when we were 
beyond the walls, JVl. Tuslet showed me-the window, or 
kind of loophole, from which the Christians, being 
apprized that the Jews designed to kill St. Paul, and 
were besetting the gales night and day to prevent his 
escape, let him dQiwii the side of the wall in a basket. 

On one of the stones in this wall, I remarked, with 
extreme surprise, a large fleur-de-lis in relievo. Thave 
not been able to obtain any precise information concern¬ 
ing it. 

TJie cavern where the apostle secreted himself when 
delivered from his enemies, is near the cemetery of the 
Christians, at a little distance Trom the city. It is so 
small that one can scarcely get into it. 

'fhe spot where St. Paul ^as sudJenly surrounded by 
“ a light from heaven,” and where “ he fell to the earth, 
and heard a voice .sayNig unto him, Saul, Saul, why per¬ 
secutes! thou me ?” is more than three leagues frpm Da- 
o mascus. My guide was perfectly willing to accompany 
me thither; bul l was still too much fatigued with bad 
nights, and the heat and dust of my journey, to under¬ 
take so long an excursion. 

After 1 liad inspected these different places, the Catholic 
churches were what I was most anxious to ^ee. Alas ! 
my friend, 1 j;ould not pause a moment to consider what 
this populous city is become, in reference to religion, 
without sighs biu'sting from my heart, ^ithout tears of 
grief moistening my eyes. Of the large and magnificent 
churches which adorned the capital of Sjwia, formerly 
so Christian, nought is now left, save deplorable ruins. 
Those which time has spared^ have fallen a, prey to 
•'“BiWiWiidB of Christ, and, converted into mosques, they now 
serve only for the abj^urd andtimpious worship established 
. by Mahomet. The Calholics*have but the three Latin 
VOL. II.— 12 
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monasteries : that of the Franciscan Fathers of the Holy 
Land, containing eight priests, all Spaniards ; that of the 
Capuchins, inhabited by a single monk—(the Father 
who now resides there practises medicine in the short 
intervals of lehsuie allow(;d hinf by apostolic iabouts, and 
has distinguished himself by the introduction of vaccina¬ 
tion among a great number’’ of the inhabitants)—and, 
lastly, the convent of the Lazarists, where I am receiving 
hospitality. This lost house, the most interesting of the 
three, possesses a very handsome church, the building of 
which, under a fanatic and- extortionate government, 
could be carried on but very slowly, and was attended 
with the greatest difficulties. It was elected by the abb6 
Poussous, superior of the mission, who unites to the 
higher virtues remarkable courage and extraordinary 
prudence : it cost him a great deal of money, trouble, 
and uneasiness. It would be too long to relate to you 
the disappointments, the vexations, and the obstacles 
which heencountered in the accomplishment of this work. 
You may form some idea of them when I tell you that 
the treachery of one of the masons had nearly been his 
ruin : he thought himself .very fortunate to escape by 
paying a fine of twelve thousand piasters to the avaricious 
and fanatic pacha. 

'Having touched upon the Christian recollections 
awakened by Damascus, and the few religious establish¬ 
ments existing tliere, 1 shall now tell you briefly what I 
have been able to collect reiativ.e to its origin and past 
condition, and what I have observed of its present state. 

Damascus is one of the most ancient cities in the world. 
The general belief is, that it was built by Hus, son of 
Aram, and grandson oT Shem. Josephus,, the historian, 
tells us so expressly. Hus called it Aram, after his 
father ; it afterwards received the nane of Damascus, 
from a slave of Abraham’s, and steward of his household, 
who had enlarged and embellished it. 

The word Damascus, in Hebrew Dammeseck, signifies, 
aQcording to the interpreters, sack of blood. Some 
scholars, attaching them.selves exclusively to thiS*eiyffN/- 
logy? have pretended to explain it b}i an ancient tradition, 
-stating, that it was very near the spot on which Damascus 
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stands that Cain slevp his brother Abel: but there is no 
evidence whatever of the alleged fact on which their 
opinion is founded. 

Damascus was the capital of^Syria and Phoenicia, till 
the time when SeleucusIVicanor, having caused Antioch 
to be built, made it the camtal of his dominions, that is 
to say, till the year 301 beiore Christ. It had not ceased 
t(j be tributary to the Jews, till after the death of Solo¬ 
mon. Taken and*deslroyed several times byj.he kings 
of Assyria, it had been rebuilt, and become powerful, 
when it was taken by the lirmy of Alexander, after his 
victories over L^arius. At the time of the war between 
the Romans and Tigritnes, Pompey sent against it two of 
his lieutenants, who made themselves masters of it. In 
the year of Christ 636, it was taken by the Mussulmans 
commanded by Omar. The caliphs retained peaceful 
possession of it till the time of the crusades. Attacked 
by the Clirislians in 1148, it sustained several assaults, 
and at length triumphed over tljeir eflTorts, in consequence 
of the dissensionvs- prevailing among their chiefs, or, as 
others allege, through treachery. Jn 1306, Tamerlane 
took it from the Saracens, l«id it waste, and turned it 
into a cemetery. Sultan Selim made himself master of it 
in 1517, and left it to his successors. Ibrahim Pacjjta, 
son of the viceroy of Egypt, reduced it in July,‘i832. 

This city was formerly surrounded by triple walls, and 
defended by round or square towers, the ruins only of 
which remain. The neMr walls, built on the foundations 
of the ancient, are far less solid : they already show the 
ravages of time. They form an oblong square, the cir¬ 
cuit of which is a league and a half. The gates are 
eighteen in •number: the most ancient is that of St. 
Paul, Hab-Boulos, by which I entered. 

Ancient DamSscus, according 4o the sacred Scriptures, 
was watered by two riv'ers, the Ahana and the Pharpar. 
(II Kings, V. 12.) Some conjecture that*the Abana is 
the Orontes ; others that it is the Chry.sorroes of the 
Greek^ and the Barrada of the Mussulmans. Schokrs 
""oT^equal eminence think it right to apply the latter of 
these (lenominatiorts to the? Pharpar. Perhaps it may 
not be unreasonable to assume that the Pharpar and the 
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Abana are but two branches of one and the same river. 
Leaving these opinions, on the truth of which it is not 
for me to decide, I shall observe that to the Barrada 
Damascus chiefly owes jthe beauty and fertility of its 
plain. It rises* in Mount Lebanon. As I have already 
taken occasion to remark, it divides into seven branches: 
these are so many rivers, which irrigate the gardens out¬ 
side the city, penetrate by means of various canals into 
those within the walls, supply the baths, which are very 
numerous, the public fountains, the- basins, the citadel; 
then, uniting again at a little distance from Damascus, 
flow on in a single stream for a few leagues, when it is 
lost in a large lake, called, by the Arabs, Behairat-el- 
Mardi, Sea of the Meadow. 

The streets of the city, excepting those contiguous to 
the seraglio, are in general narrow, and the more filthy 
because most of them are ill-paved, *or rather not paved 
at all ; that in which the Franciscans live was nearly im¬ 
passable. The good Fathers had it pared, at their own 
expense, with fine flag-stones. The pacha, being in¬ 
formed of it, had the generosity, remarkable in a Turk, 
not to order the work tc be destroyed ; he merely 
sentenced the convent to pay a fine of forty purses in 
expiation of this misdemeanor. After rain, in particular, 
the streets are in a deplorable state : you cannot stir a 
step without sinking in‘o deep, thick mud ; and you may 
conceive what a condition good clothes or a handsome 
cloak will be in, if you forget to* hold them up. 

The houses, built of wood or brick, and plastered with 
the mud that is used for mortar, have, like all those in 
Turkey, no'windows outside. The door, very like the 
wicket of a prison, is so low that you are obliged to 
stoop painfully in order to enter. Everything outside 
indicates poverty and wvetchedness ; but, no sooner have 
you crossed the threshold, than you find yourself trans¬ 
ported, as if b'l^r enchantment, into a new world. Beyond 
a small and very dark corridor, you all at once have brofore 
yoK a magnificent court, paved with white pia rble, 
adorned with a basin likewise of marble, and crowned 
by a border of Arabian ja^ines, Orange, lemon and 
pomegranate-trees, and fragant flowers. From the 
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middle of the basin rises a jet-d’eau, which keeps up an 
agreeable coolness. On the sides are the chambers and 
the rooms appropriated to the reception of strangers. 
Sculptures, gilding, mirijprs, spiendid furtjiture, rare por¬ 
celain, clocks of the most beautiful forms, rich cushions 
and carpets, in short, the •most ele'gant and exquisite 
productions with which the progress of the arts can 
furnish luxury, are^there found collected .with equal pro¬ 
fusion and taste. * 

Beyond these brilliant apartments many houses have 
gardens abounding in vegetables, fruit, especially plums, 
apricots, and deU'fiious grapes. The best sort of grape, I 
am assured, is that wliich comes from Dakaia, and the 
Turks very seriously account for its superior exceMence 
in this manner :—“ Mahomet,” they say, “ was one day 
playing at chess with God, when he was thirsty and 
asked for some grap’es to refresh him. At the moment 
when he was laying hold of a grape, some of the stones 
dropped from his fingers, and) being then precisely over 
the village of Dakaia, they fell upon a soil which heaven 
seethed to have prepared for the pufpose. I’he stones, 
disengaged from their enverope, .sprouted, and in time 
produced the wondcr/ul stock that yields the most 
exquisite grapes of Damascus.” At the distance at whimh 
^ you are, laugh as heartily as you please at this admirable 
explanation; but I would advise 5*ou to beware of doing 
so here in the presence of trxic believers : you would pay 
rather dearly for your irreverence. 

The various houses which I have visited, and the 
magnificence of W’hich I have had occasion to remark, 
belong to Christians possessing fortunes of not*more than 
a hundred thousand crowns. Those of the Turks, who 
are more wealthy, far surpass them in grandeur and 
beauty. To these I could not obtain aif introduction ; 
excepting extraordinary cases, nsyie but Mussulmans are 
admitted into them. 

The most considerable of the private buildings are the 
the agas. The citadfel is a fortress* the extent 
of which exhibits the appeart^nce of a second town. Its 
walls arff out of repair. The.Ave towers which defend, 

■ 18 * 
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ity though very ancient, are in good condition : the atones 
are remarkable for being cut facet-wise. 

The bazars and the khans of Damascus are very 
numerous, and 4 no 8 t of them very handsome. Some of 
them are exclusively appropriated to a particular branch 
of industry or commerce ; but, in all of them you find in 
store, or on sale, not only the productions of the country, 
but also the most costly stuffs of Injlia, and almost fill 
the comm'odities of Europe. The new bazars are the 
most magnificent : they are of the most elegant construc¬ 
tion, and lighted by dormer-windows. That which 
appeared to me the most extensive, andithe most striking 
of these edifices, is the khan of Assad Pacha : it re¬ 
minded me, by its external form, of the Halle-au-B16 at 
Paris. 

Of all the edifices, those most worthy of attention, both 
for their number and their architecture, are the mosques. 
They amount to, at least, two hundred ; some of which 
are very handsome. But wo to the profane wight who 
should dare to approach one ! but still greater wo if he pre¬ 
sumes to enter! he ^'ould atone with his life for the crime 
of having polluted it by his presence. Whoever is not a 
Mussulman must not look at it but from a distance. The 
mDst remarkable is the mosque which bore th^ name of 
St. John Baptist, when it was a Christian church. Ac¬ 
cording to the Damasquins, the head of the saint is still 
preserved there in a gold dish. There, too, they say, he 
is buried. The head, according to them, is now shut 
up in a grotto within the mosque ; and if it is never 
shown to any one, it is only from a feeling of profound 
respect. 

Till the commencement of the present century, nothing 
was known concerning^the interior of tl^is mosque. The 
accounts of travellers had stated that it was of Corinthian 
architecture,.surmounted by several domes, the principal 
of which was called dome of Aliat, and that at the en¬ 
trance there was a spacious court, surrounded by a piazza. 
Some pretended that they had been so bold as to*DbflWVC 
it from without, on days^when tl\p great doors were 
opened, and asserted thatdhey had seen severaPbolumns 
supporting the vault, and numerous gilt ornaments. In 
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1803, the Spaniard Badia y Leblich, since so celebrated 
by the name of Ali Bey, a man profoundly versed in the 
Arabic language, and thoroughly acquainted with Mus> 
sulman usages, set out far the Cast, charged with a secret 
mission by Charles IV., and succeeded in passing himself 
off for a descendant of the Abassides sovereigns. By 
means of this falsehood, he lulled all suspicion, and was 
everywhere received with marked distinction. He visited 
the Mahometan temples, studied in detail the least known 
points of the religious woi;ship, and, on his return to Eu¬ 
rope, published his travels. He had seen the great 
mosque at Damascus^ According to him, it is divided 
into three parts, four hundred feet long, the arches of 
which rest on forty-four columns in each row; m the 
centre, the edifice is surmounted by an immense cupola, 
supported by four prodigious pillars. At the farther end 
are two small low galleries, with large korans for the 
readers ; and above, the choir for the chanter. The floor 
is covered with the most beadtiful carpets. On the left 
of the centre partition, or nave, is a small wooden lodge, 
wi\h mouldings and ornaments of geld, and arabesque 
paintings : this is the tomb of John Baptist. 

Damascus is every year the rendezvous of the pilgrims 
from the north of Asia, who there form themse,lves i*nto 
caravans to travel to Mecca. They amount sometimes 
to thirty or forty thousand. Most of them bring with 
them commodities, whiph they sell or exchange for those 
of other countries ; hence, for some time before the 
general departure, there is a bustle, an extraordinary ac¬ 
tivity, of which our most celebrated fairs in ^Europe can 
scarcely conyey an idea. The greater part lodge at the 
great khan, an immense and magnificent edifice, before 
which there is % spacious court,, paved yitb marble, and 
in external appearance resembling a monastery. Chris¬ 
tians are forbidden to enter it. Formenly, when the 
caravans set out, they were always headed by the pacha 
of Damascus, who assumed the title of conductor of .the 
•Btered* caravan, or emir hadjee, prince pilgrim. Now- 
a-days a much les# exalteci personage is frequently its 
leader." • 

The population of th.e city amounts to about one hun- 
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dred and forty thousand souls, among whom it is com¬ 
puted that there are fifteen thousand Catholics or Ma- 
ronites, five or six thousand schismatic Greeks, and two 
, thousand Jews, }vho have three ^nagogues. 

The people of Damascus are accounted the most ma¬ 
lignant, the most fanatic, and the most intolerant in the 
Turkish empire. This di-sposition of mind is attributed 
to their intercourse with the pilgrims. It was not witbi- 
out extremfe vexation that they saw tfie late revolution 
effected by Ibrahim. When the pacha appeared before 
the city, all rushed forth furiously to meet him, armed 
to the teeth, with sleeves tucked up, sftUing up horrid 
yells, talking of nothing but vengeance and cutting off" 
heads, and sharing the booty among them beforehand : 
you would have thought that they were going to destroy 
all before them. Tlie first cannon-shot fired at them put 
them to the rout : they fled with such precipitation, that, 
unable to get into the cit}' all at once, they stifled one 
another at the gates. Their rage i.s still far from ap¬ 
peased. What most irritates them against Ibrahim, is 
the equal protection tvliich he grants to the Christians. 
Happy the latter, to be able to breathe a little more 
freely, after having been so long ijnder the iron sceptre, 
of their oppressors ! But how much is it to be feared 
that they will .some day atone in a cruel manner for the 
joy which they but 1oo‘ strongly manifested at their de¬ 
liverance ! Some of them, in the transports of their in¬ 
toxication, went so far as to mimic in public masquerades 
the departure of the Turkish pilgrims for Mecca. Should 
the Egyptians not retain their conquest, this indiscretion 
will be' fatal'to the Christians : it will cost them tears of 
blood. God help 1l»cm in their tribulation I 

In telling you about my entry into Damascus, and the 
Turkish dress w^ich I was obliged to assume, I said that 
no stranger isi$ieen here attired in the European fashion: 

I was wrong; I have at last seen one such. He is an 
Englishman, who distributes Protestant bibics, whether 
people will have them or 'not, and who even pays thfiou-. 
to buy the books of him. ^ ^ 

Farewell, my dear Charles. In two days I shalkreturn 
to Beyrout, where I intend <o embark for the Island of 
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Cyprus, and thence proceed to Egypt. I did purpose, 
first, to have gone to the ruins of Palmyra ; but the 
execution of this plan, which I had much at heart, de¬ 
pended not on myself: I have met with invincible ob¬ 
stacles. Ibrahim Paclfti, having cut off the heads of 
some of the sheiks of the Maouli tiybes, bordering upon 
those celebrated ruins, thhre is none who will at this 
moment undertake to conduct strangers thither. A 
sTieik, who in general accompanies them, senj me word 
that he would not engage to take me for .thirty thousand 
piasters. The Bedouins are so exasperated that they 
breathe nothing but blood and vengeance. 


LETTER XLV. 

Dmarture from Damascus—Accident in the Valley of the Bekaa— 
Return to Beyrout—Embarkation for Cyprus—Larnaca—M. de 
Boutenieff—Departure from Cypras—Limassol—Coast of Egypt 
—Fort of Alexandria—View of the City—Chevalier Acerbi, Con- 
ajil'gcneral of Austria—Monastery of Sfr Catherine—Pompey’s 
Pillar—Cleopatra’s Needles—^istory of Alexandria—Asses— 
—Environs — Harbour — Wrecks—Mehemet Ali—Audience — 
Bogos-Joussouf—Firmas of the Viceroy, and Letter of Recom¬ 
mendation to the Governor of Cairo. > 

I 

Alncandria, December 18,1832. 

On the 7th of October, I quitted Damascus, leavings 
with regret, the two Fiiench priests, from whom I had 
received such kind hospitality. To me they were friends 
—brothers ; never shall I forget them. • 

In order to return to Beyrout, I was obliged to take 
the road which I had already travelled. On reaching 
the defile, where, with such agreeable surprise, I had be¬ 
held for the first fime the capital uf Syria,€ halted to con¬ 
template, to admire, it once mor^ and to bid it a last fare¬ 
well. * 

Thj journey took us four long days: and the difficulty 
of the rpads across the mountai<is, and the excessive hebt, 
rendered it extremely arduous. In the valley of the Be¬ 
kaa, I h^d like to Rave lost*my baggage; through the 
awkwardness of my moucro,^the ass which carried it fell 
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and sunk in the mud of a morass. Nothing but the head 
of the poor beast was to be seen. Had he not possessed 
great strength he must have perished. 

To add to my trouble, the moucro, instead of exerting 
himself to extVicate the anima*l, was insolent and ill- 
tempered. I might think myself fortunate, he said, that 
he had not seen me before he undertook to conduct us. 
Had he known that I was so rich and so important a per¬ 
sonage, he would not have engaged himself for less than 
four hundred piasters. These murmurs continued for 
great part of the way. He did not hold his tongue till I 
declared that, if my religious profession forbade me to 
give him a lesson myself, for the benefit of other travel¬ 
lers, I would on my arrival acquaint the Austrian consul 
with his behaviour,and he would cause him to be punished 
as he deserved. 

1 hoped to meet M. Lamartine again at Beyrout, but 
was disappointed : he had set out for .Jerusalem. 

On the tenth, I embarked for Cyprus, on board the 
Austrian vessel, the Pianura : after pressing to my heart 
the kind, the amiable consul, M. Laurclla, who, as well as 
his interesting family, had;^ during my stay, loaded me 
with civilities. 

_,At leaving these parts, which I* shall never see again, 
I felt c pang which I cannot express. Jerusalem, the 
Via Dolorosa, Calvary, the tomb of my Saviour, Bethle¬ 
hem, Nazareth, their sacred grottoes, all the holy places 
which I had had the happiness to visit, presented them¬ 
selves to my imagination. The recollection of them 
powerfully moved my heart. Plunged into a religious 
sadness, I. could no longer repress my tears and my 
sighs. 

The wind was favourable : in a few hours we lost 
sigljt of the ckast of Sj’ria. On the following day we 
anchored at Larnaca. I again beheld that monastery, 
where, in tfle preceding year, I had received such a 
touching welcome ; that chamber, in which I Had been 
struck witk paralysis : that garden, which was so de¬ 
lightful in the days of my convalescence. 1 again TrtSt 
the excellent M. Caprara, the consul of Austria,^ and all 
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the friends who had shown me such cordial and constant 
kindness. 

Anxious to proceed as speedily as possible to Egypt, 
where I purposed to pass the winter, I waited impatiently 
for a vessel to convey nft to Alexandria.’ M. de Boute- 
nieff, brolherof the Russian ambassador at Constantinople, 
a distinguished naval oSicdl', who lost an arm at Navarin, 
most obligingly oQbrcd to take me. He commands a 
b?ig of war, which was on the point of'sailing ; but he 
was to touch at several ports of Syria, and to stop there. 
This consideration decided mie. I declined his ofl'er with 
thanks, hoping that 1 should meet with some vessel that 
would carry me‘^ore«speedily to my destination. I was 
disappointed : M. de Boutenieff arrived three weeks 
before me. 

At length, on the i9th of November, I embarked on 
board the French btig Eglc ct Melaniei, captain Terras. 
The weather was dreadful, the wind contrary. We were 
obliged to put into Limassol^ the Amathonle of the 
ancients, a small tDwn, situated at the extremity of the 
island, and which has a good road. We found there 
several vessels, which, like .ourselves, had run in for 
shelter. 

To amuse myself duVing this delay, I frequently we^nt 
to walk about on shore. I liked to survey the»vessels 
lying at anchor, and to watch tjie movements of the 
numerous boats, carrying on board the various produc¬ 
tions of the island, destined principally to be conveyed 
to the ports of Syria. As the weather still continued 
foul, our captain, who is an excellent seaman, and whose 
ship, new and copper-bottomed, had nothing to fear from 
the gale, determined to weigh anchor. Propelled by the 
tempest, on the third day after our departure,* we descried 
the whitish, lo\\^ and winding coast of^gypt. Soon 
afterwards we could distinguish Alexandria through a 
forests of masts, majestically bvertopped *by those of 
seveniil.three-deckers, one of which carried one hundred 
.and forty guns. , 3 » 

At four in the afternoon we approached the harbour. 
The entrance is dangerous 9 it would be imprudent to 
attcmpt’it without a pilot. Fortunately, the wind abated 
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a little, and allowed us at six o’clock to come to an 
anchor. Our vessel was presently surrounded by the 
various boats belonging to the department of health, the 
post-office, and the consuls. They inquired from what 
places we cam^, and what news we brought. 1 was ap¬ 
prehensive of a quarantine ; but we were assured that in 
less than twenty-four hours we should have permission 
to land. 

Next morning, at daybreak, 1 was<n]p, surveying that 
city, which, at the command of the extraordinary man 
to whom it is now subject, seems to have acquired a new 
existence, a new life. By the help of a glass, I could 
perceive in detail the extreme activity prevailing in the 
harbour, in the dock-yard, and around the colossus, that 
140-gun ship, which is not yet finished. The captain, 
who was at my elbow, pointed out and obligingly ex¬ 
plained to me the objects most worthy of my curiosity. 
We had before us the palace of the viceroy ; that of his 
son, Ibrahim ; the arsenal and the storehouses, magnifi¬ 
cent buildings, whose construction surprises the more, 
because it was executed by Arab architects, and in a very 
short time; the quarter of the Franks, almost all the 
houses of which arc built in the European style, and 
have several stories ; beyond that, on an eminence, a 
handsome village and neat habitations ; here and there, 
groves of palm-trees ;> and, in the distance, that famous 
pillar, which, in spite of the discoveries of modern 
science, is still called PompeyV, lifting its lofty lop into 
the air, and serving as a land-mark to ships more than 
two leagues out at sea. 

The promised permission having been brought to us 
the same day, 1 went ashore in the consular boat, which 
M. Acerbi, consul-general of Austria, had kindly sent 
with his secrefiiry and vi janissary to fe\ch me. I knew 
him by reputation, and had previously had some corres¬ 
pondence wfth him. The chevalier Acerbi is an amiable 
scholar, and a man of the most polished manners. Pos- 
setising a magnificent librcry, and a most beautiful cabinet 
of natural history, he devotes to the arts and sciences 
every moment of leisure Feft him By the duties of his 
o^ce. He did me the honour to offer me his table, and 
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nn apartment at the consulate. A wish to enjoy more 
freedom in my religious exercises, and more especially 
the fear of being indiscreet, caused nie to decline both. 

I proceeded to the monastery of St. Catharine, belong¬ 
ing to the Franciscan Fathers. ' It was the 25th of No¬ 
vember, precisely the festival of the,saint. I arrii’ed in 
lime to attend the servicd', which was performed with 
the more pomp because the illustrious virgin, the patroness 
of the convent, wa« a native of Alexandria, and had there 
suffered martyrdom.. I was surprised at the number of 
the congregation, and was told that the persons whom I 
had seen were not a sixth part of the Catholics dwelling 
in the city. It i? commuted that they amount at present 
to at least twelve thousand, among whom are many 
Maltese. 

On the following day I hastened to take a near view of 
the famous pillar, which had so forcibly struck me the 
day before our landing. It stands outside the walls, to 
the south, on an arid and desert eminence. Its base is a 
square of about fifteen feet each way ; the shaft, of a 
single piece, is ninety feet high, and, nine in diameter ; 
the capital, which surmounts it, is of the Corinthian order, 
and ten feet high ; so that the total height of the column 
is one hundred and fifteen feet. 


We find in the ancient historians nothing tl^at fur¬ 
nishes a clue to the date and the rpal object of this monu¬ 
ment. The appellation given to it by the moderns, and 
which it still bears, is not justified by any solid reason. 


Some have assigned its erection to the time of Ptolemy 
Evergetes; others, supporting themselves upon the 
authority of Abulfeda, a celebrated Arabian w/iter, have 
asserted thaU it was erected by the Alexandrians, in 


honour of the emperor Septimus Severus, of gratitude 
for favours which he had conferred on them. An inscrip¬ 
tion discovered in 1801, by three English officers, colo¬ 
nels Leake, Squire, and Hamilton, put aA end to all 


uncertainty. It is as follows ;— 

• “ Posidius, prefect of Egyj)t, erqcted tl|is pillar jn 
honour of the most magnanimous emperor Diocletian, 


the tutejar god of Alexandrisa” 

From Pompey’s pillar, I difected my course towards 
VOL. II. —13 ' 
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the east side of the neiv harbour, to inspect Cleopatra’s 
Needles, obelisks of granite, so called after the last scion 
of the race of Ptolemy, of that queen who has filled the 
woHd still more with fhe^renovyo of her vices than with 
that of her beauty. One of these obelisks is yet standing 
on its base ; the other is throv^n down, and partly buried 
in the ground : both are of a single stone, and covered 
with hieroglyphics. Pliny relates that they were cut by 
command of king Mespheus, and he gives them a height 
of forty-two cubits. About the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, the Frenllh consul at Cairo, having 
obtained permission to measure them,^uDd that their 
height, including the part of th'b base buried in the 
groui7.d, was sixty-three feet; that is precisely the same 
as Pliny assigns to them, and this fact has been more 
than once confirmed by subsequent travellers. 

But what is the date of these ohelittks ? who was this 
king Mespheus ? This is what 1 have not been able to 
learn from men conversant in the science of history. 
Were not these Needles at Alexandria, as well as in other 
places,merely ornaments ? or did they, originally as well 
as in later times, serve by their shadows to mark the 
seasons and the hours? or, if they were destined to 
commemorate the glory of high personages, of kings 
and queens, with what part of the life of Cleopatra is 
the erection of them o»nnected? On all these points I 
have yet met with nothing but suppositions and con¬ 
jectures. 

Some years since, the viceroy made a present to the 
king of England.of the obelisk which is thrown down, 
and he carried his liberality so far as to take upon himself 
the expense^ of transport. Such an ofier could not but 
be accepted, n An engineer was sent from England to 
take measuresVor removing the colosstis, but it appears 
that he despaired of succeeding ; at any rate, there the 
obelisk lies to this day. Sir Robert Wil.'son says, in his 
“History of the Expedition of the British Arriiy in 
E^^yP^ 1001 and 1802/’ that lord Cavan, governor of 
Alexandria, caused an attempt to be^ made, for the same 
purpose, but again without''success.' What could they 
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have done then with the obelisk of Luxor, which the 
French, however, have carried off like a feather ! 

You will, no doubt, deem it a very rational curioSty 
which caused me to wish to make myself acquainted, in 
the first place, with thtf monaments which I have just 
mentioned. These, with the port, piay be said to be the 
only ones capable of conveying a notion of what the city 
must have been in its splendour. 

* Alexandria wa^founded in the year 331 before Christ, 
by Alexander the Great, on the site of a vilFage called 
Rachotis, near the sea, at tbe western mouth of the Nile. 
After fixing its extent, which was to be ninety-six stadia 
in circuit, the i^nnce himself prepared the plan of it, and 
committed its execution to Dinocrates, a celebrated 
architect, the same who had rebuilt the temple of Flphe- 
sus, after it was burned by Erostratus—ports, fountains, 
canals, aqueducts, cisterns, private houses, baths, squares, 
theatres, public places for games, palaces, temples— 
nothing was omitted that could make it one of the first 
cities in the world for magnitilde, the facility of commu¬ 
nication w'ith foreign countries, the conveniences of life, 
anfl magnificence. Divided into four quarters by two 
principal streets, one hundred feet wide, which inter¬ 
sected one another ; k had in the centre a square much 
larger than any of the rest, and from which there waS a 
distant view of both harbours. In order to people it the 
more expeditiously, Alexander Attracted thither, by the 
grant of various privileges, not only his Macedonian 
subjects, but a considerable number of Jews, and people 
of all nations. 

After his death, Alexandria became the capital of 
Egypt, and Uie residence of the Lagidian Ptolemies, who 
reigned there for nearly three centuries, y Under their 
rule it was enlai^ged, and attained the higj^st importance, 
not only by the prodigious commerce of which it was the 
centre, but by the protectiofV invariably extended there 
to learning and to the arts and sciences. 

Ptofemy Soter, the first of these princes, founded a 
sort of ucademy, by the name <JF Museon, which has served 
as a pattern for all the learned societies since formed. He 
assigned to it a library, which his successors enriched 
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with all the rare and curious books a knowledjse of 
which reached Egpyt, so that the number of the volumes 
at length amounted to seven hundred thousand. To these 
benefits, Ptolemy Philadeiphus added the establishment 
of new schools-; he caushd the' sacred books of the He¬ 
brews to be translatf^d into the Greek language ; he em¬ 
ployed a skilful architect to'build the famous tower of 
Pharos, as a guide to ships at sea, and which, in subse¬ 
quent times, gave its name to the light-houses erected for 
the same purpose. This structure, considered as one of 
the wonders of the world, rose from a rock on the island 
to the height of one hundred feet. Its summit commanded 
a view of fort}'^ leagues ; it was of whit& stone, and con¬ 
sisted of several stories, surrounded by galleries, supported 
by marble pillars. 

Pharos was then about seven hundred fathoms from 
the city, and this space was water. Jn the sequel it was 
joined to the continent, by means of a dyke of seven 
stadia, thence called Heptastadia, and which was gradu¬ 
ally enlarged by the successive accumulations of mould 
between the two harbours. 

In the year 47 before Christ, the Alexandrians having 
refused to acknowledge Julius Caesar as guardian of young 
Ptolemy, and umpire between that prince and his sister 
Cleopatra, who both claimed the throne of their father, 
the Roman general revenged their resistance with fire 
and sword, and, after a sanguinary struggle, made himself 
master of their city. The shipping was set on fire, and 
the flames, communicating to the quarter called Bruchion, 
in which w’ere the royal palace and the library, consumed 
four hundred thousand volumes. 

Seventeen yeai*s afterwards, Octavius Caesar, being at 
war with At.*ony, passed over to Egypt, marched against 
his rival, then, master of Alexandria, defeated him in a 
last battle, favoured by the treachery of Cleopatra, en¬ 
tered the city, as conqueror, seized the immense wealth of 
the kings, but forbade his soldiers to plunder private 
houses, and pardoned the inhabitants, satisfied with hav¬ 
ing added another province to the Roman dominions. 

At the commencement of ^,he Christian era, Alexandria, 
under the sway of the emperors, more flourishing than 
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under its own kings, had become the second city in the 
world, or, indeed, the first in point of commerce. It had 
not only increased from the influx of its neighbours, but 
it numbered among its jnbabi^nts Bactrians, Scythians, 
Persians, whom interests of trade had induced to settle 
there. Its population amounted to af least seven hundred 
thousand persons. Each brought thither the creed and 
4 ie religious worship of his country, so that it exhibited 
a monstrous medlSy of the most hideous superstitions. 

In the year 60 of-Jesus Christ, St. Mark, sent as bishop 
by the apostle St. Peter, cSrried thither the light of the 
gospel, and by |ys preaching founded there the first and 
most celebrated of tile patriarchal churches. With this 
church there was soon established a Christian school, 
against which the greatest geniuses of the idolatrous world 
struggled in vain. A Panthenes, a Clemens of Alexan¬ 
dria, an Origen, and a multitude of great men in their 
train, eclipsed the glory of the pagan school by their eru¬ 
dition as well as by their virtiies, and left their adversaries 
no other means of combating them but persecution and 
martyrdom. • 

The prosperity of Alexandria was subsequently ba¬ 
lanced by cruel reverses. Besieged, taken, laid waste, 
during the reigns of Claudius, Aurelian, and Diocletian, 
it passed, in the beginning of the seventh century, from 
the dominion of Rome under thai of the Persians, from 
whom it was taken in 642, by Amrou, general of the 
caliph Omar, after it had undergone all the calamities in¬ 
cident to a long siege and an obstinate defence. Amrou, 
at the solicitation of a philosopher of- the time, called 
John the Grammarian, would gladly have saved that part 
of the library which had escaped the flame^in the wars 
of Julius Caesar, and that which the Ptolesmes had since 
formed at a gr^at expense. He durst not venture to 
grant this favour without consulting the caliph. ** If/* 
replied the barbarian, those books contain nothing but 
what is in the Koran, they are useless ; if they contain 
what is.not there, they are dangerous : theymust be de¬ 
stroyed.” Upon this answer, the best works on the arts, 
sciences, philosophy, history*, jthat the genius of man had 
till then produced, were, doomed, without distinction, to 

13* 
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the flames. The books were sent by thousands to the 
ovens and to the public baths, which they served to heat 
for six months. 

At the time of this inv^sioQ jby Omar, the population 
was still immense. The Jews alone amounted to more 
than forty thousand, paying ^tribute. Besides private 
houses, there were four thousand palaces, four thousand 
baths, and four hundred squares. With the Mussulman 
sway commenced the decline of AleiTandria. The mo¬ 
numents of the arts, the public buildings, the establish¬ 
ments which had constituted*' the glory of that capital, 
the very walls and towers which encompassed it, gra¬ 
dually fell to ruin : everything Went to decay, every¬ 
thing perished. Before a few centuries had elapsed it 
became difficult to determine the position of places ; and 
it was easy to foresee that the time was coming, when 
there would be nothing whereby to i-ecognise them but 
the aid of science or the vestiges of ruins. At the pre¬ 
sent day, it is only by mea,ns of the accurate descriptions 
left us by the ancients, that we can assign, at least 
approximatively, the sites where once stood the theatre, 
the museum, the stadium, the gymnasium, the temple of 
Serapi.s, the hippodrome, &c. VVith the exception of a 
faw pieces of walls, a few towers, two obelisks, Pompey’s 
pillar, and a very small number of other columns, either 
whole or broken, banharism and time have destroyed 
everything. The Alexandria of the Mussulmans is not 
the same, even in its site, as that of the Ptolemies. 
Contracted into a smaller compass, its population de¬ 
creased from age to age ; and the flourishing state which, 
according to some Arabian writers, it enjoyed in the 
fourteenth qentury, exhibits but a shadow of its ancient 
prosperity. \ 

It would lead me too far, were I to enter into the 
details of the revolutions and disasters which it has 
undergone since the time of the crusades. Besieged, 
taken, and pillaged several times during that inUrval, it 
wks at length reduced to a population in general poor, 
wretched, and less numerous than that of most of our 
small towns inj Europe ^and, wiui the exception of 
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some commerce, destitute of any sort of interest but that 
derived from its past history and splendour. 

In 1798, the French, led by Bonaparte, appeared be¬ 
fore its walls, and took 4 by assault. Restored to Turkey ^ 
in 1801, it continued to decline. Since it became the 
possession of Mehemet ^li, it seeAis to be rising again 
from its ashes ; its population is on the increase, and it 

assuming a more cheerful aspect. .Trade, shipping, 
military art, arch'^tecture, public buildings, privale habi¬ 
tations—all exhibit signs of new life.' The immense 
concourse of native and foreign workmen, in every branch 
of industry, i^ not sufiScient to satisfy the impatient 
genius which has conimunicated this extraordinary move¬ 
ment. You would say that he would fain, like God, 
create all things with a word. 

The European who now visits Alexandria, without 
knowing anything about it but what he has derived 
from the older travellers, or even those who wrote twenty 
years ago, w'ould believe that Jie was in some other city, 
if Diocletian’s Column and Cleopatra’s Needles were not 
there to apprize him of his error, s6 great is the change, 
so prodigious the metamorphosis. 

Still, at the sight of most of the streets, narrow, 
crooked, unpaved, and filthy, of the greater numbep of 
houses, or rather huts, ill-built, inconvenient, and without 
windows outside, of whole quarters still in ruins, peopled 
solely by paupers and mendicants, you feel that many 
years, perhaps ages, must elapse before Alexandria as¬ 
sumes the regular aspect of our commercial towns or sea¬ 
ports. In its present state, it exhibits the most extraordi¬ 
nary, nay, even the most hideous, contra'sts: it is a 
confused as^mblage of palaces and cabin^a mixture of 
luxury and poverty, of indolence and aoj'fvity, of Turk¬ 
ish habits and European manifers, which astonish the 
foreigner. Here, you are ainidst the busdle, the diu of 
business or of pleasure ; there, all is the silence and soli¬ 
tude of the desert. A man superbly dressed, covered 
* with shawls of greal value, wtilks by the side of a naked 
. wretch ; an English charioL drawn by four magnificent 
horses^ with footmen in laced liveries, is crossing a file 
of camels driven by squaUd Arabs; European ladies, 
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perfumed, in the most elegant costume, are tripping along 
by those hideous figures, barefooted, without any other 
garment than a chemise of blue cloth that is falling to 
rags, without any other v^il thaj) a piece of dirty linen, 
with which they keep nose and mouth constantly covered, 
and which leaves tfolhing exposed but two dull eyes 
that tell of distress and want; Europeans seated at a 
sumptuous banquet, singing about liberty—while, at th.e 
moment, men are driven along undfir their windows 
with sticks—and boys, twelve years old, are dragged with 
chains about their necks to be made soldiers and sailors 
against their will ; intelligent workmen,^nder the direc¬ 
tion of a skilful architect, erecting monuments which 
attest and do honour to the progress of the arts; while 
others are rummaging in the ground, breaking up capitals 
and shafts of columns, and statues which time has spared, 
to furnish rough materials for new ccKhces. 

One thing, which appears to me worthy of remark, 
because I have not met with it elsewhere, is, that at the 
corner of every street you find asses, well-caparisoned, 
which boys eagerly olfsr to those who wish to inspect 
the city, or to go from one (quarter to another, and whom 
they follow on the run without ever flagging. There 
are> few streets frequented for the sake of trade, in which 
you do not meet with these animals going and coming 
almost incessantly : they are the hackney-coaches and the 
cabriolets of the country. 

You will perhaps be surprised that I have not yet 
told you whether, in a city where Christianity so long 
flourished, where' so many illustrious bishops resided, 
where so nfany councils were held, where the number of 
believers was so considerable, I have been fortunate 
enough to disdt. ver any traces of the magnificent churches 
in which the mysteries of our faith were celebrated. 
Alas! with the exception of the church of St. Mark, 
which looks like a ruin, and that of St Catherine, be¬ 
longing to the monastery where 1 dwell, all havefdisap- 
pedVed. ^ 

As for the mosques, they are numerous, but there is 
nothing remarkable about them. That which chiefly 
attracts the notice of the Christian traveller, is the 
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mosque of the Seventy; so called because it is built, if 
we may believe tradition, on the very spot where the 
seventy interpreters, sent to Ptolemy by £leazar the 
high priest, made their translation of the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures. 

The environs of Alexandria are dull and barren.' After 
rain, the ground is nothin]^ but mud ; in fine weather, it 
is a dust which the least breeze raises in clouds, and 
i^hich is ver}^ annoying to the eyes. Therq is no ver¬ 
dure whatever, unless it be that of a few palm-trees, to 
enjoy whose shade you must toil through the loose sands. 

Towards the harbours, the coast is low, full of shoals 
and reefs, whicFTrender it very dangerous. Not a year 
passes in which there is not reason to regret that 9 new 
light-house has not supplied the place of the wonderful 
pharos, which gave warning to navigators. In the space 
of eight days, 1 hav^ seen an English vessel, laden with 
coal, aground upon a sand-bank, and another, still more 
unfortunate, actually wrecked. The latter was the Aus¬ 
trian ship, Minos. Captain'Cirelich, her commander, 
had been so lucky as to make thc^trip from Trieste lO 
Alexandria in nine days : and he conceived that he was 
approaching the term of his voyage, when his vessel 
struck upon a rock in *the harbour. 

Among the passengers on beard her was M. ^chifl^ a 
young man, who had but just be^n married at Trieste, 
and who was taking his bride to Alexandria, anxious to 
introduce her to relatiyes and friends in that city. 
Scarcely had the young couple greeted each other with 
the fond appellations of husband and wife, when they 
saw themselves in danger of being swalloweij up by the 
same wave. ^The vessel was shattered ; she had lost her 
rudder, and was gradually sinking, when^ bold pilot, 
at the risk of hi^ life, hastened,to her Is-oistance, and, 
by dim of courage and skill, rescued all on board from 
the jaws of death. Soon afterwards the w;»eck was dast 
upon the beach. 

The day after this disastrous accident, ii\ spite oC a 
violent storm, 1 rode \vith M. de Babich, chief dragoman 
of the Austrian consulate, tO) look at the wreck. Such 
sights ai% painful, to be sure : but how eloquently do they 
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proclaim to ua that our days, our months, our years, are 
hurrying away, after piling themselves upon one another, 
like clouds, like billows,and that in a few moments more 
all will be over ! On my way from Beyrout to Mount 
Lebanon, as I have alread} told ^ou, I saw seven or eight 
ships which had likeovise fallen victims to the treacherous 
element, and the sight had mrfde a deep impression upon 
me. But those were the relics of wrecks which had hap¬ 
pened several monthsbefore, and imagination alone could 
picture to "me their attendant horrors : here I should be¬ 
hold the sad reality. The weather, as I have said, was 
dreadful : the wind, rain, and hail, beat all at once in our 
faces. To the roaring of the tempest \ras added that of 
tl)e raging sea. The ship lay near the catacombs, that is, 
the sepulchral caverns of the ancient Necropolis, the city 
of the dead. 

On approaching the shore, we perceived soldiers posted 
at a certain distance from one another, to prevent the 
Arabs from stealing the things cast on shore by the 
waves—a precaution unfortunately needful, but extremely 
humiliating for humanity ! At Jpngtti, on reaching the 
beach, we saw the vessel J^'ingon her side, and her masts 
half destroyed. The furious waves, black, marbled with 
white foam, dashed confusedly around her; billows, lashed 
by the violence of the gale, rushed roaring one after 
another, and at times entirely covered the wreck, falling 
far around in a shower of spray. A few paces off lay 
wearing apparel, linen, furniture, cordage, chests, and 
many other articles, damaged or broken to pieces. I 
particularly noticed the relics of a magnificent mahogany 
piano, belonging to M. Scl iff. The sight of that instru¬ 
ment served to render the sad spectacle before me still 
sadder. V 

Notwithstanding th^ unfavourable weather, the con¬ 
course was great. It consisted of persons in the employ 
of the Austrian consulate, who had hastened to the spot, 
either to guard or to assist in saving what might other¬ 
wise have been lost; camel-drivers, loading their camels 
with effects or goods in bales ; seamen, in vain*^ seeking 
among these ruins the fejv articles; belonging to them¬ 
selves ; and lastly, a mtltitude of curious s{$ectators, 
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dolefully eyeing this scene of desolation. The captain, 
pale, dejected, motionless as a statue, kept himself aloof. 
A circumstance which I could not help remarking with 
extreme surprise was, th|t thoygh the Arabs are in the 
constant habit of bawling, yet among the great number 
of^them present there prevpiled a silence as profound as 
among the other spectators, who were struck dumb by 
cqpsternation and stupor. In this silence, produced by a 
great misfortune, there was something extremely sombre 
and painful. 

Mehemet Ali had been apprized, in the first days, of 
my arrival. I lyjew that he had spoken of me : I deemed 
it proper and advantaji^ous to my interests to pay him a 
visit, especially as I could not prosecute my longjoilrney 
in his dominions without obtaining a firman, and letters 
of recommendation for the governors of the provinces, 
and of Cairo in particular. 

Mehemet’s is one of those vast but restless and tur¬ 
bulent minds, which Massillog alludes to, “one of those 
minds capable of enduring anything but repose, which 
are incessantly turning round the pivot that fixes them, 
and would rather pull down the building and bury them¬ 
selves in its ruins than i]ot be doing something, than not be 
exerting their talents and their strength.” The impoit- 
ant pan which is now playing on the political stage in 
the East persuades me that, beforJ you read the particu¬ 
lars of the audience to which I was admitted, you will 
not be displeased to find here an extract from an account 
of that extraordinary man, recently published:— 

“Mehemet or Mohamet-Ali Pacha was born in the 
year of the Hegira 1182 (1769), at La Cavalla, a town 
of Rumelia, '•where his father was an officer of the 
governor’s troops. Though his education \^s completely 
neglected, he early manifested an’ acute and penetrating 
mind, an active imagination^ .and an enter,prising dis¬ 
position, which seemed at that time to presage the high 
destitPi^ to which he has since been called. 

• “ In his youth he had occasion to furnisR a proof "'of 
his courage and priujence, in bringing back to their duty 
the inhabitants of a village’^who had revolted against 
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the authorities of La Cavalla ; and this action won him 
the confidence of his superiors. 

''A particular circumstance placed him at the head 
of a corps of three hundred nifn, which the district of 
La Cavalla sedt to Egypt, by command of the Grand 
Signor, against the Frenrh, who had invaded that coun¬ 
try. No sooner had he joined the Ottoman army with 
his troops, than he attracted notice by the intrepidity gf 
his conduct; and he constantly distin^ished himself in 
the different battles that it fought with the republican 
armies. After passing throdgh all the ranks, and ex¬ 
periencing all the vicis-situdes of the mij^itary profession, 
alternately censured and rewarded by his superiors, he 
was elected governor of Egypt by a deputation of sheiks, 
on the 14th of March, 1805. The country was then 
rent by inte.stine divisions, kept up by a multitude of 
tyrants known by the name of Boys or Mamelukes. 
He resisted them ; and, two months after his election, on 
the 9th of July, 1805, he.y^as confirmed by the Porte in 
his post of Pacha of Egypt. 

*‘The defeat of the English, at Rosetta, at the time of 
the disastrous expedition which they attempted in 1807; 
their expulsion from Egypt; the destruction of the Mame¬ 
lukes ; the wars with the Wahabees ; and the conquest of 
the Hedjaz, Cardofan, and Sennaar, subsequently raised 
him to the very highes.1 place in the favour and esteem 
of the Sultan. Unfortunately, Mehemet Ali has per¬ 
suaded himself that he has conquered Egypt by his 
sword, and he is bent on retaining possession of it and 
transmitting it to his heirs: in short, he is determined 
to found a new dynasty. He combines with great 
courage the art of commanding. He is endued with a 
subtile understanding and uncommon penetration. Hence 
he is acquainted with all the springs of politics, and can 
move them with skill. He sticks closely to business, and 
has such perseverance as enabled him to learn to read and * 
write at the age of forty-two. Throughout his whole 
conduct is seen the restlers application of an agibitious 
man, who is determined to gain a pame, no matter at 
what price. ParsimoniousTrom natural disposition, and 
prodigal from caprice, he gives only out of ostentation : 
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hurried away by violence, he is, nevertheless, not desti¬ 
tute of a certain feeling of humanity. He has taken 
from the grandees the horrible 'privilege of putting any 
one to death without trial ; he has attached to his cause 
a great number of the Pdrte’s tebel subjects ; he treats 
them honourably, and never would give them up ; lastly, 
during the insurrection of fhe Greeks, he took under his 
protection the Hellenes who were in Egypt, retaining 
thbm in their empk)yments, and conferred on them new 
favours. His demeanour is affable, easy, and prepos¬ 
sessing. Free from prejudice, he can appreciate the Eu¬ 
ropean nations, affects to imitate them, and daily censures 
the grandees of IRs coivt for undervaluing them. Ever 
restless, he sleeps little, and seldom soundly. It is, said 
that he is haunted by the slaughter of the Mamelukes. 
During the night, two females sit up in turn by his side, 
to replace the bed-clothes which he is incessantly de¬ 
ranging in his sleep. With his intimates, Mehemet is 
communicative, inquisitive, and for ever asking ques¬ 
tions. His countenance is cHeerful and open, and his 
eyej’ull of fire.” , 

Such is the man whom was going to see. The 
chevalier Acerbi, consul-general of Austria, having in¬ 
quired on what day I tfiight be presented, was informed 
that his Highness would receive me on the 12th,..at four 
< in the afternoon. « 

We were punctual to the specified hour. We were 
accompanied by the dragoman and the janissaries of the 
consulate. I wore the habit of my order, having at my 
waist my wooden cross, surmounted with a death’s head, 
and my rosary. 

The pacha’s,palace is situated on the little peninsula 
formed by the ancient Pharos, since it has been joined to 
the continent. Near it are the ^offices of state and the 
barracks ; on the left, is a very large building called the 
Royal Hotel, where the Turks*and Arabs of*distinction, 
who cc>'n;e to visit his Highness, lodge. On the same 
side are magnificent baths, whiqh look towards the sea, 
then the harem, and, at the extremity of the peninsula, 
the palace of Ibrahird. % 

Before you reach this magnificent palace, this superb. 
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hotel, you have to pass before a row of cabins, or rather 
of enormous holes dug in the ground, in which dwell 
whole families, men and women, spare and emaciated, 
surrounded by children, naked and ugly, whose cadaver¬ 
ous hue bespeaks the most abject and disgusting indi¬ 
gence. You imagine, no doubt, that this painful and 
revolting spectacle has not been placed in vain by Provi¬ 
dence at the distance of a few paces from a prince, who 
cannot stir a step without its meetings his eye ; and th‘at, 
touched 6y the distress which he is forced to observe, he 
cannot be more efficaciously urged to relieve it; but you 
are mistaken : he never bestows a thought on the sub¬ 
ject. 

Having reached the palace, after ascending a wide and 
very handsome staircase, on the sides of which were 
ranged military and civil officers, attendants, and slaves 
of the prince’s, we entered a spacious hall, where we 
found a number of persons who came to speak to the 
viceroy, along with some of his officers. As we were 
expected, we were forfliwith ushered into the divan. 
This is an immense saloon, elegantly filled up, and 
around which, along the walls, are placed piles of cush¬ 
ions. Mehemet was seated at one of the angles, on a 
carpet of cloth of gold ; he vva.^ smoking his pipe, and 
talking with the commandant of the place and another 
person of distioction. These he dismissed as soon as he 
saw us. We paid our obeisance in the European fashion ; 
he laid his hand upon his heai’t, and made us a sign to 
sit down by him, the consul-general on his left, and I on 
his right. His dragoman was standing in front of him, 
and the .Austrian consul’s behind me. As soon as we 
were seated, coffee was brought to us. Then, in terms 
of kindness ^nd regard, he opened a conversation which, 
to the great surprise, of his whole court, lasted three 
hours. There was no end to his questions about Eu¬ 
rope, and b;3 appeared to listen to my answers with par¬ 
ticular attention. He took pleasure in relating, to me 
t|)e circunpitances of his life, in directing my attention .to 
the traits of character by'which he thinks that he is dis¬ 
tinguished, and which are^n fact observable in him ; he 
boasted, in particular, of his prodigious memory, declar- 
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ing that he knew but one man in his extensive domin* 
ions who really surpassed him in this particular, and that 
was Ghaly, his minister of the finances.*’ 

I had made up my mind, as a matter of prudence, to 
abstain from all allusion to his struggle with the Sultan : 
he was the first to advert to that delicate subject. He 
entered with a sort of con{placency into a detail of the 
“I’easons which had forced him,” he said, “ in spite of 
himself, into that vfar, and /tadpained /its hea^t exceed- 
inglp” 

In these statements he frequently introduced the name 
of God, which he never uttered without all the outward 
marks of deep respe(?t, or without acknowledging his 
greatness. “Never had he undertaken any action of 
importance till he had lifted up his heart in prayer to the 
Almighty, and consulted him and while thus talking 
to me, his head, the»heauty of which is heightened by a 
long, white, bushy beard, assumed a religious attitude ; 
hi.s eyes sparkled ; his keen ^gnd piercing look was di¬ 
rected upward, and fixed on heaven. Was this genuine 
Mussulman piety, or did he act thus because he was ad¬ 
dressing a monk ? you may guess. I shall merely ob¬ 
serve that his Highness professes exquisite tact ; that he 
is particularly anxious to gain the good opinion of 
foreigners, and that I never saw any great personage 
manifest in a higher degree the aj»pcarance of frankness, 
confidence and ease. 

One idea, however, an-noyed, tormented, overwhelmed 
me. “ This man,” said I to myself, “ beside whom thou 
art sitting, whose garments touch thine, may, without 
any other motive but sheer whim, cause as many heads 
to be struck eff as he pleases ; and neither the widow, 
nor the aged man, nor the orphan, would dare ask why 
he has deprived them of a hiisbatKl, a son, a father”—and 
then I recollected that this sffipe man, on whose cushions 
I was silting, had, in order to secure to hiihself the su¬ 
preme power, put to death nearly five hundred persons 
invited ^y him to a solemnity,, taking advantage of their 
eagerness to attend Jt for the purpose of accomplishing 
their d|fstruction .... and iilethought I could perceive 
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spots of blood upon his garments, and the name of 
TYRANT branded in letters of fire upon his brow. 

At times, the civilities which he lavished upon me, the 
tone of friendship, of confidence, with which he seemed 
to open his heart, wouldVeakdh these painful impres¬ 
sions ; nay, I even oaught myself saying flattering things 
to him. Then I was all at on'fce seized with a remorse, 
which forced me to compose my countenance lest I should 
betray it i 

The prince shows himself an enthusiastic partisan of 
innovations in politics, in administration, and, above all, 
in industry. He adopts them with warmth, frequently 
without reflection or examination He' talked a great 
deal about the plan which he has formed of running 
steam-carriages between Damascus and Cairo. He pur¬ 
poses to send engineers to survey the route ; and if, upon 
their report, he does not see too many obstacles to the 
execution of his plan, he will immediately send orders to 
London for those new carriages, which he is impatient to 
see in action. 

During our conversation, some one came to tell him 
that the telegraph had just communicated the arrival ^t 
Cairo of a courier from Ibrahim in Syria. His counte¬ 
nance assumed, for a moment, a serious look; he appeared 
to ne engrossed by grave thoughts ; but presently he re¬ 
sumed the conversation,with the same kindliness and the 
same appearance of cordiality as before. 

I must not omit a curious circumstance of this inter¬ 
view—Mehemet Ali not only smokes, like all the Mus¬ 
sulmans, but he is in the habit of taking snuff. Every 
quarter of an hour, an officer of the chamber enters the 
divan, and holds before him a gold snufT-hox, with all 
the demonstrations of profound respect. Mehemet takes 
a pinch ; the oflicer bow^s in silence, anck retires humbly 
as he came. This ceremony was repeated ten or twelve 
times in our presence. 

When 1 went to the palace, it was easy for me fq per¬ 
ceive, that tq all the persons of Mehemet’s court I was 
merely an object of curiosity, to whom not the leaSt mark 
of honour is due : at my departure, the case was totally 
dififerent. The long conference, with which I haU been 
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honoured by his Highness, had produced an extraordinary 
impression. It was thought that the sovereign of Egypt, 
the powerful Mehcmet, could not condescend to talk so 
long, and especially so familiarly, with a -poor European 
monk, a pitiful Christian ; still less ware his courtiers able 
to conceive what he could ilave talked about. Each had a 
motive to assign for this extraordinary conference. Some 
had no doubt that kwasan envo}^, commissioned to effect a 
reconciliation between the monarch and the subject. I 
had become an important personage in the estimation of 
all: they crowded around me as I passed. I saw the cour¬ 
tiers of Alexandria do Cor me what I had seen the courtiers 


of Europe do for so many others: 1 was loaded with tparks 
of civility, attention, and respect. 

On retiring, I called to see M. Bogos-Joussouff, a schis¬ 
matic Armenian, chijef dragoman to Mehemet, and direc¬ 
tor-general of the department of commerce. He is the 
prime-minister of his Highness. His power Is immense. 
He governs all Egypt, in some measure, in the name of 
his.master. “ After visiting Pharaolj,” said I, on intro¬ 
ducing myself to him, “ I am^come to see Joseph,” This 
compliment flattered him the more, because the name 
Joussouff, which he beJrs, signifies Joseph. He received 
me in the kindest manner. He is a man of extracydinaiy 
talents, assiduous, active, indefatigable. Mehemet Ali is 
affectionately attached to him. lie has made him his 
confident, his Mentor, through whom he conducts all af¬ 
fairs of state. He transacts business with him, both night 
and day, sometimes for three, at others four, or evert five 
hours success!vel)’. Still this chief dragoman, this direc¬ 
tor-general, this minister, this confidant, this Mentor, 
even though harassed by broken rest, and dying of fatigue, 
never has heard, tend never will Jicar, these kind words 
issue from the lips of his master : “ Bogos, be seated.” 
Let him that will be the favourite in Egypt^ or, indeed, 
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recommendation. Which he ihad promised me for the 
governors of the different provinces of Egypt; and 1 re< 

.14* 
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tired with the assurance that, very early next morning, 
jny wishes on that head should be fulfilled. 

Meanwhile 1 hastened the preparations for my journey 
to Mount Sinai^ having ihade my mind to leave Alex¬ 
andria as soon as I oould set out with safety. 

The weather here is lerriblfi. I had heard much about 
the mildness of the winter in Egypt. In the month that 
1 have passed here, I have not seen one fine day: nothing 
but rain and severe cold ; indeed more severe than I ever 
felt at Petersburg. There, atJeast, you can protect your¬ 
self from it: here the thing is impossible, no precautions 
being taken against it. 

At_length 1 received the viceroy’s firman, with a letter 
of recommendation for the governor of Cairo. These 
papers were accompanied with a translation as follows : 

“ FIRMAN. 

“ In the name of the Supreme Being, 

“ The bearer of the present order {bouyrovldon) is one 
of the nobles of Hungary, named Father Marie Joseph 
de Geramb, a religious traveller, and a personage highly 
distinguished in the world.' His object being to travel, 
without obstacle and opposition,^ from Alexandria to 
Gdiro, and thence to Mount Sinai and its environs, by 
way of Suez, we have been applied to for this order, 
which has been graciously granted to him. With the aid 
of the Most High, no obstacle shall be placed in the way 
of his travels, and all the assistance due to friendship shall 
be afforded him when needful. This order, which is ad> 
dressed to you, and which has been delivered to him. 
has been issued by us for this purpose. 

“ In consequence you will conform to its contents, and 
beware of doing the contrary. . 

“In the year 1248, the 25th of Regeb.” 

f 

LETTER FROM MEHEMET ALI TO HIS EXCELI,ETtCr 

^ HAB\B EFPENDI, INSPECTOR OF THE DIVAN. 

“ My brother, Habib Effendi, inspector of the divan, 

“ Our veiy dear friend, tfie traveller, one of the nobles 
of Hungary, Father Marid Joseph de Geramb, wishing to 
' visit Mount Sinai, is just .seitting out for Cairo. My will 
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is that you afford him every protection; and, that he may 
travel safely and quietly, you will direct the sheiks to let 
him be accompanied men who shall conduct him to 
the said place. * 

“In the year 1248, the 26th of Regeb.” 

My preparations are completed. To the other kind¬ 
nesses which he has shown me, the consul-general of 
Austria has added that of lending me his t^nt, a thing 
absolutely necessary in the Desert. He has also had the 
attention to recommend rrre in a particular manner to the 
care of an excellent janissary, who has made numerous 
journeys, and w*hom I have taken into my service. This 
man speaks Turkish, Arabic, and Italian, and he is equally 
active and courageous. liis name is Mahomet. The 
only thing that annoys me is the show that he makes : 
he looks like a pacha. By his side 1 shall appear to be 
but some poor devil whom his excellency is taking with 
him in hi.s retinue out of charily. At any rate, it will 
aflbrd me an excellent opportunity for practising hu¬ 
mility. • 

■" » ■ ■ ■■ 


LETTER XLVI. 

Departure from Alexandria—Canal <K Mamoudieh—The Nile— 
Fouah—Dangerous Navigation of the Nile—Arab Fishermen— 
Distressed Passengers—Wretched State of Egypt—Crew of a 
Sunken Vessel—Pyramids—Boulak — Cairo — M. Champion, 
Austrian Vice-Consul—Franciscan Convent—-Visit to the Go¬ 
vernor and the Minister at War—Visit to the Catholic Clergy. 

- Cairo, January 16,1832. 

I LEFT Alexandria in the evening of the 6th of Janu¬ 
ary, and cmbarlfed on the canal of Mamoudieh. The 
Austrian chief dragoman had the kindness to accompany 
me a league from the city. Our bark hacf two cabins ; 
8mal4,*4 is true, but tolerably commodious. 

‘ The canal of Mamoudieh is a work of M^emet A^i’s. 
He commenced itjn 1820, for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing a communication between Cairo and Alexandria, and 
gave it the name of the pripce whom he is now striving 
to dethrone. The works undertaken to render it navi- 
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gable ia all seasons have been frequently interrupted ; 
they are not yet completely finished. It is twelve feet 
deep, and about fifteen leagues in length. One hundred 
• and thirty thousand persons w'ere employed upon it for 
three years. Neither old men, w'omen, children, were 
exempted, nor even pregnant women : some were de¬ 
livered while at work, and others were hurt; but these 
accidents procured not the least indulgence, excited not 
the least pity. Most of them had neither mattock nor 
shovel, nor any other implement to work with, neither 
was care taken to furnish them with any : the unfortu¬ 
nate creatures were obliged to remove the earth with their 
hands. Twenty-eight thousand of them perished, owing 
to the heat, fatigue, or ill usage. The circumstances 
of cruelty which I have collected from the lips of eye¬ 
witnesses make one shudder, my pen refuses to detail 
them. 

The wind being quite favourable, we advanced rapidly. 
The night was magnificent: a bright moonlight enabled 
us to distinguish objects as well as in broad day; only, 
at intervals, the heaps of earth thrown up in digging the 
bed of the canal, prevented the eye from embracing the 
whole extent of the prospect. The banks are bare : be¬ 
yond them are seen a few country-houses, and among 
others that of Ibrahim, v 

On the 7th, at nine in the morning, I arrived at Alf, 
a small port, about five hundred paces from the Nile. 
Here you land ; and here 1 found a regiment of Hulans, 
as remarkable for its superb horses and its general ap¬ 
pearance as any European regiment. It was going to 
Alexandria. I had a letter of recommendation for the 
commandant of Alf, but he was so engaged with the 
passage of the troops coming fro.m Uppur Egypt, that it 
w*as impossible for Mahomet, my janissary, to gain ad¬ 
mittance to him. I was obliged to bargain myself for 
a bark, wherein to continue my voyage to Cairo. could 
not meet with any but a very large one, with two cabins, 
and a crew of sixteen men. 

While they were carrying my baggage on board, 1 
perceived Mahomet among a crowd of Arabs, violently 
exerting himself, and assisting a Turk to throw upon tlie 
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ground one of the crew of the vessel which had brought 
me from Alexandria. I hastened to the spot, and soon 
learned that this man had been caught in the act of steal¬ 
ing two loaves of my store, and that they were going to 
give him the bastinado. * Lucfiily, I arrived in time : I 
earnestly solicited the sheik who awarded the punishment 
to pardon the culprit, tfe hesitated : I stepped up to 
him, pointed to heaven, and pronounced the word Mlah! 
He laid his hand upon his heart, and im'medialely set at 
liberty the poor Arab, who, still trembling with fear, 
appeared quite stupihed oft seeing that it was to the 
person whom he had wronged that he was indebted for 
his pardon. • 

At length, my eyes beheld the “king of rivers,.” the 
river which no traveller has approached witliout a strong 
feeling of curiosity, of which none has spoken with in- 
difierence—the Nile. 1 embarked immediately. The 
shore was covered with small craft, full of soldiers. We 
had great difficulty to get cleatj of it. On reaching the 
middle of the stream, wc found the wind so contrary that 
we ^ere obliged to steer for Fouah, on the opposite bank, 

and there lie-to till thefollowjng day. 

Fouah is a small town, to which a staple traffic gave 
some importance not two centuries ago. Since that tinqe 
it has been continually declining. It is very jll-built. 
Most of its houses are mere huts» Here are to be seen 
some manufactories of Egyptian caps, called tarbouches. 
The mosques are almost •‘the only buildings that indicate 

its former prosperity. 

On the 8th, the wind had not shifted. It was impos¬ 
sible for us to get away. I spent part of the night m 
reading and writing. The clamorous and incessant 
chatter of the crew annoyed me : at last I contrived to 
silence it. From»time to time 1 left my cabin to admire 
the serene sky of Egypt, to contemplate the river and ilA 
beautiful banks, tinged by the soft light of tfle moon. I 
could BOt reflect without lively joy, that this land through 
which I was travelling had beep visited by m^' Saviour ; 
that thither he had bpen carried by Joseph, agreeably to 
the injunction of the angel Take the young child 
and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thou there 
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until I bring thee word” (Matt. ii. 13) ; and that then, 
according to the interpretation of the Fathers, was ful¬ 
filled this prophecy of Isaiah :—The Lord shall come 
into Egypt, and the idols of Egypt shall be moved at his 
presence.” (Is. xix. 1.) 

As the climate intensely hot, and it scarcely ever 
rains there, Egypt would be absolutely sterile and unin¬ 
habitable but for the Nile : hence there is no river who^e 
benefits afe more justly appreciated." The Egyptians 
cannot find expressions strong enough to praise it as it 
deserves ; with them the Nile is the good, the blessed, 
the holy, the abundant, the gift of God, the sacred. 
They are^ sensible, and they talrc delight in acknow¬ 
ledging on all occasions, that to it they are indebted for 
everything. Its waters vivif)^ the tracts over which 
they spread ; they fertilize the soil, not only of them¬ 
selves, but also by means of the mod which they bring 
with them, and which they leave on retiring ; distributed 
in an infinity of channels which man has opened for 
them, they supplj'^ him, as well as the animals around 
him, with the drinlfe which they need ; they irrigate,his 
gardens and his fields ; they soften and prepare ground 
to receive the seed, and spare the husbandman the labour 
of tracing with the plough the furrow to which it is to 
be cons'gned. 

The periodical rise cf the Nile, on which the existence 
and prosperity of Egypt depend, lakes place every year, 
about the 20lh of June. In the middle of the following 
month, the waters begin to overflow ; and they keep 
gradually swelling till they have inundated the whole 
country. In the last days of September they subside, 
but very slowly, and it is not till the approach of Novem¬ 
ber that they have quite retired within their bed; which 
has caused certain writers, w'ho overlook slight differ¬ 
ences, to assert that they take the same time to increase 
as to subsiefe. Meanwhile, Egypt is like a vast sea, 
from amidst which rise towns and villages, all binlt on 
gipund so high as to run po risk of being overflowed. ‘ 

It is by the height of the inundatjon that a judgment 
it formed of the fertility oi* unproductiveness of^the fol¬ 
lowing year. When it has^risen sixteen Egyptian ells, 
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it has reached the most favourable point. This happy 
event is immediately procLiimed by the cry :—“ God 
hath granted us abundance/’ which is heard everywhere. 
Egypt then gives itself up to joy, and celebrates its good 
fortune by extraordinary festivities. It was the same in 
the time of the ancients, who considered a rise of sixteen 
cubits as an infallible sign'^of a plentiful crop. “ Below 
that,” says Pliny “ there is not sufficient water to irrigate 
^1 the land ; above it, the water would- take too much 
time to retire.” 

The degrees of elevation are marked annually upon a 
pillar in one of the mosques at Cairo. Before the Chris¬ 
tian era, they w^ere noted upon a similar column in the 
temple of the god Serapis, to whose bounty Egyptian 
credulity attributed the favour of the inundation. At 
the time when the gospel was first preached, the princes, 
in order to deter their subjects from embracing the 
Christian faith, threatened them with the wrath of the 
god, who, they said, would revenge himself by dooming 
their country to drought and 'sterility. The Christians 
multiplied, nevertheless; and at length they carried 
away the pillar of Scrapi.s from the temple, and removed 
it to their church in Alexandria, and the vengeance of 
God is vet to come. 

Among such of the ancients as investigated the causes 
of the periodical inundation of the Nile, several con¬ 
jectured that it was owing to the abundant rains which 
fall in Ethiopia, from the month of May till the month 
of September. This is a fact which at the present day 
no one doubts : it is confirmed by the ob.servations and 
the unanimous testimony of all travellers. 

In Upper Egypt the Nile runs in a single bed, between 
two chains of mountains, separated by a valley, narrow 
in some places,iand from four to five leagues wide in 
others. At some distance, from Cairo, it divides into 
several branches ; the two most considerable of which 
form,,vjjith the Mediterranean, an immense triangle, called 
ihe Delta, from its resemblance to the Greek letter of 
that name. The tract comprised between the three lines 
of this triangle is the most fertile of the whole country i 
this is Lower Egypt. 
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The wind having become favourable, we started from 
Fouah at five in the morning. Our vessel cleaved the 
water with the swiftness of lightning, but we were not 
free from apprehension. The navigation of the Nile is 
attended with great danger, and accidents are frequent 
Without great care,ryou run the risk of being caught by 
whirlwinds, the violence of which is the more liable to 
capsize vessels, because they carry a mast of greatly dis* 
proportionate height, and to which an immense lateen sdil 
is attached. Mehemet Ali and his son, Ibrahim, had 
more than once well-nigh ^perished in this manner. 
These barks, here called canges, are long but not strong 
vessels, looking like Venetian gondolas 'on a large scale, 
with this difierence, that the cabin, instead of being in 
the middle, as in the latter, is below. 

In the course of the day, I saw some Arab fishermen, 
too poor to provide themselves with ja boat, who had tied 
together a great quantity of dry and empty gourds, and, 
having laid upon them a few wretched planks, committed 
themselves to the caprice of the waves on this frail raft, 
thus risking their hves for the sake of catching a few 
fish. 

The favourable wind, which had carried us forward a 
great way, shifted at sunset. We brought-to at Elafreseath, 
to pass tj[ie night there. 

Eafreseath is a village, which, like ali those that are met 
with on the banks of the Nile, has nothing agreeable but 
its situation. It is an assemblage of wretched mud huts, 
which you would rather take for the dens of wild beasts 
than the dwellings of human beings. In the centre 
stands a tolerably well-built mosque, surmounted by a 
minaret of beautiful jvorkmanship, and extremely white, 
which, by the contrast, renders the aspect of the huts so 
much the more hideous^, Around it are numerous palm- 
trees, whose lofty foliage seems disposed to hide such 
abject wretclBjdness from view. This village has a port. 
It is one of the greatest staples for corn belonging (o the 
pa^a. , 

On the 9th, before daybreak, I wp suddenly* roused 
from sleep by sobs and crien, which seemed to proceed 
from the very bark in which I lay. Persuaded that, con- 
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trary to tny express prohibition, the master had admitted 
strangers, I had thoughts of going instantly to reproach 
him with this violation of my orders; but, fatigued with 
the voyage and preceding vigils, I fell asleep again. 
Scarcely had I closed ftiy ey^s, howev/jr, when I was 
again wakened by fresh clamours. • I rose in haste, and 
no sooner was 1 out of my*cabin, than I discovered that 
the noise which I had heard proceeded from a neigh¬ 
bouring cange. Wretched mothers, with-their daughters, 
some of them holding young infants in their arms, were 
overwhelmed with affliction ; and it was their lamenta¬ 
tions, their moans, which had disturbed my slumbers. 
They came frorft Cairo, and were going to Alexandria, 
to their husbands, their sons, their brothers, who |i few 
days before had been conveyed thither in chains to be 
incorporated in Ibrahim’s army. They were going to 
bid them a farewell, which for many of them would 
probably be the last. The night was extremely cold; 
they had passed it in a miserable open boat, without any 
other protection than the fags which covered their 
nal^edness. Such as had children pressed them to their 
bosoms to warm their chilled limbs. To add to their 
wretchedness, these poor creatures were suffering the 
pangs of hunger : th(?ir bread was exhau.sted. One of 
them had seen her three eldest .sons torn from hfir ; and 
she was dragging along with he^ four young children. 
She was deficient fourteen sous only to pay their passage, 
and the master had inhumanly taken from her a bundle 
of mean clothing with which she defended tho.se innocent 
creatures from the severity of the weather. I do not 
recollect to havewitnessed in all my life a more distressing 
scene. Fortunately, there was one at hand who relieved 
them. The fare of the unhappy mother was paid, and a 
few baskets of bnead were carriejl on board to appease 
the hunger of the famishing passengers. But, even then, 
what p^in was it not to me 4o see all thoee eyes, dim 
with grief, fixed sorrowfully on the piece that vv'as thrown 
to them, and those hands lifted to grasp U, and that 
eagerness with whiAh it was devoured ! 0, my friend ! 

how I wished that I could h»ve assembled the wealthy 
of the world around that bark, to make them witnesses of 

Iff • 
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this melancholy scene ! For a few moments, at least, 
sighs and complaints were interrupted by the blessings of 
gratitude. A few minutes s/terwards the bark proceeded 
on her voyage. 

During the (^ay» the wind wa's constantly favourable. 
We passed a long file of boats laden with bales of cotton, 
which,piled one upon another, looked, as they approached 
us, like floating islands, or rather hills. The villages, 
more numerous,-and not less happily situated than tho^b 
which we nad previously seen, the rich and fertile lands 
around them, the banks, most commonly bordered by 
sycamore, citron, and palm-trees, presented enchanting 
views. One thing alone was wanting to complete the 
beauty of the scene: the water of the great river has 
neither the transparency nor the azure of most of our 
European rivers. Yellow and turbid, it thus breaks, if I 
may be allowed the expression, the harmony of the pros¬ 
pect. It is so muddy that, for several months in the year, 
people cannot drink it till it has stood to settle. They 
clarify it more speedily by rubbing the vessel in which it 
is kept with bitter almond.s. This is a precaution, how¬ 
ever, which 1 dispense with ; and, nevertheless, I find 
it not only wholesome but delicious, and so suitable to 
my stomach that I have renounced every other beverage. 

At ten in the evening we arrived at Nadir, a small, 
mean village, the mosq^^ie of which is falling to ruin. 

Next morning, as soon as it was light, I went to take 
a walk in the environs. 1 stopped to look closely at the 
channels which convey the water of the river to the 
adjacent lands. I found them in a verj' bad state, but 
I was struck by the astonishing fertility of the soil. No¬ 
where can vegetation be more vigorous, more active ; and 
yet, along with Ibis prodigious fecundity, what indi¬ 
gence ! If I relate to,you what I have seen, will you 
believe me ? 

In this country, .so highly favoured by Nature, there 
are married couples who have between them but ,a gingle 
garment, a §ort of shirt of blue cloth, coarse, and filthy. 
When one is obliged to go out, hejor she puts it on, 
leaving the other Ij’ing in the .straw, dr hiding in a corner 
• 0 f the wretched hut. Naked children are running to and 
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ffo : they accost you without shame, without appearing 
to suspect that there is such a tiling as modesty ; and in 
this state they talk to you, annoy you, and ask your 
charity. The plentiful, the prodigious crops, with which 
bounteous heaven covers this land, helonging not to those > 
who raise them with the sweat of their brow, no part of 
the produce is iheir’s. I have seen these miserable crea¬ 
tures grubbing about here anrl there for food, like animals, 
Arousing the grass as they do, and deetning themselves 
fortunate if tliey can thus appease the cravings of hunger 
unmolested. There is now but a single proprietor in the 
whole country—Mehemet Ali. He has .seized every¬ 
thing; ho disposes of everything—men, women, children, 
life, money, goo*ds, are all at the mercy of his despotism, 
and must all subserve, when he pleases, and how he 
pleases, to his gigantic projects. Little does he care for the 
misery of those whom hi.s tyranny oppres.^es ; he sees it- 
with dry eyes. He looks coldly, without pity, without 
remorse, at the multitude of wretched creatures, of 
widows, of orphans, that he has made. Wealth, power— 
thjose are his gods, and to them he sacrifices innumerable 
victims. 

As I was returning on board, my janissary directed my 
attention to four sailors, sadly sitting on the bank, and 
with their hands covering their faces to hide their tears. 
They belonged to a vessel boun^ from Cairo, to Alexan¬ 
dria, with a cargo of gum-arabic and saltpetre, which had 
sunk the day before. -Nothing was saved, and two of 
their comrades had gone to the bottom with the vessel. 
A plank, luckily detached from the b^rkjhad alone pre¬ 
served them from the like fate. 

The wind, during the whole day, was extremely vari¬ 
able. The Nile, whose course now becomes winding, 
presented to the view nought but sterile banks, entirely 
destitute of verdure. Oa. the side next to the Desert, on 
.a bag^eminence, we perceived very near th us the village 
of Monischabc, peopled by Bedouin Arabs. The ground, 

• the houses, the very inhabitant.s, whom w&could eMily 
distinguish, wereVill of one uniform sombre and blackish 
colour. The number of villages like this, inhabited by 
Bedouins, was formerly considerable on the Lybian bsnk. 
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As they were the haunts of very clever and very wily 
robbers, who never left them but to fall unawares upon 
vessels ascending or descending the river, plundering 
them and hiding their booty in the sands of the Desert. 
Mehcmet has destroyed several bf them ; but enough are 
still left to alarm trar/ellers, and to keep them upon their 
guard, especially during the n^ght. 

We were not more than twelve leagues from the capi¬ 
tal. As we advanced, I saw less, I scarcely observed 
what was close to me ; my thoughts, my eyes, were 
directed towards Cairo; they were seeking the pyramids. 
“Be easy,*’ said Mahomet, my janissary, twenty times 
in the course of the day ; “do not-fatigiTe yourself with 
trying to discover them : I will show them to you at 
the moment when you will least suspect that they are in 
sight.” And he occupied himself about something else 
in the cange, merely looking out ahead now and then, 
and saying to me, with the air of a man perfectly sure of 
his point: “All in good time; have patience; we are 
not there yet.” My eyes; nevertheless, gazed intently 
in the direction in which the wonder of Kgypt must at 
last make its appearance. All at once, I discerned what 
appeared to be the points of two or three triangles 
shooting up into the sky. “There'lhey are ! there they 
are'!” 1 exclaimed : “Mahomet, there they are!”— 
and poor Mahomet ran Jo me, confused and disconcerted 
at not having been the first to discover and point out to 
me objects with which he was so familiar. He should 
certainly have seen them before me, he said, if, by an 
unlucky accident, he had not been detained el.«!ewhere. 

I refrained from contradicting him : it would only have 
aggravated his mortification. 

It was not long that I enjoyed the sight which I had 
been so impatient to gaip : night approached, dropping 
her veil, as if out of jealou.sy, to deprive me of it. We 
arrived very late at the little village of Gurciss, and there 
stopped. 

On the following morning, I was stirring, as usual, by 
daybreak. As a dead calm prevented us from starting, 

I took a survey of the environs, and directed my course 
towards a grove of palm-trees, with the intention of 
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walking about in it while reciting the service of the 
day. 

Scarcely had I reached it, when a countless multitude 
of ravens sallied forth, and with furious croaking rushed 
upon me to prevent my entry. This host was so con-’ 
siderable as to darken the air. To tio purpose I strove 
to drive them away: so* far from being scared by any 
effort that I made, they pursued me without intermission, 
Till they had fairly forced me to retreat.’ Ha,ving never 
before observed anything of the kind, I suspected that 
they might have nests >n the palm-trees, and I attributed 
the courage, or rather the animosity to which I had been 
obliged to yield, to <that instinct of affection for their 
young which Providence has implanted in all living crea¬ 
tures. What a difference, by-the-by, between these 
birds and the other species that may be remarked in the 
short voyage upon, the Nile ! To say nothing of thi^ 
aquatic birds, the wild-ducks, geese, swans, cranes, &c., 
several of which at times escort the traveller, and are 
fond of getting near him, as if to give him an opportu¬ 
nity 0^ atlmiring them, thousands of others, of all sorts, 
come wheeling and sporting about the canges, even set¬ 
tling upon them, and charming the passengers by their 
familiarity and their lays. Among these various spccigs, 
the European observes, not without a lively feeling of 
pleasure, some of those of his owyi country: the sparrow, 
the wagtail, which alight upon his table, pick up the 
crumbs, and, I might aJinost say, touch his hand, glad, 
as it vvere, to renew acquaintance, to see at least a com¬ 
patriot, who, in di.stant land.s, is always a friend. 

The wind afterwards shifted, and the master summoned 
us on board.. The banks of the Nile were still sterile. 
On the right vve had the chain of mountains which sepa¬ 
rates Egypt from Lyhia, and itwfront Mount Mokatan, 
placed as if for a dyke to 'Stop the burning sands which 
the v)^d.s sometimes drive before them, a'hd to prevent 
lhem»f»om parching, or even burying, the rich vegeta¬ 
tion of Egypt. My eyes wefe speedily fixed again |he 
pyramids. \ 

At the distance at which v/e were, they looked exactly 
like tKose lofty mountains whose creation i& the work of 

1*5* 
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the Almighty. Their bases, like those of the hills, seemed 
to be rooted in the bowels of the earth, and their lofty 
summits were lost in the clouds : but I was aware that 
they were erected only at the despotic command of bad 
• kings, and by the enforced’labouV of an enslaved and op¬ 
pressed people. In spite of my admiration of the work, 
I was painfully affected ; I felt' more forcibly than ever 
how much there is that is petty, pitiful, humiliating, in 
the most gigantic undertakings of pride. These so cele*- 
brated monuments, these monuments, the most durable, 
without the least doubt, of all those by which men have 
wished to display their power and their greatness, in 
which they have striven, as it were, to f'ival Nature, to 
rival God himself—what have they proclaimed, what do 
they proclaim, to successive generations, but the crimes, 
the injustice, the follies, the worthlessness, the nolhing- 
■ '“.ess, of their authors? These prodigious masses of 
enormous stones, what are they, after all ? Tombs, and 
what tombs? Empty tombs, in which not even the 
mighty ones who prepared them for their last abode have 
rested. Impious kings, oppressors of their subjects, 
enemies of the gods, objects of universal hatred and exe¬ 
cration, obliged to take the most secret precautions to 
withdraw their bodies from the pilblic judgment, which 
they foresaw must deprive them of the honours of sepul¬ 
ture—princesses dishor^ourcd by the infamy of their lives 
—such are the recollections awakened by the most mag¬ 
nificent pyramids. Instead of the glory which they had 
anticipated from them, those by whose order they were 
constructed could not even carry with them at their 
death the miserable consolation of saying that they had 
at least a sepulchre left. 

Such were my meditations, the while our bark was 
rapidly approaching it? destination. Towards evening 
we made a halt of two hours only, after which, impatient 
to arrive, I ghve orders for resuming our route. 

Next morning, at six o’clock, the capital of Egypt lay 
before us. .-I was already rejoicing at having reached it, 
wJfen a sudden and violent gust of wjnd met ou'r vessel, 
broke the rudder, and drove us to the opposite bank. I 
immediately threw myself, with Mahomet, into a small 
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boat, and, by dint of rowing, in half an hour we, landed 
at Boulak, which adjoins Cairo and its harbour. 

As soon as we were on shore, Mahomet hastened, by 
my order, to hire asses for me and himself; for here, as 
at Alexandria, those anirnals supply the place of hackney- 
coaches and cabriolets : and there Afas he, carrying his 
thick cane with large siliFer head in his hand, going be¬ 
fore me, commanding the people to make room, in spite 
of my prohibition^ striking, right and left, at aqy one who 
did not get out of the way expeditiously enough, and 
conducting me in a gallop 4o the Austrian consulate. 

M. Champion, our vice-consul, being already apprized 
of my arrival, v?as waiting for me. He gave me the most 
cordial welcome ; and, to the other civilities which he 
lavished upon me, he added the favour of taking me him¬ 
self to the convent of the Franciscan Fathers of the Holy 
Land ; and he did ijot leave me till he had expressed 
earnest desire to render me any service in his power. 
The next day I availed myself of this obliging otfer. 

Accompanied by the vice-consul, the chancellor, the 
dragomans, and the Janissary, 1 pai^l a visit of etiquette 
to the governor, and delivered to him the letter of recom¬ 
mendation given me by the viceroy. We then called on 
the minister at war.* I was everywhere received w^th 
marked distinction. ,, 

On my return to the monastery, I there,found the 
Greek Catholic bishop, the Coptic Catholic bishop, the 
Franciscan missionaries«of the Reform, and the Catholic, 
Coptic, Armenian, and Greek clergy, waiting for me. 
On this, more than on any ordinary occasion, I regretted 
that 1 could not converse but through the medium of an 
interpreter. . This visit was full of civilities, but very 
short, like all visits of ceremony. 1 foresee that for some 
days I shall have a certain number to receive and to pay, 
and that, with the occupations indispensable in my posi¬ 
tion, I shall not so soon be nraster of my tiftie. Hence I 
knofv pot when I may be able to resume my pen. 
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LETTER XLVir. 

Cairo—Description of#the Cit^—Abdallah Pacha. 

'* Cairo, January 25th, 1835, 

I RETURN to you, my dear fnend, sooner than I hoped 
at the moment when I was finishing my last letter. Busi¬ 
ness, and the first perplexities with whif.h I found myself 
beset, made me fear that I should he obliged to defer the 
pleasure of writing lo you mudi longer. Luckily, I have 
been able to dispose of all indispensable matters in a few 
days ; and, this task performed, 1 began as usual to run 
about, to see, to observe, to question, to pick up the ob¬ 
servations of others, and now I hasten to transmit to you 
at least part of the result. 

'•^'The capital of Egypt is not called by the Arabs El 
Kahira, the Victorious, the name given to it by its 
founder. They commonly call it Masr, which some take 
to be derived from the first syllable of Misraim (Egypt), 
and which, accordinj' to others, signifies the Beautiful 
Place. The Arabs likewise name it 0mm el Dounya, 
mother of the world, great among the great, delight of 
the imagination, smile of the Pro])hct. It is situateii on 
the right.bank of the Nile, with which it communicates 
by means of a canal. B is composed of three totally dis¬ 
tinct parts, about half a league asunder—IJoulak to the 
south. Old Cairo to the east, and Cairo, properly so called, 
or (rrand Cairo, to the north of Boulak. 

Boulak, considered as a suburb of Cairo, is its princi¬ 
pal port: it forms a separate town. It was built in the 
first century of the Hegira. Its population, small before 
the usurpation of Mehemet Ali, has since risen to more 
than eighteen thousand souls, and is fast increasing every 
day. it contains some very handsome new buildings, 
mostly in the'European style : they have been e*'ecled 
by the command and at the expense of the viceroy. 
Aipong them are the custom-house, the Arabic printing- 
ofiice,a college, baths, manufactories,ar.d a superb cannon- 
foundry. ' 

Old Cairo, according to some historians, dates from a 
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period anterior to Cambyses, that is to say, earli^er than 
the fifth century before Christ. It is, according to them, 
the ancient Egyptian Babylon. The discussion of this 
opinion would be foreign to the subject of these letters : 
if it be true, we must*concl8de that Amrou, Omar’s 
general, to whom other writers attrHiute the foundation 
of Old Cairo by the name 6f Fostat, only rebuilt the city. 
It forms a second port. 

Cairo, properIy»so called, or Grand Cairo, stands in a 
sandy plain. According to the ))1nn of it, drawn about 
the middle of last centuryi by Niebuhr, this city, with 
the other two parts, which are commonly compre¬ 
hended in one genera] name, is at. least three leagues in 
circumference. But the ground comprised withip that 
compass is by no means like that of our great European 
cities, entirely covered with buildings, streets, and public 
places. Besides np,merous and extensive gardens, ytjjfm 
remark many vacant spaces, and a great quantity of 
ruins. These, owing to the animation imparted to the 
city, are disappearing at several points, to make room 
for the buildings and embellishmen|,s which the activity 
of the viceroy delights in creating. 

In coming from Boulak—where, as I told you, we 
landed—Cairo, which,* when seen from any other side, 
exhibits a cheerful and pleasing aspect, appeared to be 
but a confused mass of brick wr^JIs and housps, among 
which we could not even distinguish any public buildings 
civil or religious, which; on the approach to great cities, 
in general strike the eye at a distance, either by their 
form or their elevation. This was to us a subject of no 
small surprise. But what astonished me much more was, 
that almost cqunlless multitude of unpaved, narrow, irre¬ 
gular, crooked streets, which seem to have no outlet, 
such as I have noA remat ked else>vhei'e since I have been 
in the East. There are some through which a man on 
horseback can scarcely pass.- The broadest are those 
where,pprsons of a certain rank reside, and those of the 
markets ; these it is necessary to cover over-head, to 
screen thffem from th?e sun, whose heat is insupportab?^ 
Some are almost deserted, others extremely populous, 
and thcTlatler are most numerous. The crowd in them. 
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is immftnse, pushing, pressing, rushing, like the waves of 
the sea. It is difficult to get through it. When I go 
out, a janissary precedes me with uplifted cane ; and it 
requires all his threats and the utmost efforts of his longs 
to clear a passage for me. Harems, under the care of 
eunuchs, files of cartiels heavily laden, piquets of soldiers 
going to relieve guard, high personages on horseback or 
on mules, persons of ail conditions on asses, are inces¬ 
santly meeting, ■ crossing, gliding past each other, and, 
most extraordinary! all threading their way, with more 
or less speed, without collision, without accident, even in 
places which appear to be completely blocked up by the 
multitude. Persons who arc not on foot are always at- 
tendcyJ by sa'is, a sort of grooms, whose duty it is to 
make way for their employer, and to hold the animal 
that he rides when he alights, and stops anj’where. With 
incessant cries kept up by these sa'is of “Room 
there !” which ring on every side, are mingled those of 
children, whom their mouthers are carrying in their arms 
or on their shoulders, those of dealers offering their 
wares, those of thctmany blind people who jostle y.ou, 
the braying of asses, the barking of dogs, producing to¬ 
gether a din to which any ear that is not Egyptian can 
scarcely get accustomed. 

The streets of Cairo are divided into fifty-five quarters, 
which arp shut in hy gates. Several of these quarters 
are designated only by the name of those by whom they 
are inhabited, as the quarter of the Franks, that of the 
Greeks, the Copts, the Jews. This last is the worst built 
and the filthiest. In each of them you meet with numer¬ 
ous water-troughs for animals, and several cisterns for the 
supply of the population ; but the water is in general bad, 
and has a disagreeable taste ; so that it is only the poor, 
or passengers pressed by thirst, that fetch or drink of it. 
People in general prefer drinking the Nile water, which 

is fetched frbm the river in skins. 

^ ■ 

According to Father Sicard, a celebrated Jes'uit, who 
died at Cairo about the beginning of the last century, 
tf^ere was at that time in the city l^t one large square, 
that of Roumelyeh : there are now four, remarkable for 
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their extent, exclusively of a much greater nuqpber of 
small ones. 

The houses differ from those which I have seen in other 
cities of the East, in being most of them two, and even 
three, stories high. As'*they Rave very, low doors, and 
no windows next the street, nothing is to be seen but high 
naked walls, which give them a duller appearance than 
that of a prison. Most of them are of brick. Ill built 
aAd worse arranged, they are generally inconveqient, with 
the exception, however, of those of wealthy people, and 
the palaces of persons holding offices and dignities ; but 
even these exhibit no external indications of grandeur and 
magnificence. Eluxury and decorations are reserved ex¬ 
clusively for the inferior, and for the courts, several of 
which are paved with marble, and .adorned with basins, 
from the centre of which rise fountains, that, while they 
adorn, keep them at.lhe same time refreshingly cool. 

The mosques, in general, are distinguished, from the 
other public buildings by the regularity and elegance of 
their construction. . They are very numerous. Accord¬ 
ing to the accounts of older travclltys, they amounted, a 
century ago, to seven hundred and twenty. I know not 
whether there is any mistake in the number ; the moderns 
reckon no more tlian Tour hundred, including large and 
small. „ 

I should be tedious were I to attempt to describe the 
baths, the bazars, the warehouses for merchandize, and 
were I to add an account.of all that has been done of late; 
suffice it, therefore, to observe, that those who have not 
seen the capital of Egypt for the last twenty years would 
scarcely know it again ; not merely on account of the new 
buildings, the new palaces, the new manufactories, the 
new schools, the new establishments, the new administra¬ 
tion, in short, the material changes which have intervened ; 
but principally on account of the revolution which has 
taken place in manners and customs, but especially in the 
intcrco^se with, and tre#iient of, foreigners. Thirty 
years ago, a European would not have shown himself at 
Cairo in the dress ol his country, without exposing himself 
to insult and ill-treatment. .If, when on horseback, he 
had met a Turk of distinction, he would have been obliged 
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to alight, and to endure abuse and scorn patiently and 
without a reply. 

More recently, as the wife of the Prussian consul was 
passing a coflee-house with herdaughter, a Turk, rushing 
‘ from it like a nradman, fired a pistol at the latter, and 
killed her in the arm^ofher mother. This murder struck 
terror into the Europeans residing in the city, and not 
one of them durst call for vengeance. The murderer, it 
is true, was punished ; he was hanged: but justice was 
done solely because the unfortunate victim belonged to 
a man who represented his sovereign at Cairo : but for 
this particular circumstance, he might have boasted of 
his crime with impunity. Now-a days, so far from this 
being^-the case, the slightest insult, any offensive expres¬ 
sion used in public against a Frank, would draw down 
upon the culprit a chastisement equally prompt and 
*Sspere ; or, to speak more correctly, no Mussulman 
subject of the viceroy’s would dare to deserve it. There 
was a time when it wouljl have been deemed a sacrilege 
worthy of death for a foreign woman to appear in a 
turban of a green colour, which, as you know, is the 
colour of the Prophet. Well, I have seen at Cairo ele¬ 
gant ladies, dressed in the French fashion, with green 
turbans, walking in the most frequented quarters of the 
city, just* as quietly as they might have done in London, 
or Vienna^ while not aoreature seemed to take offence at 
it. At this moment a European enjoys greater liberty 
in Egypt than anywhere else. ■ 

Much has been written, and different opinions are 
entertained respecting the population of Cairo: it is im¬ 
possible to form any precise estimate of it. The present 
sultan himself is not acquainted with it. Nothing but a 
census could settle the point: he ordered the pacha to 
cause a census to be ta^en, hut was not*^beyed. At the 
time of the French expedition under Bonaparte, this 
operation was undertaken ; 1^ it was, of course,Jnaccu- 
rate, because those by whom* was performed teek no 
amount of the slaves and the harem^. In a note from 
generals Gubbeau and Duranteau to Dr. Desgeneites, it is 
stated that the number of inhabitants in Grand^ Cairo 
Amounted to three hundred t)iousand, exclusively of those 
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in the citadel, Old Cairo, and Boulak. Persona whom 
1 have every reason to consider as well informed as any 
one can be, in a country where no register of births, 
marriages, and deaths, i^ kept, have assured me that the 
total population of the three divisions of the city is at' 
this present time about five hundred Thousand souls; and, 
if we compare the former state of Cairo With its present 
increase, we shall be forced to admit that this calculation, 
it not strictly acedrate, at least approaches nearest to the 
truth. 


I left Alexandria with the intention of visiting at Cairo 
the too famous Abdallah Pacha, Mehemct Alt’s prisoner, 
and I had previously •ascertained that the new govern¬ 
ment would not take umbrage if I did so. Far from me 
was the idea of wishing, or appearing to insult misfor¬ 
tune, well as it might be deserved ; but, independently of 
the curiosity natural on such occasions, the sight ofariP 
man whose name had rung throughout Europe, who yet 
passed with some for a hero, ajoning in captivity for his 
sanguinary despotism, and for the unworthy cowardice 
by, which he had consummated his*ruin, was nut to my 
thinking a spectacle destitute of interest and instruction. 
Once master of Palestine, and of the pachalik, whose 
capital he defended, Alidallah had with a nod disposed pf 
the lives of the inhabitants; he had taken advantage of 
the darkness of night to !issassinate»his benefactor; he had, 
irom the ramparts of Acte, defied the arms of his enemy, 
and had laughed at his threats : in short, he had shown 
himself ferocious, cruel, ungrateful, insolent, in the days 
of his prosperity ; afterwards, at the first trials of adver¬ 


sity, abandoning the defence of the place to the courage 
of the valiant.garrison, he had disgracefully hid himself 
in his harem. More disgracefully still, after begging his 
life and obtaining permission to aappear before his con¬ 
queror, he had crowned his humiliation by lavishing on 
Ibrahin^the names of savio^ rfnd father, and by servilely 
prostr^Ung himself at his^et, to kiss his boot in testi¬ 
mony of gratitude. Such wa? the man whom 1 desired 
to see. • 


But, before 1 give you the particulars of my visit, you 
will nA be displeased to learn how Abdallah was received 
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at Ale^ondria by Mehemet AH, at the time of his land¬ 
ing. I subjoin a translation of the Italian bulletin, pub¬ 
lished on that occasion, and dated June 5tb, 1832. 

“ While Egypt, in the intoxication of the joy caused by 
' the first intelligence of the reduction of Acre, taken by 
assault, and the subitiission of Abdallah Pacha, who had 
fallen into the hands of the* conqueror, was anxiously 
awaiting the details of the achievement of the 27th* of 
May last,^a ship'of war, belonging to<'his Highness the 
viceroy, appeared on the 2d of June, at four in the after¬ 
noon, in sight of Alexandria,<making known by her sig- 
hals that she had on board a person of distinction, and 
firing guns at. intervals as she approached. A boat was 
iinme/liately despatched from the port to reconnoitre the 
ship, and to learn the object of her mission. 

“ His Highness was at the naval arsenal. No sooner 
«igffs the rumour circulated that the vessel was bringing 
the valiant Abdallah Pacha, than the eyes and the atten¬ 
tion of the Alexandrians vyerb fixed upon it. They could 
not, however, be sure of the arrival of Abdallah till the 
return of the boat; j)S thcie w'as reason to conjecture that 
she had on board an envoy from the camp of Acre, 
despatched at the same timc'as the first courier who had 
brought the news of the taking of that place. 

“ The,boat having approached the ship, the messenger 
under wl^ose orders i^ was had a short conference with 
the captain, and immediately returned to the arsenal, 
where his Highness still was, and informed him that the 
ship was bringing Abdallah Pacha, with his kiaya (lieu¬ 
tenant). 

“His Highness inquired after their health ; and learn¬ 
ing that Abdallah, who was a stranger to .the great soul 
of the viceroy, was extremely uneasy, he immediately 
sent his own boat to fetch him, with rdirections to take 
him as well as his kiaya to the palace, whither he imme¬ 
diately repaired. 

“ As soon as he reachedUHie staircase, his i^j^hness 
despatched, in the boat which had brought him to the 
di^enal Kengi Osman, paymaster-general of the navy, 
an acquaintance of Abdallah’s, ordering him to go to 
pieet him, to comfort him, and to assure him' of the 
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generosity of the yiceroy. Mehemet Ali then proceeded 
with his retinue to the hall of the divan, and placed 
himself in the corner where he usually sits. On his 
august countenance was remarked the expression of pro¬ 
found grief arising from compission. He was a quarter* 
of an hour without uttering a word ; then breaking 
silence, he said : ‘ I have’ been told that Abdallah is 
overwhelmed vvith fear, and I wish to comfort him. In 
consequence, and/or this time only, dispensing with the 
strictness of the quarantine, I direct pratique to be given 
to this guest, that 1 may*the sooner ease his agitated 
spirit.’ 

“ Abdallah arrived at sunset. At the moment of 
stepping on sliore vvith his kiaya, he was complirpent®d 
by some officers, who accompanied him at a slow pace to 
the palace. He vv'alked with drooping head ; and both 
his features and hi& demeanour showed great dejectq]j^ 
He is a spare man, of the ordinary stature; his beard is 
short, and of a chesnut-browq ; his eyes are animated, 
and his countenance fierce. He is about thirty-five. 
A.long garment of blue cloth, in Jlhe form of a great 
coat, similar to that worn by Europeans, and such as 
has been adopted by the army at Constantinople, covered 
hi.s military dress. ^ound his head he had a cachemir 
shawl carele.ssly arrange. j 

“ He ascended th^ staircaso, and, hav\;ig passed 
through the great saloon, where numerous spectators had 
assembled, he advanced towards the hall of audience, 
where the viceroy was seated. The apartments were 
magnificently lighted. When Abdallah appeared at the 
threshold of the door, Mehemet Ali rose, and looked at 
him with a.smiling air, as if to encourage him to 
approach. Abdallah hastened to him, and, bowing his 
head, fell at his feet, and kissed ^le hem of* the viceroy’s 
garments. * 

“ ‘J'argive, your Highgessj’ said Abdalfeh, in a faint 
voice,'and scarcely able torrepresshis tears, ‘forgive my 
faults ; and, since jieaven has, endued your soul with the 
qualities of a sovereign, let your pardon be that a 
sovereign, not that of a vizier.’ 

“ Mehemet Ali extended.his hand to him, raised him. 
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and invited him to sit down on the divan by his side. 
In complying with the desire of the viceroy, Abdallah 
fell on his knees upon the divan before him. Mehemet 
soothed him by kind and paternal language : he assured 
. him that he harl]ourcd not the Ibast animosity, and that, 
forgetting the past, 4ie considered him thenceforward as 
one of his sons. He made thcf kiaya sit down too. After 
coSee had been served, a pipe was handed to Abdallah ; 
he at first refused it, but, being pressed by the viceroy, 
he at lenglh took it. 

After this affecting scenek, his Highness made a sign 
to those present to retire, and he remained in secret 


conference with Abdallah and the kiaya for half an 
hour. 

M 

“ A palace was assigned to Abdallah near that of his 
Highness, who desired him to go and lie down, and to 
xpme again to see him on the next /ind each succeeding 
d^. 


“ Abdallah retired with a serene countenance, accom¬ 
panied by several persons of the court, and found at the 
door of the palace the horse of the viceroy himself, which 
had been prepared for him ; he asked if it was the same 
that Mehemet Ali rode. On receiving a reply in the 
affirmative, he kissed the saddle dhd mounted the horse, 
siirrounded by several officers, tvho accompanied him on 
foot to tfie apartments destined lor him, where he found 
a guard of honour. 

“ The viceroy made a present to Abdallah of a hand¬ 
some snuff-box, enriched with diamonds, and another in 
enamel, with a gold-hilted sabre. 

“ Orders were then despatched to Cairo, to prepare a 
palace for the residence of Abdallah and his family, which 
was expected from Acre. 

“ Throughout the scerje which we have here described, 
Mehemet Ali displayed those nobU and generous senti¬ 
ments with which his great heart is endued. Clemency 
is one of the most glorious attributes of 8overeigt|];, and 
Mehemet exhibited in all its lustre that virtue, which, 
|M|M||||bined with so many other eminent qualities •that dis- 
mS||sh him, will render his name immortal in the annals 
W'history.” 
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I had given Abdallah notice of my visit, an^ he had 
replied that he should be delighted to make my acquaint¬ 
ance. I repaired to his residence, accompanied by our 
vice-consul, the chancellor, and a dragoman. 

The palace inhabited by Abdallah is^ on the island of* 
Roudah, about four hundred paces from that occupied by 
his harem. We had to cross the canal to reach it. 

On our arrival, we found at the door about a score of 
slaves, some of whom had followed him hither, and the 
others been given to him by the viceroy. - After making 
their obeisance, they introduced us, walking two and two 
before us. On reaching the divan, a young man of mid¬ 
dling stature, efegantly though very simply dressed, ad¬ 
vanced towards us : it was Abdallah. We should the 
less have supposed that it was he, because he had risen 
to receive us, an extraordinary and absolutely strange 
piece of politeness jn a Turk, and still more in a pa e^ ^ ■ 
who never rises to a Christian, be his rank what it may, 
He was extremely civil, laid his hand upon his heart, 
and made me sit down by his side. Immediately after¬ 
wards, refreshments were brought „us, and pipes similar 
to the pacha’s, a circumstance which I mention merely 
to show the very particular'attention paid to our recep¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, h'c appeared embarrassed : I was still 
more so. I was sure among the numerous persons 
around us the government had s^e spies. The conver¬ 
sation was cold, constrained ; 1 measured every word. 
Abdallah never ceased.repealing that he was intinitely 
obliged by my visit. Seeing that 1 spoke very little, and 
probably suspecting the motives of that reserve, he made 
a sign, and instantly all the attendants retired ; but I per* 
ceived that they stopped in an adjoining apartment. 

When we were left alone with Abdallah, the conver¬ 
sation became a little more unrestrained. He spoke at 
great length conceojing his misfortunes, in which we 
appe^r^ to sympatmze. H8 related them with' com- 
posuce^nd in very moderate terms. We were astonished 
to hear him frequently give the name of father to Me- 
hemet Aii. This afiectalion led us to imagine that lie, 
too, was fearful of being overheard ; for the conduct ot 
this Mehemet, of whom he spoke in such a hlial manner, 
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was anj^thing but paternal. The viceroy was far from 
performing what he had promised. He had engaged to 
grant Abdallah provisions for his household, two palaces, 
and an appanage. He who disposes of all property 
• in Egypt could be at no 16ss for*palaces and provisions ; 
but as for the appanage, he had no means of furnishing 
that but by drawing upon hi^ treasures ; and when it 
came to the pinch, the generosity of the words only 
served to set od* the avarice and the falsehood of the sen¬ 
timents. ^he pacha has lost everything : his household 
consists of more than a hundred persons, for whose 
various wants he is obliged to provide. No pecuniary 
assistance has been afforded him. -He is obliged to sell 
every,day some of his diamonds, some of the shawls of 
his women ; he has no money but what he obtains from 
the desks of the brokers of Cairo—a resource which must 
4 Qpn be exhausted. But what is tha^ now to Mehemet! 
Pleased to see his enemy at his feet, he at first deemed 
it serviceable to his policy to show him that sort of kind¬ 
ness by which the conqueror is not less flattered than the 
vanquished : he intended that Fame, when publishing 
his triumphs, should also have to extol the loftiness of 
his character and his magnanimity. Now that his pride 
has what he desires, the rest is indifferent to him. 

At the conclusion of our visi^'^ Abdallah took from his 
bosom a bpuquet of flowers, which he graciously present¬ 
ed to me as a mark of his esteem. He paid us the at¬ 
tention, unexampled among the Mussulmans, and the 
more surprising in him who has the reputation of detest¬ 
ing the Christians, to accompany us to the door, at the 
same time thanking us for the honour that we had done 
him. I wished him happier days, and strove to persuade 
him that they were not far distant. He paid particular 
attention to my words, which seemed to cheer him ; 
and, to express the gratitude wjjkh they excited, he 
never ceasecKlaying his hand uponhis heart. L. should 
have been touched and melted even to tears, if something 
frightful, something horrible, in his .look had not cotr- 
af&ntly stifled within me the sentiments to w'hich his 
language and manners gave birth. Never did I see such 
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eyes as Abdallah’s ! They are the eyes of the Qaptive 
ti^er playing with his chain. They reminded me more 
than once in the course of the conversation of the hyena 
of Mount Carmel. 


LETTER XLVIII. 


Asses at Cairo—Matary^h, the ancient Heliopolis—Sycamore, 
under which the Holy Family rested—Fountain of the Virgin 
Mary—Monastery of St. Sergius—Cavern in which the Holy 
Family dwelt—The Nilometer—Palace of Schoubra—Slave- 
Market. 


Cairo, February, lat, 1833. 

For some days after my arsival, I could not, though 
forewarned, conceive that in so large a city it would be 
impossible to procure a vehicle of arjy kind, to carry me 
conveniently and more speedily to the difierent places 
that I wished to visit., Judging from what I myself at 
tirst felt, it must be no sli^t disappointment to a Euro¬ 
pean, and to one of my\age especially, not to be able to 
obtain either chariot, or cabrioletf or anything«at all like 
them. 1 have already told you, I believe, that, the 
horses being in general*reserved for distinguished per¬ 
sonages, for the Arabs, and for the cavalry, the others— 
and in this term ladies themselves are included—if they 
do not choose to go on foot, have no resource but asses ; 
and I have been obliged to submit to the common lot. 
Fortunately, I find those animals much more convenient 
to ride than I coAld have jmagided. Their number in 
Egypt is immense ; and, for beauty, shape,^intelligence, 
they jreift indisputably—take the expression, I beg you, 
in the«nA>st favourable signification—the first asses in the 
world. ^Though Ivhave seen many of them in eve^y 
country,*never did I meet with such in any. 

Th^Egyptian ass possesses extraordinary spirit. His 
. step is sure, his gait so easy as not to produce the slight- 
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OBt unpleasant movement, and, to crown his merits, he 
is indefatigable. I make long excursions with him on 
the trot, in full gallop, without his ever tiring. If, after 
thus running two or three full hours through the dust of 
" the city, or the.8ands of the environs, I happen to alight 
for a moment, eith&r out of curiosity or upon business, 
when I come back to him, 1 find him lively, looking 
proudly at me, pawing the ground, and, like the blood- 
horse, manifesti'ng impatience to be g»ne. In short, niy 
friend, nothing can be more brisk, more active, more 
vigorous, more adroit, and were I not fearful of appear¬ 
ing ridiculous, 1 would say, more intelligent, than the 
ass of Cairo. But for that intelligence,' twenty times al¬ 
ready should I have got my head broken, or run the risk 
of being crushed among the crowd of camels and drome¬ 
daries, laden with enormous chests, and blocking up the 
Rprrow streets through which he was carrying me. 

More grateful than the European, in spite of the civi¬ 
lization on which the latter piques himself, the inhabi¬ 
tant of Cairo can duly' appreciate the services which he 
derives from the n*ost despised, the worst used of jdb- 
mestic animals among us ; and he rewards him by' con¬ 
stant care and attention. He curries him, washes him, 
combs him, shaves his whole body in very hot weather, 
and supplies him with plenty oi,food. With the wealthy 
even he is an object o^ luxury,Yor which twelve or fif¬ 
teen hundred francs are sometimes paid. To be sure, 
this is but the continuation of what has always been 
practised in the East; where, even in the time of the 
patriarchs, the ass was held in esteem and formed part of 
their riches. 

One of my most interesting excursions since my last 
letter has been to visit Mataryeh, the ancient Heliopolis 
of Egypt, celebrated fer its temple of’ the Sun, and still 
more for the abode of the Holy Family there, when Jo¬ 
seph and Miry were obliged to flee from Judea^Jn./)rder 
to save the infant Jesus from the sanguinary edicts of 
the cruel Herod. After having seen so many profane 
ffionuments, which, how worthy soever they may be in 
themselves of admiration on the score of the arts, fre¬ 
quently filled me with sad, thoughts, by reminding me 
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much less of the master-pieces of human genius than of 
the disgraceful and absurd superstitions of nations, it was 
cheering to direct my steps towards the places sanctified 
by my Saviour, and to^behold fresh memorials, fresh 
monuments, of my faith. Mafaryeh is but a league and 
a half from Cairo. M. Champion Rad the kindness to 
accompany me. 

On approaching it, the first object that we perceived 
was an obelisk of red granite, of a single'block,^similar in 
form and height to Cleopatra’s Needles. On one of the 
faces we saw a sculptured oross, which has given rise to 
various interpretations of the learned, and on the subject 
of which I could not obtain any precise information. 

Mataryeh is but a mean village, where nothing i&tobe 
seen but huts and ruins. General Kleber immortalized 
himself by the famous battle fought there, in which he 
exterminated the aripy of the grand-vizier, and thus ui«- 
sured, for some time, the possession of Egypt to France. 

The ancient city, on the site of which the village is 
built, was, according to the historians, one hundred and 
forjy stadia in circumference. Its origin is lost in the 
darkness of the most remote antiquity. The Hebrews 
called it On, and the Greek^Heliopolis, city of the Sun, 
a name which occurs in S^/ipture. Aseneth, daughter of 
Potiphar, priest of the whom Pharaoh gavq to wife 
to the patriarch Joseph, Avas a native of this p4ce. The 
Jews who fled to Egypt, during the persecution of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, were very numerous there in the time 
of Ptolemy Philometer. They obtained from that prince 
permission to erect, not far from the pjace, a temple to 
the true God ; and exercised their worship there till the 
time of Vespgsian, who ordered the Roman governor to 
destroy it. 

Nothing i.s left of the famous, temple of the Sun but 
ruins that are scarcely to beVeqpgnised, and that convey 
no idea of its magnificence. We know frem Diodorus 
Siculu^ Jhat Sesnstfis caused two obelisks, one hundred 
apd twenty cubits ip height, and eight wide at the base, 
to be erected before this edifice. It was these that tho 
emperor Augustus removed to Rome, after Egypt had 
been cJnquered and reduced to a Roman province. Ac- 
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cording to M. Champollion, Cleopatra’s Needles also 
must originally have stood at the entrance of this same 
temple of Heliopolis, and been removed thence to Alex¬ 
andria. That eminent scholar jittributes their erection to 
Mceris,who, upon this supposition, must be the same as the 
Mespheus mentioned by Pliny, and adds that the inscrip¬ 
tions upon them were by Sesostris and his successor. In 
disputing these so positive assertionsof Champollion’s, Wfll 
informedrmen appeal not only to thd" general .silence of 
history, but to that of Diodorus Siculus in particular ; and, 
as they cannot make up thei? minds to believe that this 
historian, who, according to them, h^ visited Egypt, 
ader noticing the obelisks of Sesostris at Heliopolis, should 
not have said a word concerning those of Moeris, if they 
had been standing at the same place, they class the new 
opinion among the conjectures, more or less obscure, more 
or less probable, of science. If I bed a right to express 
my sentiments on a subject so foreign to my studies, you 
will easily guess to which side I should be disposed to 
lean, from my respect for the profound erudition of one 
who has penetrated^so far into tl)e mysteries of the lan¬ 
guage of the Egyptian inscriptions. 

At Mataryeh, there is td^be seen an aged sycamore, 
)vhich most strangers go to n*ok at. It is dear to the 
Christiiuis in particular, becau^|, according to the tradi¬ 
tion, the ,HoIy Family, in its mght, rested in its shade. 
This sycamore, an object of general veneration in the East, 
stands in a large garden, or rather in a wood of orange- 
trees. Several branches have been apparently grafted 
upon its trunk, and are now of considerable size. It pre¬ 
sents one of the most extraordinary phenomena of vegeta¬ 
tion. Assisted by M. Champion, 1 measuaed its circum¬ 
ference, which is more than six fathoms. A great number 
of persons have taken'pleasure in engVaving their names 
upon this majestic tree, the aspect of which produces 
impressions' the more profound, inasmuch as it reminds 
Christian piety of circumstances the more ctipible of 
moving it*^: the persecution of a child by a tyrant, the ma¬ 
ternal anguish of Mary, the alarm and anxiety of Joseph. 
We stopped some time to contemplate it, communicating 
our thoughts, and both of u,s admiring how, from^ne per- 
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secu:ion to which the sight of this sycamore carries us 
back, down to these of the most recent times, weakness 
has miraculously triumphed over might, how innocence 
has constantly escaped the snares and the fury of all> 
powerful guilt, how terriUle is the end of,all persecutors, < 
beginning with that Herod, whom hio infamous flatterers 
surnamed the Great, whonTthe justice of heaven doomed 
to rot alive, and whose death the worms did not await to 
devour his greatness. 

Before we retired, 1 broke off a few ■ sprays from 
the hospitable tree, which I carried away as a precious 
relic. 

Fifty paces lUrther^ we saw the Virgin’s fountain, 
which, according to tradition, is of miraculous origin^ God 
caused it to issue from the bosom of the earth to refresh 
the infant Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, in a country parched 
by the sun, where the traveller suffers most from the hqgt 
and thirst. The water of this spring is sweet and agreea¬ 
ble ; that of all the others is brackish and ill-tasted. I am 
well aware that, If I-werc to relate this wonder to a philo¬ 
sopher, he would laugh at it. But wjiat is there at which 
a pliilosopher does not laugh ? I have known some who 
laughed even at the justice, of God, almost like those 
wretched ei'eatures who Irhgh at human justice, till it 
comes to their turn to apf^J?ar before it, and to ascend thb 
scaffold. For my part, >Vithout pretending that this state¬ 
ment deserves the same credit as if it were recorded in 
the sacred Scriptures, I cannot help discovering in the 
circumstances a connexion, a manifest relation, with pre¬ 
ceding events. It seems so natural that God should do 
for his Son, fur Mary, and for Joseph, what he had not 
disdained to ^o, through the medium oPMoses at Mount 
Horeb, for a murmuring and ungrateful people ; and the 
idea of the Holy Family overcome with fatigue refreshing 
itself with the pure w’ater ofk spring, which it owed to 
the boun^ of Him who had miraculously warned it by an 
angel tofe^ee into Egypt, penetrates my heart so pro¬ 
foundly, that I cannot withstand the impulse, which in¬ 
clines me to believe it. _ - 

According to the same tradition that records the origin 
of the Virgin’s fountain, the Holy Family, on leaving the 
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BycamorC) directed its course towards Memphis, and 
Btoppeci at the place where Old Cairo now stands, where 
it remained till the death of Herod. The retreat where 
it secreted itself is in the monastery of St Sergius, which 
is called Dair eI,Nassara, hnd wfiich I have visited. 

The area occupied by this monastery is very extensive. 
The walls, from their height and thickness, resemble 
those of a fortress. The church is small, mean, and has 
scarcely any ornament but a few lamps of glass or wood, 
suspended from the ceiling by cords. On each side of the 
high altar is a flight of a dozen steps, by which you 
descend to a subterraneous chapel or grotto, about twenty 
feet long, and twelve wide. Thera, it is'said, dwelt Jesus, 
Mary„ and Joseph. Above the altar, in this chapel, is a 
very ancient picture, representing the Virgin on the left 
bank of the Nile. This picture closes the entrance to a 
second, smaller grotto, which the n^onks call the Oven, 
because it is somewhat in the form of one, and which 
belonged to this humble asylum. On beholding this 
gloomy abode, Bethlehem and Nazareth came into my 
mind ; I recollectec^Jhat he who had taken refuge thpre 
predicted to his disciples that, not being above their master, 
they should, like him, sutler persecution ; and I felt a sort 
of Christian joy in considerin]Lthal, even in our days, the 
ifivine prophecy has been fiilfilnid ; that in more than one 
place the caverns, in otl^ers the rocks, had afforded asylums 
against the persecutors ; that the persecuted had lived in 
peace till the death of the Herods of their time, and had 
then gloriously issued from them, to continue a work that 
shall cease only at the gates of eternity. 

On the morning of the 29th, I went a second time to 
the island of Roudah, to see the famous M^kias or Nilo- 
meter, which I had not had time to inspect, on the day 
when 1 paid my visit tq Abdallah. «. 

The Nilomeler serves to show the height of the river. 
TheTurks loug concealed it from the curiosity of strangers: 
everything concerning it was enveloped in a veil^q^mys¬ 
tery. It ia merely an octagonal pillar^ of a single block qf 
white, or rather yellowish, marble, like that of^ some of 
the antique columns, which are still to be met with in 
certain houses of Cairo. Its capital, of the Corhithian 
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order, is gilt It stands in the middle of a square basin 
or well, the bottom of which is level with the bed of the 
Nile. It is divided into Egyptian cubits; and the Egyptian 
cubit is twenty fingers’ breadth, which, reduced to our 
measure, is equal to twenty iaclies six lines. Over the^ 
well is a wooden dome, covered with*yellow and blue 
paint, and with gilding in tolerable preservation. You 
descend into it by a flight of steps, at the bottom of which, 
•rhen the water ig low, you perceive small niches made in 
the wall, the purpose of which I could not learn. 

The Nilometer formerly . d in a temple, dedicated 
to the god Serapis. The JV'usrdmans inclosed it in a 
mosque, which <is now in ruin., ■Jnd amidst the relics of 
which a powder manufactory has been established : it is 
guarded, day and night, by sentinels. Their ordfers, in 
regard to visiters, are extremely strict. I was without 
arms; my janissary had his cane and his sabre : he was 
obliged to leave them at the door, lest one, striking against 
the other, should produce a spark and occasion some dis¬ 
astrous accident. * 

I availed myself of the afternoon to vis'* the summer 
palace which the viceroy has recen^Iy built at Schoubra, 
a small village, a league di^ant, on the banks of the Nile. 
The avenue leading to it is worthy of a royal residence. 
The gardens, though in ^ rather Turkish taste, are mag¬ 
nificent : one part of th^.-m is reserved for the exfttic plants 
which Mehemet cultivates, and l^hich he hopes to natu¬ 
ralize in Egypt. In the centre stands a building of white 
marble, of prodigious extent, within which is a basin 
likewise of marble, so spacious that numerous boats can 
pass to and fro, in all directions, without running foul of 
one another. Around it run elegant galleries, at the 
four corners of which are large halls and divans, fitted up 
with the most cqstly decorations. Marble lionsand cro¬ 
codiles, of admirable workmanship, spout water inces¬ 
santly from their nostrjls into the kind qf lake formed 
by T^,i^*reservoir, and keep it always at the same height. 
.At night, numberless lamps of alaba-ster ijlumine the 
scene and render it still more delightful. To the gardens 
adjoins a park not less remarkable, in which are c^ 
y9u. n.—17 
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lected ^ great many foreign animals, and among the rest 
a superb opossum, a present from the king of England^ 

Enchanted as I was with what I had just beheld, the 
scene which I had before me^ as I returned to Cairo, 
made me almost forget il. The weather was fine ; the 
evening breeze codied the air. The trees of the alley 
leading to the city were jpeopled with birds which flut¬ 
tered among their boughs, and celebrated the close of 
day witl\ an e'xtraordinary chirping and warbling ; a 
multitude of boats, going up and down, covered the 
Nile ; the country refreshed the eye by the beautiful 
verdure with which, on that side, it is carpeted ; num¬ 
bers of cattle were grazing in it ;«the banks of the river, 
bordered with palaces, pleasure-houses, manufactories, in 
their turn attracted my eye, w'hich, ranging from them 
to the Mokatum, the Desert and its gigantic mausoleums 
in the distance, brought back my- thoughts to serious 
meditations. 

Next day I visited the slave-market, accompanied by 
the Austrian consul. I shuddered beforehand at the idea 
of what I was to see' —man making a barbarous and shame¬ 
ful traffic of his fellow-man—selling him, to become what¬ 
ever it suits the conveniend^, perhaps whatever it pleases 
Ihe infamous caprices, of anWher to make him. As I 
approached the bazar where this detestable trade is carried 
on, I wa^ overpowerftil by feelihgs not to be described, 
an inexpressible mixture of horror and pity : methought 
I had already before my eyes the greedy dealer, wholly 
engrossed with the success of his iniquitous speculations, 
and coolly calculating the profits of them : the wary pur¬ 
chaser, disputing about the value of the commodity to 
obtain an abatement ; and the hapless victim uttering 
cries of grief, which found no access either to the soul of 
him who called himself the master, oi his who was about 
to become so. On entering, I saw about a score of 
negresses ifeated on the ground, the eldest of them 
scarcely twenty years of age. Deep dejection marked 
their countenances ; one only smiled while arranging the 
“hair of a companion ; another had a child about two 
years old, in her arms. Nothing could be more interest¬ 
ing than this little negro who was playing wnth his 
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mother’s large silver ear-rings. I should have looked in 
vain for men among the slaves exposed for sale : the 
v^:eroy had appropriated them all to himself, and made 
soldiers of them. 

The Abyssinian women are. of a sallow complexion ; 
they are reputed to be more valuable,thaA the negresses. 
They are in the vestibules ^ these have an iron gate, be¬ 
tween the bar.4 of which you may see them. As for the 
white slaves, Christians are not allowed either to see or to 
buy them. • 

Most of the black slaves of both sexes come from Kor- 
dofan, Sennaar, and Darfour. The caravans bring them 
by thousands, tearing them without pity from their coun¬ 
try, from their dearest affections ; answering their cries, 
their tears, their entreaties, only by force and violence. 
The sufferings of these wretched creatures, in crossing the 
Desert in such numbers, are inconceivable ; mothers and 
young girls, droppiifg from fatigue, are left upon the road, 
stretched on the scorchitjg sand ; there they expire, curs¬ 
ing their murderers, and their blanched bones are soon 
trodden under foot by other barbarians conducting fresh 
vittims to Cairo. • 

There arc none of these iyiplcss people but regret their 
country, and manifest pra^ound grief at being for ever 
separated from it. But nhose who feel their lot mqst 
keenly are the blacks from Darfour. Kndued with more 
sensibility than the others, they A^uently ’caanot refrain 
from loudly deploring the loss of all that is dear to them, 
and by such compluintslhey draw upon themselves still 
harsher treatment. 

I was wholly absorbed by the gloomy reflections which 
the first impressions had awakened in my mind, when 
M. Champion directed my attention to a female slave, 
clad in dirty rags, who was brought to the middle of the 
bazar, to be sola by auction. Oti seeing the bidders, to 
whose examination she was subjected, open her mouth, 
loo4i at^iier teeth, g[iake'lier walk, and so forth, “ Let us 
go !' ISt us go !” said I to the vice-consul, shuddering 
'with hofror and indignation ; and, sDizing hint by the arm, 
I hastily retired with him. "V 

I^re, as in Lurope, you are sure to be told that the 
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negro, when once bought,'is treated like a child of the 
house into which he is introduced, rather than like.i 
slave ; that sometinnes it so happens that he becomes the 
confidant, the friend, of his master ; that he at length 
'obtains his liberty in reward for his services : and it is 
further said that, if he is ill-treated, it is sufficient for 
him to say to his owner, “TaSe me back to the market,’* 
to oblige the latter to sell him again. But I should like 
those who advance such assertions to la^ their hands upon 
their hearts and say, if it is really from a feeling of that 
pretended philanthropy, of which they make such a pa¬ 
rade, that the seller tears the unhappy blacks from their 
families and from their country, and that the buyer, in 
his tujfn, purchases them ; or if it is not evidently on 
both sides a speculation of sordid interest, of hideous 
avarice, which, calculating the value of the human being 
like that of the brute beast, confounds him with the ani¬ 
mals, and leaves us in doubt whether it would hesitate to 
rip up his bowels if it were sure to find gold in them. I 
should like them to name a single wealthy Egyptian 
who has listened toL the complaints of a slave whom fie 
has ill used, and sent him back to the market; to men¬ 
tion a single slave, in whom*,all the feelings of nature 
were not utterly extinguished^, who has refused to ex¬ 
change tjie happiness of slavery for that of returning to 
the country which gg^e him biKth, were he doomed to 
find there no other subsistence but the dates hanging 
from the palm-tree beneath which his mother used to 
repose with him. 
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LETTER XLIX. 


Forest of Palm-Trees—Ruins of Memphis—Colossal Statue of 
Sesostris—Sahara—Field of^Mutnmies—Pyramids of Sahara— 
Giseh—Sphynx—Pyramids of-iJheops, Chephren, and My- 
»cerinus. 

Cairo, February 8lh, 1833. 

The weather in the vw’nter season, generally very 
fine here, has this year been so bad that, though 1 have 
been a month at Cairo, it has not been possible for me to 
set out for Mount Sinai. The different person^ with 
whom I have intercourse have unanimously urged me to 
defer my departure, assuring me that the rains which 
have hitherto prciiented it, and which still continue, 
would oppose almost insurmountable difficulties to my 
journey. Being compelled to^stay a few days longer, I 
availed myself of this interval to go at once to see the 
pyramids of Sakara and Giseh, which I had intended not 
to visit till my return. 

Very early on the 2d, I *^01 out for Old Cairo with the 
consul, whose attentions >b me are unbounded, and two 
of his friends. We crossed the Nile opposite ^o Giadh, 
at a point where that river is vettj^wide and dangerous. 
Our beasts were put on board a boat with one sail. 

On landing, we turned to the left, leaving on our right 
the desert of the Pyramids, which, though three leagues 
distant, appeared close to us. We had before us those of 
Sahara, and beyond them those of Darchour. Our plan 
was to sleep«at Sakara, after visiting the ruins of Mem¬ 
phis, deferring our excursion to the Desert and to the 
pyramids of Gisfth till the following day. 

The country through which we passed was magnifi* 
cent Fields of flax, barley, lentils, beanS, wheat, &c., 
made ufS, admire the luxuriance of the vegetation. Farther 
off, numbers of cattle were, grazing in the meadows, 
where the grass, of every tint of green, w'as so high as 

17* 
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hide great part of their bodies from our view. Beyond 
these, tve entered the Desert where this beautiful natu^ 
terminates ; it is death by the side of life. We passM 
through villages very agreeably situated, but almost des¬ 
titute of inhabitants. A 'few whmen, children, and aged 
men constitute the^ population left there by Mchemet 
Ali ; all who are capable of bearing arms have been 
carried oflf to swell the ranks of his army. 

After a ride of three hours, we entered a vast forest 6f 
pa]m-tree.s, at the extremity of which we came in sight of 
the spot where stood the ancient capital of Egypt; which 
it was easy for us to recognise from the description given 
of it by travellers, and from the hejps of rubbish that are 
met with here and there upon an area several leagues in 
circumference. 

Memphi.s, after the decline of Thebes, became the 
capital of Egypt. The residence of Pharaoh, its im¬ 
mense population, its palaces, its public buildings, its 
temples, its monuments of all kinds, both sacred and pro¬ 
fane, the numerous canals, through which run the waters 
of the Nile, its opulence, its arts, the genius of its sover¬ 
eigns, the learning of its priests, the wisdom of its 
police, the renow'n of its law^and its institutions, all con¬ 
tributed to insure it the higheV;t ra'iik in the pagan w'orld, 
atid to promise it a perpetual duration. But Memphis, 
intoxicated with its pr^perity, fancied itself omnipotent. 
With its Vain superstitions and its idols, it excited the 
wrath of the God who had given Joseph as minister to 
one of its Pharaohs : ungrateful, it had persecuted and 
oppressed the people of Israel, and it was decreed that 
the anathema pronounced against it through the medium 
of Ezekiel should be fulfilled :— 

“ Thus saith the Lord: They that uphold Egypt shall 

fall, and the pride of hpr power shall eome down. 

I will destroy their idols, and I will cause their images to 

cease out of Noph, (Memphis).Thus will I execute 

judgments in Egypt; and they shall 'know that I ^m the 
Lord.” (Ezek. xxx.) ^ 

^ For many centuries past, down to this day, nething is 
left of a city so great, so mighty, so honoured among the 
nations, but the ruins that we had before our eyes.'' 
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The most considerable are near the village of Mit- 
^ahineh. In certain places they lie in heaps, covered 
with dust, and remind you the more sadly of the nothing¬ 
ness of all human grandeur, from a sort of re&emblance 
which they bear to the mountls of earjth raised by the* 
grave-digger over the remains of the dead. In passing 
through then^ we paused at several blocksj unable to 
make out what could have been their destination. We 
came to a colossal statue, which is generally admitted to 
be that of Sesostris mentioned by Herodotus. This 
statue, of a single piece of granite, thirty cubits in length, 
is near the spot where stood the temple of Vulcan, one 
of the most mUgnifujent in Egypt: it is thrown down 
with the face to the ground. The legs are brokei^i, and 
part of them gone. The other portion is in perfect pre¬ 
servation, and so entire, that you would be tempted to 
believe the w'ork to fresh from the hands of the sculptor. 
The expression of the head is remarkable for the grace 
and beauty of the features. It is all that is left in the city 
where reigned the most illustrious of conquerors, whose 
name filled the world, to commemgratc his glory ; that 
glory which, in the extravagance of his pride, man places 
in making himself talked of, in subjecting to his dominion 
a great number of jtrovinccs by arms and by violence, 
and in making millions miserable. A mutilated statde, 
a proud and haughty, head, wii^h more strikingly re¬ 
cords the talent of the artist by whom it wa% executed, 
than the features and .the exploits of his model—that 
head, bowed more ignominiously to the ground than were 
those of the conquered monarchs and princes whom the 
victor harnessed to his car—this is all that time has spared 
of the king ,of kings, of the lord of lords, as he ordered 
himself to be called. Bending over this wreck, I ex¬ 
amined it in pen-sive silence. T);iough, in the course of a 
life chequered with strange vicissitudes, it has been my 
lot to witness the most astonishing scenes of a spectacle 
wher^ J[iuman vanity rose to’such a height that for a while 
it seemed to fancy .itself the absolute arbitenof the des¬ 
tinies of the world ; though,'after at least dragging at ik| 
car, if not harnessing to it, pontifiTs and kings, it fell be-"^ 
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fore my face^ suddenly and like a mass of lead, into the 
abyss ; yet never was I so powerfully struck by the no¬ 
thingness of the things of this world, never did I admit/ 
with deeper feeling the inscrutable ways of Providence, 
,than in presence of this ^colossfjs, which I found over¬ 
thrown before thb ru^ns of a temple that has disappeared, 
and on the site of a city which, out of all the monuments 
of its splendour and magnificence, has transmitted to us 
nothing save a few mostly shapeless stones and a littl^ 
dust * 

We reached Sakara towards evening, and passed the 
night there. 

Sukara, on the left bank of the Nile^ contained, it is 
said, eighteen thousand inhabitants" during the reign of 
theMamelukes; now it is but aviilage,numberingscarcely 
three thousand. The principal occupation of the peasants 
is searching for mummies, or embalmed bodies of the 
ancient ISgyptians, which have for some centuries formed 
an important branch of trade with the Europeans. The 
plain of Sakara, in which these bodies are found, was the 
necropolis of the south of Memphis, That part of the 
plain where they ari discovered in the greatest number, 
is nearly a league from the village ; it is now known by 
the name of the Field of the Muimmies. To one who 
retainsany feeling of the respect due to the dead, it presents 
a sad and painful scene. Here and there you meet with 
ruins of tombs, small ft?ssels of earth or glass, heads,idols, 
torn bits of stuflT, and other things, which bespeak the 
ravages of a sacrilegious lust of "gain. If you penetrate 
into the catacombs situated beneath the sands of the 
Desert, it is much worse. Beneath these sands run in 
various directions long vault.s, mostly hewn out of the 
rock, and in the sides of which are formed niches des¬ 
tined to receive corpses. You descend into them by 
shafts of considerable cfepth, by means'^of a rope, or by 
gently slopit)g descents. The traveller who enters these 
subterranean depositories cannot stir,^ step witKout^per- 
ceiving traces of the most odious profanation—^parts, 
flomelimcs considerable, of broken^ mummief, bones, 
Tragments of the winding sheets which in numerous folds 
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enwrapped the bodies, fillets, bits of wood fropi the 
cl^ns, matters used for embalming, &c. It is now rare 
to find a place of sepulture that has not been violated. 
The stranger most shocked by this unworthy violation, 
teazed by the Arab, who sees in it nothing but a source 
of gain, at length becomes the purchaser of these relics, 
and in his tiirni merely regards ^them as an object of aiiti- 
qjjity. As for myself, 1 must confess, my dear friend, 
that I yielded, notVithout some scruples,' to the tempta¬ 
tion. 1 bought of a Bedouin several small idols of baked 
clay, and of rude workmanship, which he had abstracted 
from these sepul(^hres. 

The pyramids of Sahara are numerous. A league be¬ 
yond Old Cairo, we had distinguished nine ; on thespot 
we discovered eight more, of smaller dimensions. The 
height of the plateau, upon which they stand, is estimated 
at about fifteen feet above the plain. Some are of brick, 
others of stone, but .all of them of rude construction, and 
in nowise remarkable. . 

The highest, built of brick, and of large dimensions, 
is much dilapidated : its base, we rA-e assured, is eight 
hundred feet round. In 1821, Count de Minutoli, a 
Prussian general, had it opened. He discovered in it 
long subterraneous vaults, numerous corridors, vast halls, 
chambers whose walls are covered with hieroglyphics, and 
a sort of sanctuary, the destinatiorL^ which is unknown. 
The sand, with which the wind has since blocked 
up the entrance, forbids‘'all access to it without new 
labours equally tedious and expensive. 

The second of the pyramids is still more ruinous than 
the preceding. Pietro della Valle, the pilgrim, who en¬ 
tered it at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
gives the following account of it:— 

“ At the foot of^he descent, we had not to mount, as in 
the outer pyramid ; we found ourselves at once in the 
sepukhra* chamber,^whicK is very large and very lofty. 
The roftP is not horizontal, as in the other, but it keeps- 
gradually diminishing to an ^ngle towards * the top. 
From this chamber you pass by a small and very low 
doorway into a similar chamber, of the same dimensions. 
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and struclure ; for the pyramid was, probably, built for 
more than one person. But in neither of them didlfind 
any tomb : there cannot have been any, or they mu^t 
have been destroyed since. It is very true that in the 

, second chamber you see a- very^ofty doorway placed be¬ 
tween the marbles, end, on throwing a stone into it, I 
observed that it went very far ; but the height is such 
that it would require a Iting ladder to reach the top. 
Some persons of the country said that the tomb is in thii 
third chaiftber: I cannot tell, as I have not seen it, but 
it may be so. The corpse may, perhaps, have been put 
there that it might be more secure, on account of the dif¬ 
ficulty of getting at it.”* 

The other pyramids of Sahara, scattered over a vast 
space, scarcely attract the notice of travellers. Science 
long had nothing but probabilities and conjectures to de¬ 
termine to what period and to what jjersons these monu¬ 
ments belong. From the discoveries of M. Champollion, 
it is now considered as certain that they were erected 
under the third dynasty, and that they arc the most 
ancient in the knovyn world. 

Next morning, at eight o’clock, we resumed our rodte. 
After riding nearly an hour, sometimes amidst well-cul¬ 
tivated lands, sometimes along a h'igh dyke, which serves 
fbr a road during the inundation, we arrived at the en¬ 
trance of the DeserL which at this point begins two 
leagues frbm the pyrlmiids of Gfseh, that we were going 
to visit. Unluckily, the weather, which till then had 
been brilliant, suddenly changed. A cold wind arose, 
and blew with such violence, that one of our companions 
was nearly overthrown. In order to withstand it, we 
were obliged to keep close together with our guides by 
our sides. The traces of our steps disappeared the very 
moment they were printed upon thq ground; the sand 
flew and covered us. Though lofty as mountains, the 
pyramids \Mere shrouded from our view; everything 
about us was drowned in an ocean of dust. * Nd? till 

^ t 

^ Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, lett. 2, del Cairo, del ^ genn^o, 

1616 a 
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an hour had elapsed, did we begin to catch a glimpse 
those monuments as through a veil. Presently after¬ 
wards, the sun breaking through the clouds, they sud¬ 
denly presented themselves so distinctly, as to make us 
believe that we were close to tRem, though we were still ' 
at least half a league off. At length we reached the 
plateau on which they stadd. 

We had been ascending for'ten minutes the hill lead¬ 
ing to them, wher?we perceived the famous Sp|iynx, and 
hastened up to it. We could see nothing but the head, 
the neck, and part of the back : the rest of it is buried 
in the sand. 

This monstrous statue is of a single block, which, we 
are told, forms part of the rock that it stands upon. It 
has been remarked, however, that the colour differs : it 
is of a deep yellow ; but as this difference does not exist 
in the fractured places, it has been concluded that this 
colossus was at first painted by the Egyptians. 

The bulk and the prodigious length of the head and 
neck had long led to the conclusion, that the dimensions 
of Abe entire colossus must be enormous. It was doubt¬ 
ful, however, that they were so large as they are stated 
to be by Pliny, who asserts that, from the top of the 
forehead to the bottom of the belly, it measures one hun¬ 
dred and seventy-two feet. The excavations .recentfy 
made under the direction of Caviglia, formerly a 
naval officer, have proved that there is no exaggeration 
in this account, and put* an end to all uncertainty. He 
had the patience and perseverance to clear the forepart 
of the Sphynx down to its base. I'he gigantic propor¬ 
tions of the statue have been ascertained, and it is now 
known that >t represents a monster, half man, half lion, 
the paws of which rest upon the rock, and extend fifty 
feet beyond the body. On the second claw of the left 
fore-foot has been found a Greek inscription, with the 
nanve of^\rrian, the historian of Alexander } between the 
feet a*Wock of gra*nite, on which are represented two 
small sphynxes, in*relievo ; arid near it a small sanctuary 
in ruins.* It is deeply to be regretted that the encroach¬ 
ments of the sand have again intercepted this astonishing 
objeA from the curiosity of the traveller. 
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The parts that continue uncovered are much damaged, 
especially the head : it is generally admitted, howe^r, 
that it has an Ethiopian countenance. Persons who have 
ascended to the top of the head assert that they have 
found there an aperty/e fifteen or sixteen inches in 
diameter, and that it is the outlet of a hole nine feet 
long, formed in the interior'of the statue ; they add that 
its depth cannot be precisely ascertained, on account of 
the quantity of stones that have becn^ thrown into it. ^s 
Giseh was the second necropolis of Memphis, several of 
the learned have conjectur.ed that the Sphynx was its 
tutelar deity, that oracles were delivered there, and that 
the priests introduced themselves intC the interior, and 
so lent it their voice. Others, founding their opinion on 
certain ancient traditions, and on the very position of 
the statue, which looks towards the Nile, imagine that 
it was merely destined to indicate the overflowing of the 
river. It is also a very common opinion, but which ap¬ 
pears to be as yet unsupported by any solid reasons, 
that it communicates by means of subterranean cavities 
with the highest of the pyramids. 

Having satisfied our curiosity respecting the Sphynx, 
we proceeded towards the last-mentioned monuments, 
which are not far from it. I hatJ’e told you what an im- 
'pressiqn the distinct view of them produced on my mind. 
When closed to th^m, my eye measured them, I may 
say, without astonishment, without surprise. The only 
thing that struck me was the excessive disproportion be¬ 
tween these gigantic masses and what they were destined 
to cover. Their prodigious height, their enormous bulk, 
those rocks piled upon rocks, bearing all their weight 
upon a handful of dust—much less than this would have 
been sufficient to awaken in my mind thoughts which 
would never have be?n suggested by ill that I have read, 
by all that I have seen, most fitto.convince me of the little¬ 
ness, the pflifulness, the nothingness, of man. Inexpres¬ 
sible feelings succeeded each other in my sm,)!. The 
vilest insiict living beneath the stones of one of these 
tombs might, methought, boast with more reaeon of en¬ 
joying it than he who, after exhausting his skill and his 
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treasures, the treasures and the lives of his subjects, in 
its erection, had said, in the delirium of his 'pride : 
“"It is for me !” 

The pyramids of Giseh are very numerous : there are 
nearly fifty, of unequal ^ze. They arealike in this, that* 
all of them *are placed, with a very slight deviation, 
towards the fqur cardinal points. The three largest are 
those which have hitherto b^en designated, aher the 
rfheient historians^ particularly Herodotus, by the name 
of Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus ; and 'which M. 
Champollion asserts to be*the tombs of the first three 
kings of the fifth dynasty, Souphi 1., Sensaouphi, and 
Mankeri. • , 

These pyramids stand upon a rock, the plateau of 
v’hich rises towards the north, and gradually declines, 
especially on the west towards the Desert. The height 
of this rock above the plain has been variously estimated 
by historians and travellers. The ancients suppose it to 
be about one hundred feet; some of the moderns reduce 
it to sixty-three ; still more recently it has been com¬ 
puted at fifl 3 ^ As, at a distance, thp rock seems to form 
but one mass with the piles which it supports,perhaps it 
is to this cause, at least in part, that we must attribute 
the kind of illusion by*which they appear to the observer, 
placed at a great distance, like mountains whose tops afe 
lost in the clouds : whpreas, whg^ he is close to them, 
they seem lo lower themselves, as it were, to tiring their 
summits within the reach of his eye—a fresh illusion, 
favoured by the prodigious dimensions of the base, 
which tend to diminish the apparent height of the monu¬ 
ments. 

Their real height was not accurately known till the 
measurements made by the savants^ who accompanied 
the French arm54at the time of ^Bonaparte’s expedition 
to Egypt. It is now known that the pyramid of Cheops, 
which some travellers slated to be four •hundred and 
eighty ieet, and others five hundred and twenty, is in 
reality, four hundred and eighty-eight feet six inches ; 
that of Chephren, three hundred and ninety-eight; and 
that of Mycerinus, one hundred and sixty-three. 

vot. II. —18 
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It was long believed that, according to Herodotus 
the stones used for building the pyramids were brought 
thither from a great distance: there is now no doubi 
that all of them, excepting the marbles or granites, with 
.which they were lined, were exttacted from the very spot 
on which they stand ; and from quarries in the neigh¬ 
bouring Lybian mountains. An accurate analy.sis of the 
materials, made by the most eminent men of science in 
France, leaves not the least uncertainty,-on that head. It 
is now known that the principal stones are calcareous, 
fine-grained, of a light gray, easy to cut, and resembling, 
in their nature, those ol the quarries of the country ; and 
that those which formed the magnificent linings of the 
pyramids of Cheops and Mycerinus, and were removed 
from the former many centuries ago, from the latter very 
recently, were Ethiopian jasper, and the beautiful rose- 
coloured granite of the island of Elcphanta. 

It is easy to conceive that such structures must have 
required an immense expenditure of time, hands, and 
money. To form an idea, merely an approximate one, 
on this subject, we have but the testimony of the Greek 
historian, whom we are always obliged to quote on tne 
subject of ancient Egypt, and that of Pliny, who, coming 
after him, only repeated liis statwnents. “ There was 
engraved,” said Herodotus, “ on one of the faces of the 
great pyramid, in E^’uiian characters, how much had 
been expended mcreiy for garlic, leeks, and onions. 
The person who interpreted this inscription told me that 
the sum amounted to sixteen hundred talents (four mil¬ 
lion and a half of francs, French money). If this be 
correct, how’ much must it have co.st for the rest of the 
food of the labourers, for their clothing, for iron imple¬ 
ments,” &c. One hundred thousand labourers, he adds, 
were continually engaged in the work ; they were re¬ 
lieved every three months by a like number ; and yet, 
the pyramid jilonc, without including the construction of 
the dyke, was not finished in less than twenty y^ars. 

It was at this great pyramid that }ve stopped longest. 
Like all the travellers who come to the Desert, we walked 
round it, not without difficulty, sometimes over rubbish, 
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at others, upon a fine sand, into which our feet sunk at 
^very step. 

Two entrances lead to the interior; one near the 
western angle, and, at about two-thirds of its height, in¬ 
troduces you into a smart square chamber, in a corner of, 
which is to be seen a sort of well, the outlet of which is 
not known; ij^isentrance has long been abandoned. The 
other looks towards the north, and is sixty feet above 
fhe base; it is by this that all those who explore the 
monument enter. We were, at first, dispos'ed, from a 
movement of curiosity, to 450 in, but reflection soon dis¬ 
suaded us from the undertaking. Weary as we already 
were, what shoifid we have gained by fatiguing ourselves 
still more in gloomy labyrinths, most of which yqu can¬ 
not pass through without stooping or crawling, by the 
light of torches, which the fall of the least substance, or 
the wing of a bat, is liable to extinguish ; in narrow pas¬ 
sages, which, after incredible difficulty, after endless turn¬ 
ings and windings, only brinjr you at last to an empty 
sepulchre, to two naked halls or chambers, which have 
nqthing remarkable but their names, the king’s chamber, 
and the queen’s chamber; to return with the same labour, 
the same difficulty, the same danger, and to leave at last, 
with garments torn of soiled by contact with the ground 
or the walls, pallid face, and lungs oppressed by the watit 
of fresh air! , 

To the satisfaction of exploring the intefior of the 
Cheops, I should certainly have preferred that of ascend¬ 
ing to the platform in which it terminates. It would 
have been to me far more interesting to contemplate, 
from that elevation, the rich and fertile Egypt, the num¬ 
berless windings of its river, and that multitude of canals 
which distribute its fertilizing waters over the whole 
face of the cour^ry; above all, ^o survey the extensive 
ruins of Memphis ; those cities of the dead, where so 
majiy ancient generations were buried : •those deserts 
vvhicb •surround vVithout protecting their remains; and 
that populous city,.which, at this day, a modern Pharaoh 
crushes *with the weight of his ambition, his avarice, and 
his pride. 
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Methought that at this height my soul, more at liberty, 
would have soared more impetuously towards the skies, 
and drawn from them new and more wholesome inspira¬ 
tions ; that, beholding at my feet, the royal ashes of so 
c many dynasties, Jhat hovering over,as it were, and looking 
down upon their glbry, I should the better iiave felt and 
comprehended its vanity ; and that then I should have 
descended with belter thoughts, wdth a heart more de¬ 
tached from the-things of this world, more aware of the 
illusions of all that is passing, more firmly resolved to 
seek its glory in the glory of Him who alone can asso¬ 
ciate it with his happiness and his eternity. 

But, after some observations of pur gmiles, we thought 
it belter to renounce an enterprize, the execution of 
which is not only very laboriou.s, but full of danger, es¬ 
pecially as the wind was blowing with violence. Many 
of the stones which form the steps of the monument are 
broken ; some, more deeply penetrated by the action of 
the sun’s rays, are in a state of decomposition ; others, 
less solidly united, give way under the foot as you as¬ 
cend, tumble down .whole or in fragments, and, unless 
great care be taken, are liable to occasion fatal accidents. 
It is not long since an English traveller lust his life 
there. On arriving at a certain height, he slipped back¬ 
ward, and was dead when he came to the foot of the 
pyramid. 

The secbnd pyramid, that of Chephren, is about five 
hundred paces from the preceding, and nearly equal to 
it in height. It differs from it in its top, which termi¬ 
nates in a point, and still more in its base, the cube of 
which is smaller. The lower part, now covered with 
sand and rubbish is, according to Herodotus, of Ethiopian 
stones of various colours, which form a kind of pede.stal. 
The rest, from the first tier, was entirely covered with 
smooth and polished stone ; of this covering a very small 
portion remains, down to about forty feet below the top. 
M. Beizoni, who some years since, penetrated in*^o the 
interior, having with great labour and difficulty reached 
the principal chamber, found there a large sarcophagus, 
containing a quantity of bones, which, on being examined 
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by skilful English anatomists, were declared to be those 
an ox. Hence it was concluded, and, probaUy, very 
justly, that these remains had belonged to some god Apis, 
and that this deity had shared the honours of royal sepul¬ 
ture with tile Pharaohs.* • 

I shall say but a word coneerningJ.he*third pyramid— 
that of Mycerinus. BuiU externally on the plan of that 
of Cheops, if was covered ,with a red granite of Ele- 
phanta, of the saipe sp«er^ as that of mpst of the Egyp¬ 
tian obelisks. The greediness of the Arabs has prompted 
them to carry off the stones of this facing, either to sell 
or to adorn their edifices with them.' Fragments of them 


are still to be found in great number, at the base of this 
monument. 


LETTER L. 


Citadel, where the Pacha resides—Kleber’s Tomb—Joseph’s Well 
—Square of the Esb^kyeh—Assassination of Kleber—Afanaet 
Bey Defterdar; his Cruelty—Ishmael Pacha. 


^ ^ ^ Cairo, February iath, 1833. 

' According to all appearance, 1 shall pass but a few 
days more at Cairo. The weather has become finer, my 
preparations are nearly completed, and, if nothing hap¬ 
pens to derange my plans, 1 shall set out as soon as 1 
can. 

Since my .last letter, my principal visits have been to 
the citadel, where the pacha resides, and the tomb of 
Kleber. • , 

The citadel, to the north-east of Grand Cairo, is here 
cal^pd Ej Kala: it is a vt^ork of the great Saladin\ who 
built it«at the time* when he wrested the sovereignty of 
Egypt from the Fatimite caliphs. It stands 6pon a rock, 
which iir a prolongation of the Mokalam. Its high walls 
are encompassed at a little distance with houses, which 
• 1 . 8 * 
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are mostly falling to ruin, and some of them deserted. 
Going thither from the city, you find at the entrance 3 
spacious area, the surface of which is the rock itself. 
This entrance is an enormous folding door, strengthened 
.with iron, flanked by two towefs, painted outside in red 
and white stripes, l^ke the interior of the mosques and 
the principal edifices. The streets through which you 
ascend are narrower than •those of Cairo, and have been 
cut out of the rock: the acclivity; is* extremely stee[i. 
In some places steps have been made to facilitate the 
ascent. 

In advancing, in a north-east direction, you come to 
the remains of a square edifice, th^ walfo of which were 
still standing at the time of the French invasion. It 
was open at top ; its tallest columns were of granite, and 
of a single block. On the upper part of some of the 
smallest were remarked, not without surpri.se, four fleurs- 
de-lis of very large dimensions, the'discovery of which 
has given rise to singular conjectures. They have led 
certain writers to think it probable that the kings of 
France derived their, armorial bearings from Egypt. Of 
this edifice nothing is now left but the columns and ruins. 
It wa.s, according to some, an ancient temple ; according 
to others, a palace, which the Ararbs attribute to Joseph, 
but which may have been erected by Saladin, whose 
name is said to have been found there. 

Ascending nearly oirect north from these ruins, you 
come to the great mosque of tJie citadel ; and a little 
higher, to Joseph’s well, which is its most remarkable 
monument. 


This well has long been reputed of the highest anti¬ 
quity. The honour of it was given to the patriarch 
whose name it bears, and it v/as thought that the style 
and the workmanship of the early Egyptians might be 
discovered in it. Rollin reckons it among the curiosities 
of ancient Egypt. At the present day, the best judges 
have no doubt that it is a work of Baladin’s, vyhp, it is 


said, caused it to be constructed thatJie might have near 
^residence a spring of less brackish water 4 han that 
^4^ich had been previously used for ordinary purposes. 
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It is hewn from top to bottom out of the rock. It is 
two hundred and sixty-nine feet deep, divided ifito two 
parts by a reservoir, around which runs a platform. The 
descent to it is by a flight of low steps, about seven or eight 
feet broad. An hydraulfb machine, composed of two cog- ■ 
wheels, one of which, horizontal, catches in the other that 
is vertical, and provided alfdistances of six feet with small 
buckets or earthen pots, liQ^he water from the bottom 
8 f the reservoir. • h^nterwards raised to the top by 
means of a similar machine, and thence conveyed by 
pipes to difl^rent parts of t|)c citadel. In both machines, 
the first wheel, which sets the second in motion, is worked 
by oxen, frequeftitly ^jy a buffalo, and sometimes by a 
camel. Having asked permission to go down ipto it, 
the sentry on duty at first refused, upon pretext that a 
few days before a pilgrim had been murdered there ; but 
a hakschish was sufficient to make him as complaisant as 
I could wish. 

The pacha’s palace is at the southern extremity of the 
citadel, and backed almost against the walls of the rampart: 
there is nothing magnificent in it l}ut the great hall in 
wFiich the divan is held. The other apartments are inferior 
both in beauty and dimensions to those in some of the 
palaces of Cairo. • 

The name of Kleber is so renowned in the East, that 
general raised the military glory of the French to such a 
height, and his end was so tragical, that I should have 
reproached myself, had_ 1 neglected to visit the places 
w'hich more particularly commemorale him—the square 
of the Esbekyeh, where he was assassinated, and the spot 
where his mortal remains were deposited. 

The Esbekyeh, the most spacious of the great open 
places of Cairo, communicates by a canal with the Nile, 
whose waters co\er it at the time of the inundation and 
fill the cisterns. It is irregularly planted with syca¬ 
mores, which afford an agreeable shade, andXorm pleasant 
waTk^ ,*When the Nile has retired, the ground is tilled 
and sown; and, tijl harvest-time, there are*only paths 
trodden«at random by the inhabitants, who are not de¬ 
prived of the privilege of walking there. It is bordered 
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by handsome houses, belonging to persons of the highest 
distincfion. Bonaparte, on making himself master of the 
city, fixed his quarters in one of these houses, that of Elfy 
Bey, and had a garden laid out in the most agreeable 
manner; to this was joined S gallery, which looked 
towards the place.* After his return to'France, the 
house continued to be the head-quarters, and it was in 
the gallery that Kleber retailed the wound of which he 

died. ' 

The companions in arms of the unfortunate general 
paid to his remains all the funeral honours which their 
situation in Egypt permitted. He wa.s buried in one of 
the demi-bastions of the horned works, vyhich the French 
had thrown up about the coutitry-house of Ibrahim Bey, 
situated on one of the little branches of the Nile. This 
spot is to this day called Klcber’s tomb, though there is 
no monument to perpetuate his memory. 

I was here shown a circum.slantia] account of the crime 
which deprived the French army of its illustrious com¬ 
mander, and of the punishment inflicted on the perpetra¬ 
tor. I subjoin an extract from it. Yon will there see, 
not without shuddering, to what a degree of exaltation 
Mussulman fanaticism was carried, and all the extrava¬ 
gance of the vengeance which it infspired. The facts are 
related by M. Ader, an eye-witness. 

“ The grand-vizier, after his defeat at Heliopolis, his 
heart bursfing with shame and rage at being obliged to 
return to Syria, hastened to publish papers in which the 
commander of the French army was represented as a 
man of no faith, a destroyer of all religion. In the name 
of Mahomet and*the Koran, the minister summoned all 
good Mussulmans to the holy combat; he reminded them 
that heaven awaits those who put to death infidels, and 
he promised, moreover, his protection and earthly rewards 
to any one who should despatch the commander of the 
Christians in'Egypt. This appeal to fanaticism wassuc- 
o«mful: a seieie soon came forward. * ', 

t* « SoleyOian el Habbi was remarkable for ardent piety. 
About twenty-four years of age, he was a prey to pro¬ 
found melancholy, kept up in his soul by religious fana- 
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^ ticism. The ‘ holy combat* opened to him the gates of 
heaven; he did not hesitate to devote himself, hnd re¬ 
ceived from the hands of the agents of the grand-vizier a 
dagger wherewith to consummate the glorious sacrifice. 
He was also furnished with mofiey, a dromedary for the • 
journey, and'letters of recommendatifin, destined to pro¬ 
cure him an a.^lum and abettors in Cairo : this asylum 
was a mosque ; these abeii^s, the persons ofllciatlng 
there. Thus it v*as,^(“*f^iple to which this wretched 
young man camer^oconfirm himself in his hohrible de¬ 
sign, and to mature its ejcecution.^ Three ulemas, or 
chiefs of the Mussul^man law, were in the secret; instead 
of dissuading hitn fro/n his crime, they only excited in 
his heart a still greater thirst for infidel blood;, they 
showed him in paradise the palm of murder. For a month 
Soleyman prepared himself for the ‘ holy combat,’ by 
fasting and prayer ! he daily followed his victim, atten- 
studied his habits, made himself familiar with the 
head-quarters ; at length he had no more to do but to 
find a suitable opportunity, and chance offered it but too 
sopn to his sacrilegious desires. 

“ Kleber had been residing for some time at Giseh ; he 
lived in JNIourad Key’s country-house there, while that 
which he usually occi^icd in Cairo was repairing. 

“ On the 14th of June, after holding a review in thfe 
island of Roudah, he entered the 'capital, and went to 
general Damas, the chief of his staff, to ask liim for a 
breakfast. Several superior officers, members of the 
institute and heads of the administration, were present at 
this repast, during which the general appeared very 
cheerful. On rising from the table, he drew Protain, the 
architect, asii|e, and proposed to him to go to the head¬ 
quarters, that he might consult him about the repairs 
requisite there. Jtleber’s house was contiguous to that 
of Damas. As he was pas.sing through the gallery be¬ 
tween the two building.s," a man, meanly a-^tired, taking 
advanyige of a moiTient when the architect was at some 
distance, approached the general, prostrated hWnself with 
feigned humility, and seemed to wish to present a peti¬ 
tion to him. Kleber, moved by the wretched look of 
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the suppliant, advanced,and stooped towards him. Soley- 
man, quickly rising, drew a dagger, and plunged it intO 
the heart of his victim. The general fell, crying, ‘ 1 am 
murdered !’ Protain ran up, seized the murderer, and 
would have sepured hifn, but Soleyman gave him six 
wounds with the digger, and threw him do\Vn. He then 
returned to Kleber, and inflicted three rnpre wounds—a 
useless precaution, for th^vfprtunate warrior could not 
survive the first stroke. • ' 

“The gallery in which this atrocity' was perpetrated 
looks out upon the place of the Esbekyeh, A guide 
who was passing at the moment when the general ex¬ 
claimed, ‘1 am murdered,’ ran aflVightetl to the house of 
genetril Damas, and thrilled with horror the rest of the 
breakfast jjarty, which had not yet separated, by report¬ 
ing this exclamation. They rose in disorder, and 
hastened to the victim, whom they, found weltering in 
his blood, and deprived even of the comfort of being 
sensible of the attentions of friendship. Kleber still 
breathed, but all the efforts of art proved of no avail, and 
the army of Egypt ^vas soon dejjrived of the conqueror 
of Heliopolis. 

“ Meanwhile, a strict search was made, and the Mame¬ 
lukes themselves, who were better acquainted wdth the 
localities than the French, assisted them in it. Protain, 
on coming to himself had given a description of the 
murderer. Upon these indications, they set at liberty a 
sheik, remarkable for his hatred of the French, to whom 
their suspicions pointed. At length, in the gardens 
belonging to the head-quarters, under a thick spreading 
nopal, Soleyman was discovered. Though Protain 
declared that he was the man ; though several persons 
asserted that they had seen him lurking about the places 
frequented by the viqtim ; though tl>*e bloody dagger, 
found secreted upon him, was shown to him ; still the 
wrtMch, pre?»ed with questions and proofs, persisted in 
denying his guilt; and before they c'ould draw o .confes¬ 
sion from'his lips, they were obliged to apply the basti¬ 
nado, after the manner of the East. They then learned 
^ith horror the instigations of Jussuf Pacha. 
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“A military commission was appointed to try Soley- 
»an and the ulemas of the mosque of El Hassan/whom 
he had denounced as his accomplices. Three of these 
ministers were apprehended. Confounded by the declara* 
lions and the reproaches«of cowardice with which the 
fanatic Syrian overwhelmed them, they manifested the 
utmost dejection ; but the assassin, from the moment that 
all was discovered, never cg^d to boast of his deed and 
tB refer it to God., 

“ The three ui^flTTs w’ere sentenced to be lieheaded. 
The court, in order to detei;any other person from imi¬ 
tating the execrable zeal of Soleyman, decreed that he 
should first have his hand burnt off, and then be im¬ 
paled ; and that his l)ody, left upon the instnin^nt of 
execution, should be the food of the birds of prey. The 
infliction of this sentence was deferred till the day fixed 
for the funeral of his victim. 

“ From the moment that Kleber expired, a gun was 
fired every half hour. The funeral ceremony was an¬ 
nounced on the morning of thd 17th by salutes of artil¬ 
lery^, the signal for which was givqp by the citadel, and 
which were repeated by all the forts. The troops of the 
province, the superior officers, military and civil, the 
authorities of the cit)!^ Christian and Mussulman, united 
by the same feeling of sorrow, came solemnly to thfe 
head-quarters to receive the remains of Kleber. The 
coffin was placed on a'funeral cai^ drawn by'horses ; it 
was covered with a black^pall, .sprinkled with silver spots, 
and the paraphernalia of mourning formed a doleful con¬ 
trast with the insignia of command. The funeral pro¬ 
cession passed in religious order through the principal 
streets of Cairo, to the measured sound of cannon and 
musketry. It advanced slowly towards the entrenched 
camp, called Ibragim Bey’s. In the gorge of the bas¬ 
tion had been thrown up a hilloct, the top of which was 
crowned with cypress ; all the emblems ei grief there 
roef lffie,Sorrowing eye. 

“ Tjie staff alightpd ; officers and soldiers came to throw 
crowns and flowers upon the body, aiid to drop a tear 
upon his grave. 
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“ After the ceremony, the procession moved off, and 
directed its course to the esplanade of the Institute, wher6 
Soleyman and his accomplices were to suffer the punish¬ 
ment of their crime. They arrived—the ulemas dissolved 
in tears, and cursing the fate wliich had made them ac¬ 
quainted with the young Syrian ; the latter, Vvalking with 
firm step and bold look, and Reproaching Ijis companions 
with a weakness unworthy^utpue believers. The courage 
of the fanatic was not shaken foiP*'*h. moment; and if he 
did shed'some tears, it was when in'^prison he was re¬ 
minded of his family. • 

“ The three ulemas were first bel^eaded. The horror 
which thrilled the immense concourse of spectators at the 
siglit fff this bloody execution reached not the heart of 
Solcj’man : he looked on with disdainful indifference 
while the stake that was to serve for the instrument of his 
death was sharpened. His hand was first held over a pan 
of burning coal. The fire consumed the flesh without 
extorting from him a groan. He endured, with the same 
firmness, the excruciating pangs of his second torture. 
His features were .scarcely discomposed ; and when the 
stake, fixed perpendicularly, had raised him into the air, 
he surveyed the multitude, and with sonorous voice 
repeated the profession of faith of the Mussulmans :— 
‘‘There is no God hut God, and Mahomet is his prophet.* 
“ Soleyman remained alive upon the stake for four 
hours. He asked several times for drink : the execu¬ 
tioners opposed its being given Ip him, as they said that it 
would instantly stop the pulsation of the heart ; but, when 
they had retired, a French sentry, yielding to the impulse 
of pity, reached sotne water to the sufferer in a vessel 
placed at the end of his firelock. No soonpr had Soley¬ 
man drunk it than he expired.” 

Among the famous personages of iigypt, there is one 
whom I have omitted to mention, when treating of the 
family of Mdiemct Ali : this is Ahmet Hey Defterdar, 
son-in-law of that prince. On my as-rival here,; had a 
sort of desire to see him, but gave wp the idea from an 
inexpressible feeling of horror. I really believe that a 
more bloodthirsty and ferocious being does not exist. 
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This man is at this time forty-five years old. He pos- 
^sses some information, and is more particularly con¬ 
versant in history and geography. He has made a very 
accurate map of the Cordofan, and the country of Sen- 
naar. He is master of ittimense wealth, and has inagnifi-. 
cent palaces»in Cairo, where he usuaHy resides. Brought 
up among the srandecs of Constantinople, his manners are 
tinctured by the education^drich he received, and by his 
long connection wilhMl^ most distinguished personages. 
He is remarkablf*'pAfte ; and it is under pleifiiing forms, 
under an attractive exierjor, that he conceals a most 
atrocious spirit: he is generally dreaded in the country. 

Sent to averf);;e the death of Ismael Pacha, the eldest 
son of his father-in-law,* and to insure the conc^uest of 
the Cordofan and Sennaar, he fulfilled this double mission 
with the utmost cruelty, lie put to death more than 
thirty thousand persons, and the terror which he excited 
caused the emigration of one hundred thousand more. 
In the end, the country became so deserted, that a famine 
ensued, and gave the last bldV to the population. He 
returned with a fortune of sixty giillions, to which his 
title of Defterdar enables him to add two or three more 
every year. 

A few facts will sfllHce to give you a frightful idea of 
this monster. • 

During his expedition in the Sennaar, a po6r woman 
came to him to complain of a soldier who had refused to 
pay her for a glass of m.ilk, which he had taken from her 
and drunk. The value of the milk was five parahSy not 

* Ismael Pacha, eldest son of Mehemet Ali, was detested in the 
Cordofan and tjie Sennaar, where he had committed a ^reat number 
of atrocious actions. At Sennaar, he, one day, ordered one of the 
chiefs of the country to be bastinadoed. This, man, enraged at such 
unworthy treatment,*seized the first opportunity to revenge himself. 
Knowing that Ismael had gone to a village some leagues distant 
fre^ his hjsad-quarters, with an escort of forty men^ly,he repaired 
thimet night with his followers, surprised him in his lodgings in 
the dark, despatched and most of his guards, heaped dry branches 
of trees and other combustibles about the house, and set fire to it. 
The intelligence of this event reached Cairo on the 5th of December, 
1821. 

vei-. II.—19 
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quite five centimes, or about a halfpenny. Ahmet Bey 
asked hter if she should know the man again. She pointed 
him out, on which he caused him to be seized by his 
guards, who, during that deplorable campaign, performed 
ithe office of executioner.*,*and ofdered his stomach to be 
ripped open, to see'if the milk were there,'forewarning 
the accuser that she should Slifier the same fate if the 
charge proved false. It w*a:.t,j;ue enough. He directed 
that she should be paid for her dismissed. 

Some tune since, one of the men belonging to his 
stables slightly wounded a horse while shoeing him. 
Ahmet Bey summoned him into his presence, made him 
lie down upon his belly, and ordered a couple of red-hot 
horse-shoes to be brought, and nailed one to each foot, 
while the persons in attendance durst not manifest the 
least sign of pity, much less oppose this act of barbarity. 
He, for his part, was quietly smoking his pipe, while 
feasting his eyes on this horrid sight. 

The child of his gardener, only three years old, having 
taken a peach out of his garden and eaten it, he cleft him 
in two. 

He was accustomed to have a snufl-box brought to him 
every half hour by one of his officers, and to take a pinch 
out of it; having reason to believe ihat the officer helped 
himself out of the same box, he warmly charged him with 
it; but the officer prostrated himself, and protested his 
innocence.' One day, Ahmet Bey put a fly into the box, 
unknown to the man whom he suspected ; unfortunately 
the fly was gone the next time that the box was handed 
to him, and the officer lost his head. 

Ahmet Bey had, for a long time, two lions, (whether he 
still has them I know not,) which lived along with him in 
the divan. These animals knew their master perfectly, 
but they knew nobody^else. When Iv? was in a good 
humour, he would call one of his servants, oblige him to 
play with th*. lions, and laugh most heartily at every 
wound which they gave him. He would not put an end 
to this cruel sport, till he was fairly tu-ed of laughing, or 
till the poor wretch, covered with wounds and blood, 
dropped dead upon the floor. 
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Whenever Ahmet Bey is bled, he thrusts his hand in 
^he blood, squeezes it between his hngers, eyes>it with 
savage pleasure, and thinks it softtr than velvet —that 
is his expression. This scene, which is of frequent 
occurrence, fills his att^dantawith dismay. They are, 
alarmed lest* he should take it into his* head to make a 
fatal comparison. • 

I could mention many mn<«e traits of this kind, but my 
pen is weary of aelating such horrors. 

There is at Cah^o another personage who has made a 
great noise, and whom I should still less have liked to see 
than Ahmet Bey, not that, like the latter, he id blood¬ 
thirsty and ferot:ioi*s^; but he is infamous. This is an 
apostate, who, for the sake of gold, has sold hi^s con¬ 
science, exchanged the Gospel for the Koran, and re¬ 
nounced the name of his forefathers for that of Soliman 
Bey, a name of ignominy, by which he is now known 
throughout all Europe. After a brief interval of favour 
and transient good fortune, despised by those whose 
faith and country he has forsaken, still more despised by 
those whose absurd creed he has en^braced, he drags on 
a' life of dishonour in shame and disgrace. Deserted 
even by those who flattered him most in th,e days of his 
elevation, he has mtfst frequently no other companion 
than the remorse which clings to the soul of the rene¬ 
gade, and never tortures him so keenly as in sdlitude. 

I was to have dinecf, one of tTiese last days, with the 
minister at war, than whom there is not a man more 
necessary, or more devoted, to the cause of Mehemet All. 
His excellency had done me the honour to invite me to a 
splendid entertainment, which he intended to give in the 
part of his^ harem not inhabited by his women. The 
death of one of his nephews, which happened in the 
meantime, forbade him to indulge any other feelings 
than those of grief. This perso’nage, who is reputed to 
be one of the most skilful of the Mahometans in the art 
of*wag* and in the science of administration, is dis¬ 
tinguished by mild and polished manners. His wealth 
is immense : his palace is magnificent, and scarcely sur¬ 
passed by that of Ibrahim, which is one of the finest in 
modern Egypt. 
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I shall say but a word concerning the menagerie which 
I have lately seen. It is less curious than most of those 
in Europe. The most remarkable of the animals of 
which it is composed are an elephant and two leopards. 

, In a preceding letter I*have mtimated that one of the 
principal duties of the Father warden of the Holy Se¬ 
pulchre is to visit, at least onctf in a space of three years, 
the different monLsierieS^scattered throughout Syria, 
Palestine, Cyprus, and Egypt. present warden is 

now travelling in fulfilment of this He arrived 

here last week, and landed at Boulak. He was at first 
received in the house of a pious wido^, where he waited 
till the moment when he could, according to cystom, 
make bis solemn entry into the city. On such occasions, 
unless circumstances imperatively forbid, it is seldom that 
the Catholic population of the places where monastic 
establishments are situated fails to go forth to meet him, 
in order to do him honour, and to escort him to the con¬ 
vent, where he alights. 

No sooner was it known at Cairo that hi.s reverence 
was at Boulak, than the Coptic Catholic bishop, the cler¬ 
gy, and a considerable concourse of Catholics, prepared 
to go and meet him. Moved by a sentiment of religion, 
as much as by the recollection of the kindness which he 
had shown me during my residence at .Jerusalem, 1 was 
anxious to join the per..sons who wished to give some 
Mai to the ceremony; and, with Ihi.s view, 1 requested 
the minister at war to have the goodness to lend me one 
of his horses. His excellency had the attention not only 
to send me the animal which be kept for his own par¬ 
ticular use, but also to place several of his says at my 
disposal. 

The reverend Father made his entry amidst an im¬ 
mense concourse, collected by piety on curiosity along 
the road by which he was to pass. The Coptic bishop 
was on his right, and I on his left. The beauty of the 
horse which I rode, and the magnificence of his trappings, 
struck every eye ; and, as it was impossible not to per¬ 
ceive at a glance to whom he belonged, the Catholics 
regarded this extreme complaisance of the minister for a 
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.poor monk of La Trappe, going to meet an humble 
V^ranciscan, as a mark of protection granted to our holy 
religion; and the Mahometan crowd, save and except 
a few murmurs, behaved so much the more respectfully. 

On reaching the moifastery«the reverend Father re-, 
paired immediately to the church ; th»trSin could scarcely 
follow him thither: the as^enues were choked with the 
concourse of‘spectators. iWter the benediction, the 
(*Iergy and the consuls were admitted to his reverence, 
and succes8ively.«^aid him their respects. • 

It was the second time that I had borne a part in this 
kind of ceremony, the more interesting for a Christian 
as it takes place tn an infidel land. The reverend Father 
had visited Alexandria while I was in that city, and had 
been received there with great pomp. The merchant- 
ships, Italian, Spanish, Austrian, and Sardinian, were 
decorated with flags, hoisted their respective colours, 
several of them fli^d their guns, and the consuls vied 
with each other in paying the venerable warden all pas', 
sible honour and respect. 
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LETTER 

«• ^ 

Departure for Mount SThai—Beautiful Dromedary fiom the stables 
of the Viceroy—Gate of Victory-<-The Desert—Petrified Wood 
—Scrupulous Sheik—Suppecr—Camels—Hospfiable custom of 
the Sheik—Night-Srene—Silence of ^e Desert—Castle of Asr 
chiroud—|loule of the Great Caravan goi[v$ to Mecca—View of 
the Red Sea and Suez—Environs of Suez—ITiterior of the town 
—Ugly Children—M. Manoula„agent of the East India Com¬ 
pany—Visit to the Governor—Bonaparte—Gulf of Suez—Arabia 
Petrwa—Charcoal-trade carried on by the Arabs—Fountains of 
Moses—Passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites—Shells of the 
Red Sea—Ash-Wednesday—Water—Small Bird—Antelope. 

Cairo, March 18th, 1833. 

Here I am, returned from Mount Sinai, my dear friend. 
After taking a few moments’ rest,'^ and arranging the 
various notes hastily made during the journey, my first 
thought is to return to ouf correspondence, and to resume 
niy narrative at the,.poir< where I broke off in my last 
letter. 

On the day before my departure from Cairo, I was 
still undecided upon tbe choice of'the animal that should 
carry me. “ Take the horse of the Desert,” said some ; 
“ he will be easier and jiiore convenient for you.”—“ Do 
not trust yourself to him,” cried others; “ he would not 
be able to bear the fatigue for any length of time. We 
advise you to choose the dromedary, the sAip of the De¬ 
sert, as the Arabs call him.” 1 followed the latter ad¬ 
vice. Still there was left the difficulty of procuring a 
dromedary, and above all of finding a good one. The 
governor, being apprized of my embarrassment, sent to 
offer me one out of the viceroy’s stables, which I eagerly 
accepted. He accordingly sent me a handsome white 
dromedary, lichly caparisoned, covered with a magnifi¬ 
cent laced housing of purple velvet, t^nd marked, pn'the 
thigh, with the cipher of his Highness,—a mark which, 
when seen at a distance by the Bedouins, would overawe 
them, and make them treat me with respect. 
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My caravan consisted of my janissary, a Bedouin sheik, 
'and four Bedouins, who were to have under their charge 
the like number of camels, laden with a tent, a mattress, 
carpets, skins containing the quantity of water which we 
presumed we should ndbd, other provisions, and beansj, 
for our cattle. * * 

On the I4lh of February, the caravan assembled at 
the Austrian consulate. The*sheik went up to the con¬ 
sul, bowed before him, laid his hand successively on his 
head, his beard,.and his heart, and promised to lake the 
greatest care of me, and to.defend me at the peril of his 
own life. The other Bedouins maile the like declara¬ 
tion. The cotAuI, whose complaisance I cannot suffi¬ 
ciently praise, insisted on accompanying me till I was out 
of Cairo. 

No sooner had I leaped upon my dromedary than I 
was quite astonished to hnd myself perched so high. I 
was Avarned to pay*attention, in mounting or in alighting, 
to lean forward or backw'ard, according to his motions, 
that I might not run the risk of falling. This animal 
was extremely spirited ; but he b^d the fault of rising 
suddenly when one was about to mount him. To obviate 
this inconvenience, my Bedouins tied one qf his legs, and 
forced him to bow hfs head to the ground till 1 was in 
the saddle. • 

I left Cairo by the gale of^ Victory, Bab'el Nassr, 
over which is this inscription in the Cufie language ; 
“There is no God but God ; Mohamed is the apostle of 
God, and Ali the friend of God. May the divine favour 
be upon both !’* 

We had not proceeded more thah a few hundred 
paces, when wc perceived a great number of uninhabited 
bouses, and at a little distance a mosque, and some 
handsome buildings of stone, surrounded with galleries. 
This place is called Quoubbeh. * In the distance I per¬ 
ceived on the left the x)beiisk of HeliopoUs : it remind¬ 
ed r^q*of the venerated sycamore which stands near 
it, but which the neighbouring trees concealed from my 
view. . 

By degrees, all traces of habitations disappeared, and 
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soon my eye, on whatever side, and to whatever distance 
it was cast, could discover nothing but one vast, bare/ 
barren plain—in short, the Desert. One thing struck me, 
this was, to meet with petrified w'ood at every step. 1 
felt the more surprise at t|iis circumstance, as 1 am not 
aware that forests ever existed in this plain.^ 

I had set out rather late from Cairo. After a ride of 
six hours, night obliged uswto halt. Besides, 1 had need 
of rest. Though my habit of taking horse exercise 
rendered me less susceptible of fatigue, from riding a 
dromedary, 1 was, nevertheless, tired. The camels were 
relieved from their loads, and 1 immediately had my 
tent set up. I was just entering it for the night, when 
my sheik came to me, and, pointing to the sky, asked me 
with supplicating look—what do you think ?—I would 
lay any wager that you cannot guess. Gazing with all 
his eyes at the firmament, in which the stars were 
brightly glistening, he begged me to tell him if the sun 
had really set. 1 should luve taken him for a maniac or 
a blind man, if my janissary had not reminded me that the 
Mussulmans, who observe the Ramadan, never eat till 
the sun is below the^ horizon ; adding that my sheik, 
following the same practice out of devotion, durst not 
break his fast till he had assured .himself by the testi¬ 
mony of another that his eyes did not deceive him. A 
word fron> me removed all his scruples. 

Travellers contrive tu encamp, if possible, on some 
spot of the Desert where bushes are to be found, and 
speedily unload the camels, which are no sooner rid of 
their burden than they go in quest of a coarse and scanty 
meal. If they arc obliged to stop on a place that is ab¬ 
solutely bare, as soon as the spot is fixed upon, a number 
of men go in various directions to pick up what they can, 
and return, after a longer or shorter absence, with a 
quantity of dry plants, \Vith which they make a large 
fire. The par^y scat themselves round it, and proceed, 
to the preparation of their repast, consisting, in g^eneral, 
of unleavened cakes, made of flour mixed with^vi^ater. 
These cakes, called in the country rouga, are extremely 
thin« and bake very soon under the ashes. Some eat 
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rice, onions, and lentils. When they have done eating, 
Shey sometimes drink coffee, of which the Arab i» fonder 
in the Desert than anywhere else. 

” The camels possess a wonderful instinct for finding 
their master again, and the spoWwhich they have quitted., 
At a certain iiour, they return of themsSlves to the place 
where they were unloaded ; nothing but a handful of 
beans is given*to them ; and there they wait quietly till 
il is time to resun^ their journey. 

Before it was light, our Bedouins ate, according to 
their custom, what they |;iad left the preceding day, 
loaded the camels, and the caravan'started at daybreak. 
During a ride of^eleVen hours, we met vvith nothing but 
sand, and here and there, at long intervals, a little dry 
grass. 

In the evening, after encamping, we were preparing 
to sup, when 1 heard my sheik saying, in a loud voice, 
and in the Arabic Tanguage, some words which 1 took 
for a verse of the Koran. He repealed them three times. 
On the preceding evening he ‘^had commenced with the 
same ceremony, but I had not heard him. I asked Ma¬ 
homet, my janissary, what it meant; “ It is his custom,” 
he replied, “ before any meal to cry. ‘Le{ him who is 
hungry come and fill his belly.’ ” This practice origi¬ 
nates in the hospitable disposition of the Arabs, to which 
I have had frequent occasion to advert. * 

At midnight I was Suddenly awakened by an extra¬ 
ordinary noi.se and light. I stepped out of my tent, and 
saw, not far from me, my Bedouins at prayer, around a 
large fire of dry grass, the blaze from which shot up to a 
great height. Those sun-burnt faces, those black beards, 
those while turbans, behind which were grouped our 
camels, and ’those of some Arabs who had joined our 
caravan—all those countenances, whose character w'as 
rendered more expressive by the* flame, which threw its 
light as far as my tent; .that attitude of de^tion ; those 
vvoAls o? religion i)reaking the silence of night; that 
desert'; that serene fky ; those sparkling stars with w'hich 
it was stiidded ; all concurred to make a deep and power¬ 
ful impression upon me. Long did I contemplate this 
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picture, worthy of the pencil of the most eminent of / 
modern painters. 

On the following day, sand, and nothing but sand : 
you see only that in the Desert. No water, I need tell 
, you : a ride of ten or ele»ven hcfcrs without stopping. As 
1 could not read without difficulty on the dromedary, 
owing to the continual molioir. I made a practice of get¬ 
ting a quarter of an hour ahead of the caravan, which went 
only at a foot-pace. When at that i'.istance, I halted, 
recited the service, read, wrote, drew, and, as soon as my 
people overtook me, starting off again, I was gone like 
lightning, to do the same farther on. Sometimes I have 
pushed on to such a distance, that t(ios£' whom I left be¬ 
hind me looked like specks. By this mode of proceeding, 

I found myself less tired, and turned my time to account. 
The profound silence which reigned around had an.inex¬ 
pressible charm for me : it kept up a continual devotion 
in my soul, and incessantly brought back to it the thought 
of Him who is the sole consolation of the Christian. 

We passed the night amidst sand-hills, on which there 
were a few bushes. 

Two hours after sunset, my Bedouins, very noi.sy fel¬ 
lows when they are not asleep, had redoubled their clack. 
Their din prevented me from sleeping: I sent my janis¬ 
sary to inquire the cause of it. They replied that the 
place was unsafe, and that their noise was intended to 
warn robbers, if there' were any about, that we were 
awake, and our party numerous. Owing to this precau¬ 
tion, 1 could not get a wink of sleep the whole night. 
Did they tell the truth ? perhaps so. But the fact is that 
the Arab is never tired of talking : there is a shouting, a 
torrent of words, that never eeases, and that is poured 
forth with increased vehemence as soon as they encamp. 

We set out at sunrise, proceeding between sand-hills, 
which bounded the vieW on either hand. When within 
two leagues qf Suez, we perceived on the left the fortified 
castle of Aschiroud, to the south of which passe^'the great 
caravan on its way to Mecca. This castle stands in a 
sterile plain, which we crossed, overwhelmed by exces¬ 
sive heat. From this point we began to descry Suez and 
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the Red Sea, which reminds one of the greatest wonders 
of the divine protection in favour of the people o# Israel. 

A league distant is a khan, the first that we have met 
with. Beside it is a well, at which our camels that had 
had no water for three d9ys slaked their thirst. 

The environs of Suez are meIanch(Jt^beyond descrip* 
tion. Not a blade of grNss is to be seen for several 
leagues arouncT: sand, dust, stdhes—nothing more. Let 
ttie eye turn whioh way it will, everything in nature is 
of a grayish tint: light gray, dark gray, gray Somewhat 
less dark, but still gray. Jt is the same aspect as that 
of the dreary borders of the Dead l^ea. The rocks are 
bare, the air ifilhoi^t inhabitants, eveaything dismal, 
dull, and nought to temper the dismal efiect, rniles^ it be 
the view of the sea, whose waters are of an admirable 
azure. 

The interior of the town corresponds with the exterior; 
ill-built houses, abject poverty, half-naked inhabitants, 
children entirely so, having, as throughout all Egypt, a 
cadaverous hue, and being extremely ugly. Childhood, 
so beautiful, so interesting, in almo^ all the countries of 
Europe, is absolutely hideous at Suez. Almost all the 
persons of that age have sore eyes, beset with dies, which 
they do not even take*lhe trouble to drive away. Almost 
all of them are wry-necked, punch-bellied, or having 
other bodily defects still more^’epulsive. It.“is only 
among the old men that you perceive less dtsagreeable 
forms, and even some that are not destitute of dignity : 
nay, I have met with heads that were truly remarkable. 
It is a contrast to me the more striking and unaccounta¬ 
ble, inasmuch as it appears to be diametrically opposite 
to the ordinafy action of Nature. 

Neither tree nor plant is to be seen at Suez, and it has 
no water but what is brought thither. The inhabitant of 
that place dies without having ever smelt the fragrance 
of a flower ; without having ever plucked • fruit of any 
kind tlMthout having ever slaked his thirst at a limpid 
stream. What water they need, they have to fetch 
laboriously from a distance of two leagues ; it is brackish, 
and scarcely drinkable. Boats go twice a day from Suez, 
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to procure it on the ea^t coast, which is about a mile off. 
It is then carried on the backs of camels to the shore. 

Formerly a canal united the Nile with the Red Sea, 
and the waters of that bountiful river supplied the inha¬ 
bitants of Suez as they i^iassed.' Of this important work 
nothing has longUben left but ruins. It fs reported as 
certain that the viceroy inten'ds to reconstruct it. 

The ebb-tide leaves to the south a great sand-bank, 
about two miles in length, to the'bast‘tDf which is a roa^ 
which leads to the shipping. 

No doubt is now entertained that Suez was the ancient 
town called, under the Ptolemies, Arsinoe, and subse¬ 
quently Cleopartride. 

On entering, I proceeded to the house of M. Manoula, 
agent to the East-India Company, to whom I had letters 
of recommendation. He is a schismatic Greek, who, be¬ 
sides Arabic, which he speaks extremely well, knows 
something of English, so that I could converse with him 
without interpreter. He has under his care the supplies 
of coal destined for the steam-vessel which comes from 
time to time from Bombay to Suez. 

I informed the governor of my arrival, and apprized 
him that, having to deliver to him a letter from the vice¬ 
roy,! should have the honour of calling upon him in the 
aTternoon. M. Manoula accompanied me. His excel¬ 
lency received me with great ceremony. I handed to 
him the le\ter which I had brought r he took it, lifted it 
to his forehead, in token of respect, read it, and said to 
me in the most gracious manner : “ You are master of 
Suez.” I was tempted to answer that, if I had a right 
to dispose of that town, as he seemed to intimate, I would 
gladly make him a present of it: however, J only replied 
by one of those civil expressions which on such occasions 
politeness never fails to suggest. * 

M. Manoula showed me the room which Bonaparte 
had occupied, the chair on which he sat, the table 'at 
which he wrote. I occupied that "ifoom, I lay .on that 
divan, I sat on that chair, I wrote at that table. On 
opening my window, I saw the spot where that general, 
coming from the Spring of Moses, and wishing to save 
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two leagues by avoiding the circuit of the point of the 
^ulf, crossed the ford which is near Suez. It* was the 
beginning of night; the tide flowed much more rapidly 
than had been expected ; though attended by native 
guides, he narrowly escfiped drowning. What blood and 
what tears would the wave that hacWTarricd him away 
have spared Europe ! But he had a mission of chastise¬ 
ment to fulril in regard to 'Europe, too long and too 
firoudly guilty ;*like all other scourges, he wa.s not 
destined to disappear till that mission should* be accom¬ 
plished. . 

Leaning on my ^indow-sill, methought I beheld that 
extraordinary nfan aipidst the waves. 1 saw his white¬ 
maned charger cleaving with broad chest the bitter bil¬ 
lows, and making desperate efibrts to reach the shore ; 
while his imperturbable rider, relying upon his fortune, 
was thinking of something totally diflcrcnt from the 
danger that threatened him. 

What reflections crowded upon me during the short 
moments that I passed in the apartment which that man 
had inhabited ! What recoilectiops then succeeded in 
my soul ! 

I will send him against an hyporriticaj nation ; and 
against the people of^ny wrath will I give him a charge 
to take the spoil, and to take the prey, and to tread them 
down like the mire of the stree^. 

“ It is in his heart to destroy and cut oflT rfations not a 
few. 

“ For he saith, Are not my princes altogether kings ? 

And my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the 
people ; and, as one gathereth eggs that arc left, have I 
gathered all. the earth, and there was none that moved 
the wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped. 

“ And he sailh. By the stretjgth of my hand have 1 
done it, and by my wisdom, for I am prudent ; and 1 
Kaye ret^oved the bounds of the people, ami have robbed 
their treasures, and I have'put down the inhabitants like 
a valiant man.’’ • 

But oh ! the vanity of pride ! oh the nothingness of 
the greatness of him who is born to die ! 

<^Shall the axe boast itgelf against him that heweth 

VOL. II.—3Q 
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therewith ? or shall the saw magnify itself against hltti 
that shafieth it ? as if the rod should shake itself against 
them that lift it up, or as if the staff should lift up itself, 
as if it were no wood. 

' “ Therefore sh^ the Lord, the Lord of hosts send 
among his fat ones leanness, and under His glory he 
shall kindle a burning like 'the burning of a fire.’^ 
(Isaiah x.) 

Thus the words of Isaiah told me whSt I had seen, and 
explained to me the tragic end of the conqueror, who, 
after having been so long the glory of France, widowed 
of her kings, and the terror of the res* of the world, died 
proscribed, banished to a rock amidst the sea, two thou¬ 
sand leagues from those to whom he w'as a hero, two 
thousand from those to whom he was a scourge, and who 
has left nothing behind him but a coffin, on which the 
hand of God is heavily laid. 

And, penetrated with religious fear, I sank on my 
knees and adored the awful decrees of that divine justice, 
which nothing can turn aside ; which, al its pleasure, 
breaks in pieces throres and sceptres ; which forms and 
destroys nations ; and gives, when it will and how it 
will, empire or death, the diadem or fetters. 

I set out at four in the afternoon, vvitli the intention of 
sleeping at the Springs of Moses, and visiting the spot 
where, according to the' tradition preserved from time 
immemorial in Arabia, and conformable fo the opinions 
of the most eminent scholars, as Pococke, Shaw, Sicard, 
&c., the Israelites, pursued by Pharaoh, crossed the Red 
Sea. I had given orders to my janissary to go on before 
with the baggage, round the point of the gulf, to the 
place of rendezvous ; my sheik was to follow him, but 
only as far as the shore opposite to that of Suez, to take 
with him my dromedary, and to wait lor me there. A 
few moments afterwards, accompanied by M. Manoula. 
I embarked in a large boat. The wind being fa''ourable, 
we were soon across, and I found ihy sheik lin'd my 
dromedary lying upon the sand. 

I entered Arabia Petraca, through which the traveller 
passes from Africa into Asia. This tract comprehends, 
os you doubtless know, that neck of land between the 
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two gulfs of the Red Sea, which extends to the eastward 
of the Dead Sea and the Jordan: it derives Its name 
from the quantity of rocks with which it is covered. 

It was not long before I repented parting from my 
janissary. Night overfook u#; I was without interpre¬ 
ter ; the fef»^ Arabic words that I knew were not suffi¬ 
cient to render myself inlelligible, and I very frequently 
needed some one to whom to communicate my thoughts. 
*To me this was t kihd of torment, which, till^ then, 1 had 
never suspected. We followed the coast of the Red 
Sea ; my sheik walked ki sileneg by my side. Pre¬ 
sently, we were overtaken by some Dedouins, who joined 
us. A conver^tion.cnsued between ihtem and my com¬ 
panion, who drew closer to me ; it became extremely 
noisy, and might have alarmed me, had I not known that 
this is a constant habit among these people, let them be 
talking about what,they will. It was impossible for me 
to catch a single word. I imagined, however, that I 
could perceive, from their gestures and their looks, that 
my dress was the subject of their talk and their exclama¬ 
tions. For the rest, 1 had no apf»rchensions : 1 knew 
that when the arm of the sea is once passed, the traveller 
is safe. Strange Arabs never come to tlm peninsula of 
Sinai, because they would run the risk of being seized 
by the Bedouins of those parts. , 

At length, after a m,arch of fire hours, over rough and 
stony ground, we discerned some palm-trees, which 
apprized us that w'e were not far from the Springs of 
Moses. Just as we reached the trees, we met a caravan 
of Bedouins going with charcoal to flairo. I was in¬ 
stantly surrounded, but merely as an object of curiosity ; 
their respecJl, their homage, were reserved for my drome¬ 
dary : he belonged to the viceroy’s establishment ; and 
to him, of cours®, all such demonstrations were due. 

Charcoal is one of the principal resources of a great 
paft of t^ic Arabs of tlTe peninsula of Sinai? They make 
it froKi*the wood 5f the small trees which they find upon 
their mountains, Snd carry it in considerable quantity 
for saleto Cairo. With the produce they purchase flour, 
beans, tobacco, coffee, and other necessaries. Their 
are very scanty ; a* camel-load sells for 
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five or thirty francs, at most: and the journey, including 
the stay'there, takes about six weeks. Some gain a living 
by transporting into Egypt the goods that arrive by the 
Red Sea at Suez ; others, by sujyjlying the caravans with 
camels. 

My people were not to be seen, and I 'began to be 
rather uneasy ; but, fixing my eyes on the point from 
which they ought to come, in about a quarter of an hour, 
I at length discovered Mahomet, my''janissary, by his 
white turban and his red dress : he was at the head of 
my caravan near a palm-tree'. Unluckily, my lent was 
pitched near the Arabs ; theii clack during the night was 
worse than ever’’; notwithstanding my fatigue, it was im¬ 
possible for me to sleep. 

At daybreak, I went to the Springs of Moses, w’hich 
were but a few paces from us; they are on the east shore 
of the gulf, opposite to the valley called the Valley of 
Wandering, four leagues to the south of Suez. There are 
eight of them, surrounded by about thirty clumps of 
palm-trees. I'heir water is sulphureous, impregnated 
with gypsum, and disagreeable to the palate, but whole¬ 
some for animals ; our camels were impatient to quench 
their thirst with it. To the caravans, which in all ages 
have made these springs a halting-place, their utility is 
inestimable. They owe their name indisputably to the 
great legislator of'the H'jbrews, who crossed the Red Sea 
opposite to them. 

After visiting the springs, I proceeded towards that 
sea on which the sun began to fling his first rays. I was 
opposite to the place where “ Moses stretched out his 
hand over the sea ; and the Lord caused the sea to go 
back by a strong east wind all that nigh<, and made 
the sea dry land, and the waters were divided. And 
the children of Israel went into the 'midst of the sea 
upon the dry ground, and the waters were a wall unto 
them on their' right hand and on their left.” (Exod. »iv. 
21 , 22 .) 

I was on the very spot where “ the Lord said unto 
Moses, Stretch out thine hand over the sea, that the 
waters may come again upon the Egyptians, upon their 
ftaiiots, and upon their horsemen. And Moses stretched 
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forth his hand over the sea, and the waters returned, 
and covered tiie cliariots and the horsemen, and all the 
host of Pharaoh, that came into the sea after them ; there 
remained not so much as one of them.” (Exod. xiv. 
26 , 27 , 28 .) • • 

How shaal I tell you, my dear fi^nd, what passed in 
my soul, when reading 4he holy Scriptures in eight of 
that ever*mfemoral)le iheatrC of the infinite bounty of 
•God towards lsii 0 el,<«nd of his terrible justice against its 
enemies ! It seemed as though I beheld*thc twofold 
spectacle of the great deliverance of a whole persecuted 
people, departing from Eg} pt, and crossing the sea dry- 
shod, under th<: protection of a high .and mighty arm, 
and of the awful punishment of a whole pei^pecuting 
people, hardening itself more and more under the stroke.s 
of the divine vengeance, and blindly plunging into the 
waves. I heard this cry of despair burst from Pharaoh* 
and his army :—“Let us flee from the face of Israel, for 
the Lord fighteth for them against the Egyptians and 
those words of God to MoscS :—“ And they (the Egyp¬ 
tians) shall know that I am the. Lord.” (Exod. xiv. 

dS, 18 .) 

1 beheld that sea and that shore covered with wrecks 
and corses, and, belbre those corses and those wrecks, 
relatives, wives, children, looking aghast at their dead 
Egyptians, and acknowledging the might ot Ilis arm 
whose name is the Oninipotent. • 

And, like Israel, I was seized with fear, and I “be¬ 
lieved the Lord and his servant Moses.” And, feelings 
of the deepest admiration and love mingling with that 
fear, I resolved that the shore which three thou.sand years 
ago rang with the song of thanksgiving r-ing by Moses 
and the chifdrcn of Israel, should hear my voice repeat 
the same 8 ong:-^“ I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously: the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea.” • (Exod. xv.) • 

0 friend, bow the soul expands, how it is lifted 
above the vain thoughts and the paltry objections of 
-philosophers, in this land of miracles, where, even among 
an infidel nation, are still preserved traditions of the 
BW^tl vengeance of the Lord ! This is not the place to 

* 20 * 
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descant on all that incredulity has striven to oppose to 
the sacred Scriptures, in order to throw some doubt at 
least on the nature of a prodigy which was witnessed by 
millions, of a prodigy attested by numerous monuments, 
by the religious and yearly rertirring ceremonies of a 
whole people whot« descendants still live, recorded, 
celebrated from age to age by writers, by prophets, by 
kings, by contemporary generations, and Vvithout which 
the history of the Hebrews, their depasture from Egyptj 
and their entire deliverance, would be utterly inexplica¬ 
ble. The dishonesty of most of the enemies of religion 
has not been able to*’cope with the overwhelming mass 
of facts which are connected with this event, and serve 
for evidences of its truth, and, in its impotence, it has found 
itself obliged to seek an explanation of it in purely 
natural causes. It tells us that it was the ebb-tide which 
saved the one, the flood which engulphed the others ; as 
if the ebb and flood would obey a hand outstretched over 
the waters, as if they piled up those waters on both sides, 
prevented them from running oif, and made “the floods’’ 
stand “upright as ag heap!” as if it were possible to 
suppose that Israel knew, and that Pharaoh, his generals, 
his officers, hjs priests, his magicians, all stupidly silly, 
knew not, what is known by the most ignorant persons, 
nay, by the very children dwelling on the sea-coasts ; as 
if the gradual moveme, 7 t of the waters during the ebb 
and flood must not have given, at ‘least to the greater part 
of those who had the temerity tq venture into their bed. 
time to.retire and to escape their pursuit. This I know 
from experience. While at Suez, I went with M. Ma- 
noula, during the ebb-tide, to the distance of at least five 
hundred paces on the beach, in search of shells, and we 
convinced ourselves that, however speedily the tide may 
rise, persons, even on foot, have time t£) reach the shore, 
though they may be still further from it than we were. 

On returning to my people, I called them together and 
told them that I had come to the Desert to think,of God, 
who shows himself more propitious to the prayers of the 
soul which in solitude humbly implores his mercy: I 
enjoined them, when they had anything to say to each 
other) to speak in a low tone^ and, when once encaigped. 
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to keep profound silence. On these conditions I promised 
that they should be supplied every night with bread, 
cofiee, and tobacco. They repeated what they had already 
told me, that, if they talked at night, it was to intimidate 
robbers. I replied tha>my jasissary and I would attenj^ 
to that point. They bowed, and, irk^-^oken of their dis¬ 
position to obey me, they laid their hands upon their 
hearts. • » 

• I was in the saine«desert through which all Israel had 
passed ; I was pursuing, as it were, the same track. On 
this and the following days, most frequently with the 
Bible in my hand, I went tlirough, fine by one, the various 
prodigies by whidh the Lord had guided, fed, clothed, 
preserved, the immense multitude led by his servant ; 
that pillar of cloud, luminous at night, dark in the day¬ 
time, screening a whole people from the heat of a scorch¬ 
ing sun, and marking at dusk the hour and the place for ^ 
encamping ; thatntanna, falling from heaven every morn¬ 
ing excepting that of the Sabbath-day, to afford nourish¬ 
ment to all ; those garments, uninjured by time or wear ; 
those waters, which at the prayer of Moses lost their bitter¬ 
ness, and became fit to drink. This long series of miracles 
were the habitual subjects of my thoug*hts during the 
journey to Sinai. • 

We travelled nine hours w'ithout discerning the least 
vegetation. To the east, we had bare mountains ; to the 
west the Red Sea. In the coift'se of the day, we found 
talc in great quantity on our road ; it looked as if strewed 
with diamonds and fragments of mirrors. So intensely 
bright were the solar rays reflected from them, that I was 
frequently obliged to shut my eyes, to*such a degree were 
they dazzled. 1 picked up a few very fine specimens. 

At three'o’clock in the afternoon, 1 took with me an 
Arab, and, while my caravan continued slowly moving 
on, I struck offfo the Red Sea, "from which we were not 
iar distant, to seek on.the beach some of,the fine shells 
With which it abounds. .1 found some splendid speci¬ 
men#, and one tlyit was particularly remarkable ; this I 
specially recommended to the care of my Arab, at the 
same time directing, him to carry the basket in which 1 
had put them all. He said that he perfectly understood 
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me, and his cheerful look seemed to assure me that I 
might r^ly upon his attention. But scarcely had I pro¬ 
ceeded a few steps, after remounting my dromedary, 
when he came running to me with joyful look, holding 
towards me my beautiful, shell/i the numerous spikes of 
which he had brotan off. A burst of vexation escaped 
me : till we rejoined our caravan, he took it for an excla¬ 
mation of satisfaction. Nor was it till them that 1 learned 
from my janissary that neither of us h^^d comprehended 
the other : -he imagined that I had ordered him to break 
off one by one the points of my shell, lest they should 
hurt me, and had losi no time to obey. 

On the 20th, I was awake long beVoro dawn. I went 
out of my tent, and seated myself at the entrance. My 
Bedouins, aft a little distance, were sleeping around some 
half-extinct embers. At the slight noise which 1 made 
their camels raise their heads, but laid them down again 
immediately on the sand. Silence reigned around me. 
It was Ash-Wednesda}’^, a day specially set apart by the 
Church, to remind its menibers of the curse pronounced 
against the first man after his fall, and in which his whole 
posterity is involved. I picked up a handful of the dust 
of the Desert, marked my brow with it, and, giving my¬ 
self the salutary warning which it- was not possible for 
me to receive at the foot of the altars of Christ, from the 
lips of one of his ministers, I pronounced these words:— 
“ Recollect,-, 0 man, tha\ dust thou art, and unto dust 
shall thou return.” 

Then, joining in spirit and in heart the Christian 
people, who, on this day more especially, beseech the 
Lord “ to have pity upon them according to his great 
mercy,*’ I waited for sunrise, meditating upon that awful 
sentence of death pronounced upon the human race, the 
execution of which none can escape, ^nd which it will 
by and by be my turn to undergo. It has often been 
the case, my dpar Charles, that I have felt deeply moved 
and violently torn from the things ofothis world, while 
listening to the powerful words demgnstrating their no¬ 
thingless, issuing from the pulpit amidst the, doleful- 
solemnities with which the holy season of penance com' 
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mences ; but I declare to you that this desert, where the 
plant itself cannot live ; this soil, which is but dust, and 
from which the blast sweeps away in the twinkling of 
an eye all traces of the footsteps of man, telling him that 
thus shall he be swept away by the blast of death ; this 
universal sittence, not even interrujJted like that of the 
grave by the^voicc of grfef or the song of mourning ; 
those ruins, and those empty sepulchres ; those carcases 
of kingdoms and%f Cities, which had just passed before 
my eyes ; and that holy Bible, which related to me the 
crimes of generations upon the s;jot where they were 
committed, explained to me the transitory nature, the 
paltriness, and tfte ter/n of human life, ami showed to me, 
as still dwelling in the heavens, Him who will haa’e man 
know that he is the Lord, and that He in/allibly over¬ 
takes by his justice the presumptuous mortal who disdains 
his mercy—alhthis^spakc to my soul in much stronger 
language, in a language the energy of which no words 
can express. 

We had a long day’s journey before us ; the camels 
were loaded early, and we set out Nothing was to be 
seen but the same desert: not the least vestige indicated 
that any traveller had ever passed that w«y : only, for 
the first time since we left the Springs, I saw birds in 
the distance sailing in the air. Some ravens, perched 
on the pinnacles of the neighbouring rocks. l!ew away, 
scared at our approach. The heat was sulfocating, the 
ground scorching. I was thirteen hours on horseback 
without alighting. Overcome with fatigue and thirst, I 
asked for water. At the first gulp, perceived that it 
was beginning to become putrid. I had been silly enough 
to buy new ivatcr-skins at Cairo, and to this cause its bad 
taste was to be attributed. The Bedouins offered me 
some which .thc)» had brought fjom Suez, but to me it 
was still more disagreeable than my Nile water. 

In Ih^ evening we Uncamped close to*an enormous 
rock '^.f*foliated gAnite, near which were some brush¬ 
wood and tamarisks. Having taken some refreshment 
Tlnd give!h a few beans to my dromedary, which 1 cho.se 
to attend to myself, 1 left my people and went to a hill 
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at a little distance, to enjoy ji'or a few moments the cool 
of the evening. The rays o'f the setting sun, intercepted 
here and there by the mountains, threw but a faint and 
shifting light between the chasms of the rocks. Adher¬ 
ing to their promise, my'Bedou^ns were silent, and took 
their supper quiStly around the fire which they had 
kindled. I availed myself of'this profound tranquillity 
to revert to the important thoughts whicfi had engaged 
my mind in the morning, and preplareri myself for sleep 
by new meditations on death and the awful eternity that 
succeeds it. I returned late !o my tent. 

Next day, from morning till evening, we travelled be¬ 
tween calcareous mountains and hills of unequal height, 
forming beside and before us an immense amphitheatre. 
In the distance, other mountains, whose much loftier 
summits were lost in the clouds, bounded our horizon. 
Most of them were of odd, strange forms. Some seemed 
to be cloven, others broken in two, and others turned 
topsy-turvy, as if by an earthcjuake ; in short, it looked 
to me like a real chaos of mountains, hills, rocks, stones, 
rolled one upon anotjier, and nowhere a blade of grass, 
nowhere the least sign of vegetation. 

Nevertheless, about four o’clock we saw a small bird 
fly past us. The sight of a little'bird anywhere else is 
thought nothing of, if, indeed, it is noticed at all ; but in 
the Desert, and especiaVy in a desert that is absolutely 
bare, dry, Sterile, where there is’ no indication of life, 
you must have felt the peculiar gratification afforded by 
such a sight, in order to form any idea of it. A little 
further my people discovered what they took to be the 
track of a gazelle. We conjectured that there might be 
a spring in the vicinity, and we were not mistaken. We 
discovered a few slender rills of a bitter, brackish water, 
fit at most for cattle : qur camels quenched their thirst 
with it. I could not drink it, though suffering severely 
froem long thirst. 

1 was more fortunate on the follovtring day. After a 
toilsome ride of nine hours, which the extreme heat ren¬ 
dered still more fatiguing, we hailed in the bottom of & 
narrow valley, bordered by masses of peaked rocks, in 
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the clefts of which Bed^iins found water : they im¬ 
mediately brought me some, and, though it wis very 
turbid, I thought it delicious in comparison with that in 
my skins. 


LETTER LII. 

• 

Tribe of Bedouins—^Bedouins of the Peninsula df Sinai— View of 
Mount Sinai — Danjreroiis Road—Monastery of ths Transfigu¬ 
ration—Singular way of Knlering—Superior and Community— 
Supper in the Refectory—Kxtorior and Interior of the Monastery 
—Mosque—Chapel of the Burning Bush—Relics of St. Cathe¬ 
rine—The Empress Qatherine—Garden—Distribution of Bread 
to the Arabs—Library—Edict Issued by Mahomet concerning 
the Christians—Travellers’ Register. 

CairOy March 24, 1833. 

On the 23d of February, by daybreak, we had re¬ 
sumed our journey. Three leagues from^ the valley 
where we had passed the night, we met a whole tribe of 
Bedouins, descending from the mountain, with their 
camels, their asses, and their sheep. As the lea^t sterile 
part of the Desert afirords those animals but a wery scanty 
supply of food, the places where they stop are soon ex¬ 
hausted, and their owners are, consequently, obliged to 
strike their tents, and to remove and pitch them else¬ 
where. 

The sight of this tribe reminded me of the patriarchs, 
and some of fhose scenes of which the books of the Old 
Testament hand down to us such natural and touching 
delineations. ' Methought I bchertl Lot retiring with his 
family, and taking his cattle along with hin:i, because the 
sanrit tract could not support them as well as those of his 
uncle ABraham. \yith the assistance of my janissary, I 
Jiked. as we rode on, to enter into conversation with the 
Bedouins of my retinue about the manners and customs 
of such of their people as dwell in the peninsula of Mount 
Sinai'; and I derived no slight gratification from hearin.T 
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them relate things, which,/in more than one respect, 
correspond with the habits and simplicity of life of the 
men of the hrst ages, “ laborious, always abroad in the 
daytime, lodging in tents at night, changing their abode 
according to the convenidhee ot pasturage, consequently, 
often employed in encamping and decamft’ing, because 
they could make but short journeys wjlh so large a 
train.”* 

The Bedouins of the peninsula of Sinai are brown, or 
rather almost black. They are spare, but well made, and 
in general above the middling height. Their clothing 
consists of a white woollen shirt with short sleeves, and 
linen drawers. “The shirt reaches nearly half-way down 
the lcj»; oyer it they wear a sort of tunic, likewise of 
wool, with while and brown stripes, without sleeves, 
open before, and having slits on the sides to put the arms 
through. In summer they retain the shirt only, com¬ 
pressing it round the waist with a leathern belt. The 
head they cover with a while or red turban. Children 
go bare-headed. The feet are shod with a sandal, fastened 
by means of a leathern thong or a worsted cord : all..of 
them arc hare-legged. 

The garments of the women are, like those of the 
Egyptian females, very long linen drawers, and a blue 
cloth gown, open at the bosom, with wide sleeves, slit up 
for half their length. >. A band of black stuff, eight or 
nine inches broad, and twenty long, covers the whole 
face, excepting'the eyes. Over that they thrpw a while 
veil. They wear necklaces of glass beads, and many of 
them adorn the instep with clumsy silver rings. 

The moveables of these tribes are as simple as their 
garments. They consist of a tent of brown woollen 
stuff, which the Bedouins make themselves, a few stones 
for grinding corn, coffeft-pots, an instrilment for roasting 
coflee, an earthenware mortar, to pound it in, and a 
cauldron. To these articles, to which ordinary, establish¬ 
ments are limited, must be added for persons in* better 
circumstances a certain number of vt^oollen sacks to hold 
the charcoal in which they deal. 


* Moeurs dee Israelites, p. 12. 
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With the exception of vwy small and very rare pieces 
of ground, encompassed witIr wretched fences, yoO distin¬ 
guish no separate properties in the peninsula of Sinai. 
One or more camels, a few goats and sheep, constitute 
the whole wealth of an Arab fftnily. Each tribe settles 
upon a tract tf land not occupied by any other ; there it 
lives, pasturing its catlle,*mak^g charcoal, and staying 

long as the spot which il has chosen is capable of sup¬ 
plying its wants.* CTpiilence is expressed by the number 
of camels: he wIjo has none is poor. It is proverbially 
said of such a one:—IIe»is poor he has no camels;’^ 
and they add :—‘‘frod provides for him ; he who has 
gives to him who hos^noU^’ • 

As the cattle are frequently intermixed, and the tents 
stand open, il is of the utmost importance for the Arabs 
to instil early into their children a great horror of theft, 
and to punisl) that (;rimc with extreme severity. They 
mention with praise the justice of a father, from whom 
a goat was stolen by his own d^aiighter. Ho pursued the 
culprit into the mountains, and, having found her en¬ 
gaged in cooking tlte stolen goal, hm bound her hand and 
foot, and threw her into tlie fire. An unfaithful wife, 
an unmarried female who has lost her •honour, are 
punished wiih the same rigour. The execution is not 
public : the husband or father takes the oiilyrit aside 
upon the mountain, vvhpre the oi'uel punishment is in¬ 
flicted. * 

The general characlci^of these tribes is a passionate 
love of independence : so far from envying the condition 
of the inhabitants of towns, they only (eel contempt for 
them. Their minds are imbued with a certain pride, 
and with some lofty sentiments. Hdspitality is so dear 
to them, that they exercise it even towards Ihcir enemies. 
The Bedouin d^pises the lilies invented by human 
vanity ; that to which he attaches most value is the title 
of father • as soon as he has a son, he adclff the name of 
the chi'M to his own. 

If, on the one blind, the father is extremely fond of 
his children, on the other, nothing can equal the respect 
paid by children to the author of their being. Among 
the Bedouins of my retinue^two are married^ and fatheVq 

VOL. II.—syi 
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of families. They are excejf'ent fellows, whose services 
I have taken pleasure in rewarding from time to time by 
little presents; and never did either of them receive 
the slightest gift without raising his eyes to heaven 
■and saying:—“That sh^ll be^r my dear mother!” 
his first thought being of her to whom 'he owed his 
existence. 

The weapon of the Bedouins is a matchlock ; were 
you to give them the finest European^guns, they would 
not use them. If you explain to them the advantages 
of the latter, they listen to yow with a smile of incredulity 
and pity. They likewise carry, stuck in their belt, a 
curved dagger, usually silver-hilted, about two feet long, 
and double-edged. 

While looking at the tribe mentioned in the beginning 
ol this letter passing before me, 1 could not help remark¬ 
ing, with a feeling of compassion for these poor people, 
the singular kind of asses which formed part of their 
train. These animals have an extremely small body 
and a prodigious head. I cannot give you any better 
idea of them than by telling you that they are not unlijie 
those little asses grotc.squely carved in wood which you 
meet with at" village fairs. What a difference between 
their form and that of the elegant Egyptian asses ! Ac¬ 
customed to the latter, the hideous appearance of these 
forced me to turn avvay.,niy eyes. And yet, how unjust 
I was ! this race is a treasure to the Bedouin of Arabia. 
It climbs with astonishing facilitiy up the rocks in quest 
of water ; it possesses extraordinary strength, and never 
tires. The Bedouins assured me that the finest a.ss of 
Cairo would be of no use to them for the species of 
labour in which they employ their’s. I have, in fact, 
seen some of them laden with two large skins full of 
water, and have been astounded at«the agility with 
which they carried them on the most diflicult roads. 

We had a rong day’s journey to go on the .24th, and 
set out very early. The farther we proceeded,•the more 
numerous were the rocks and stones tnat we encountered, 
so that they fully justified the name of Petraea, given To 
the part of Arabia through which we were travelling. 

"It was ten days since we left Cairo. Arriving, tbout 
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half-past one, on the platnu of a hill, I perceived at 
last the majestic summit of mount Sinai, the term of my 
pilgrimage. I immediately alighted, and, kneeling de* 
voutly, adored, with all the powers of my soul, Him who 
^•decended upon it in Are,to speak to the house ofc 
Jacob, to proclaim his law to the children of Israel, 

I have frequently had (fccasi^ to remark to you that, 
in certain circflmstances of life, in certain situations, the i 
jfensations becomes(F keen, and the impressions which 
they produce are so profound, that human language is 
incapable of describing thpm. This 1 had exp^ienced 
at tile sight of Jerusalem, wlien ascending Calvary, on 
entering the tonf^o^f our Saviour, in Ih&grolto of Beth¬ 
lehem : and again I experienced it in the presence.of that 
sacred mountain. 

We were still six leagues from it. As it was impos¬ 
sible to reach it the same day, I ordered a halt at an 
earlier hour than usual. But, engrossed by the recollection 
of the events connected with Sinai, instead of going into 
my tent to rest myself, I passed a considerable time in 
contemplating it, till I should be aj?le to bow down my 
face to the dust of its rock. 

I spent part of the night in reading Exodus. 1 have 
always admired the •narratives of Moses: I have read 
them a hundred times, and always with new delight, with 
a desire to read them again ; jnd yet I should never 
have suspected that they could prove to me St source of 
such exquisite pleasure, as they imparled during that 
happy night. 

By daybreak, on the 25th, we were on our way. 
After a ride of an hour and a half, we lost sight of Sinai, 
and it was oi^ly at long intervals that vve again perceived 
it. It is surrounded by mountains of the most extraor¬ 
dinary aspec^ ; I cannot compare^their appearance, from 
the distance at which we were, to anything bill to the 
waves of the sea, raised to a prodigious* height by a 
Iremendipus storm, ^nd suddenly petrified. This image, 
singular as it may* seem to you, is the best that 1 can 
► jfld to convey a correct idea of the scene before me. 

To shorten the route, my Bedouins made me take a 
roa^ but little frequented, ^nd one of the worst that 
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had yet met with. It leadmo a defile so steep, that I 
should not have thought of4limhing it, had I not relied 
ypon the excellence of my dromedary. I was surrounded 
by immense rocks, rising almost perpendicularly, some¬ 
times overhanging, and ass alar/hing for their height as 
for their bulk. From these masses are not infrequently 
detached enormous fragments', some of which, stojiped 
in their fall, remain suspended, as it were,'over the head 
of the traveller ; you expect, at the nwment when yoii 
are passing, that they will drop, and carry you along 
with them. Several arc not less than fifty or sixty feet 
thick. This country aj)pears to h^ve sustained, some 
time or other, the prolonged shock of a violent earth¬ 
quake.- 

After a rough and very fatiguing ride of two hours, I 
found myself in a spacious plain, which terminates in a 
gentle slope to a stony and narrow valley, amidst which 
is the famous monastery of the Transfiguration, errone¬ 
ously called St Catherine’s by many travellers. At a 
distance, it looked to us like a little fortress. Its site is 
5420 feet above the level of the Red Sea.* 

t. 

On reaching the convent, I saw, at a small aperture, 
some of the nonk.s, who, by means of a pulley, let down 
a long rope, forming at the extreiliily a large ring. In 
this ring I placed myself, and was immediately hoisted 
up to the height of at hiast forty feet, and introduced to 
the community. I might have entered by a door ; for, 
notwithstanding what has been .said, there is one, but it 
is walled up, and opened only to admit the patriarch, 
who resides at Constantinople, and whose visits are very 
rare. The superior of Mount Sinai had apprized me at 
Cairo of this little aerial trip, and, to spare n^e the trouble 
of the ascent, he had had the extreme kindness to offer 
to give orders that I should be admitted^ at the door : but 
I had thought it right to decline such an extraordinary 
favour. It \i«is nut agreeable to my feelings that the 
monks should take me for a great personage, disguised 
in the garb of a Trappist: and, on tire other hand, the 

* The height of Sinai exceeds that of the convent by 2,020 feet, 
col'.sequently it is 7,440 feet above Uie Red Sea. ,, 
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Arabs, whom there is goa% reason to distrust, and against 
whom are directed the me^ures of precaution relative to 
the introduction of strangers, might have conceived the 
same idea, and committed some excesses. 

The community ha# been J’orewamed, six weeks bft- 
fore, of myi speedy coming. I was cordially received. 
I immediately delivered miy liters of recommendation 
to the superilbr, who loaded me with attentions, and 
%illotted to me ftvery neat chamber, where, as at St. 
Saba, there was a picture of the Virgin, before which a 
lamp was kept burning. ,To this civility he added that 
of placing at my disposal Father *John of Ceplialonia, 
the only one wly spoke Italian, and to desire him to ac¬ 
company me wherever I went. , 

When the supper bell rang, I asked permTsslon to join 
the community ; it was granted in the most gracious 
manner, and 1 was told that it would, nevertheless, be 
for the first and the’last time. Lent began, according to 
the Greek calendar, on the following day, and for the 
first three days the monks were to fast on bread and 
water. I expressed iny intention c^f joining them in this 
penance, but I was not allowed ; and to my shame I 
confess that I was not sorry for it. To pass a fortnight 
in the Desert, todrinlcbad water, to be exposed to exces¬ 
sive heat, to be perched the whole day on a dromedary, 
to lie hard at night, to sleep littjp—alj this would have 
fatigued a younger and'more robust body ihau mine, and 
I had my hands and fac^ roasted by the sun into the bar¬ 
gain. 

The monastery of the Transfiguration is a sort of little 
village, enclosed by high walls, the stones of which are 
enormous blocks of granite. The area is a quadrangle 
some eighty paces every way ; and the interior is a mass 
of irregular bulldogs, erected after a variety of plans, on 
very unequarground. The whofe is mean excepting the 
church, but the utmost cleanliness prevail# throughout. 
One of tlfe things which the traveller, coming from the 
Desert remarks .soonest and' with most pleasure, is the 
k .Awndanoe of water: that never fails. Besides the springs, 
which are sufficient for the ordinary supply, there is a 
well} which dates, it is said, from the time of thepatriarc^. 

21 * 
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'‘Jt is asserted, that close to thsj well the deliverer of the 
Hebrew^ met the daughter of Jethro. 

The convent, properly so called, was built in the year 
52 Y, by the emperor Justinian, There is still to be seen 
tjhe edifice which served ss a church for the Catholics, 
and which was wrested from them one bundled and forty 
years ago by the sehismatjc Greeks, to whom it now be¬ 
longs. I could not survey this structure vvithout a feel¬ 
ing of acute pain. Alas ! unless feeaa'en comes to the 
aid of the Catholics, the gold and the intrigues of the 
Greeks will gradually deprive them of all their sanctu¬ 
aries, and leave Ihein in possession of not one of the 
establishments which they have in th'e East. 

In conducting me to the church, the friar pointed out 
to me a mosljiie, which, he told me, had been erected for 
the Arabs formcily employed in the interior service of 
the house. 

The beauty of the church surprised me. It is divided 
into three naves by two rows of columns of granite, 
which support a roof, painted blue and sprinkled with 
stars of gold. These^<-olumns, which have been stupidly 
cov'cred with plaster, belong to various orders of archi¬ 
tecture ; most of tliLMi) are of the Corinthian : they date 
from the commencement of the sixt-h century. 

The whole of the pavement, as well as the walls of the 
sanctuary',’ is of white a^id hlack marble, brought from 
Italy, and of good workmanship. The church is lighted 
by a great number of lamps of s;ilver and silver gilt— 
presents made by the Russians, because the body of St. 
Catherine, for w'hom they have a great veneration, is 
deposited there. The walls are adorned with numerous 
pictures, in rich frames ; but there is not one, the execu¬ 
tion of which possesses any merit. 

I was next taken to what is called,Ihe chapel of the 
Burning Bush. 

o • _ 

“ Now Moses,” we are told in Exodus, “ kept the 
flock of Jethro, his father-in-law, tho j)riest or’M,idian : 
and he led the flock to the hack-sidetof the Desert, and 
came to the mountain of God, even to Horeb. -• 

“ And the angel of the l^ord appeared to him in a 
flame of Are out of the midst of a bush ; and he looked, 
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and behold, the bush burnl|^ with fire, and the bush was * 
not consumed. 

“And Moses said, I will^now turn aside, and see this 
great sight, why the bush is not burnt. 

“ And when the Lord saw tjiat he turned aside to seo, 
God called i/nlo him out of the midst of (he bush, and 
said, Moses, Moses. And he s^id, Here am I. 

“ And he Said, Draw not nigh hither : put off thy 
ehoes from off ihy* feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground. • 

“ Moreover he said, I am the God of thy father, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaftc, the God of Jacob. 
And Moses hid^i? face ; for he was afraid to look upon 
God. ' • 

“ And the Lord said, I have surely seen 1.he affliction 
of my people which are in Egypt, and have heard their 
cry, by reason of their task-master .... , 

“ Come MOW, tlferefore, and 1 will send thee unto 
Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth my people, the 
children of Israel, out of Egypt.” (Exod. iii. 1—10.) 

It is on the very spot where God manifested his pre- 
fience by such a miracle, that, according to tradition, the 
chapel destined to perpetuate the memory,of it is built. 
None is allowed to »nter it unles.s barefoot. The sanc¬ 
tuary is in every respect like those of Palestine : a raised 
altar, supported by pillars, and under the altar tlie revered 

spot. • • 

Pococke asserts that the monks have planted in their 
garden a bush similar to those which grow in Europe, 
and that, by the most ridiculous imposture, they hesitate 
not to affirm that it is'the same which Moses saw—the 
miraculous bush. The assertion is false, and the alleged 
fact a mere invention. 

My visit to tljp chapel, in which are preserved the re¬ 
mains of St" Catherine, was deferred till the following 
day. The body of that saint, I was told, was quite entire 
sixty y;(*ars ago. •Since then, it has been so often re¬ 
moved in order to save it from the depredations of the 
Jtrabs, and it has suffered so much from damp, that the 
principal parts only are now left. Those which are 
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shown are the head and a 
vation. ^ 

At ten in the morning, 1 was conducted with great 
ceremony to the shrine, which was about to be opened. 
The superior and the communit}^were at the church : all 
the lamps were lighted. 1 had been told tl&at the relics 
of the saint possess the lyonderful property of diffusing 
around them a fragrant perfume. No sooner, in .fact, 
was the shrine opened than a most agreeable smell pro¬ 
ceeded frorfi it. The superior then most respectfully 
lifted up the head, which was wrapped in cloth of gold, 
surmounted by a crown, also of gold, attached with great 
art. The head was quite black. Tnejishand was then 
drawn forth. It is extremely white. Tremarked on the 
fingers, whicn still retain the nails, several valuable rings, 
and among them one of diamonds of great beauty. I 
was told of a ring of still greater value, and assured that 
the saint had received it from our Lord himself, and that 
she had it on her finger when she was di.scovered on the 
mountain that bears her name; but it was not shown to 
me: it is most religiously preserved, and may be touched 
only by the patriarch. On this subject, the following- 
story was related to me: 1 repeat it, without giving it to 
you as an article of faith. 

The Empress Catherine had long been desirous to 
possess this miraculous ring. Such importance did she 
attach to it, that at length she delermined to send an 
archimandrite with presents to apply for it in her name. 
Great was the consternation of the Fathers; but, as they 
durst not refuse anything to so mighty a sovereign, the 
zealous protectress'of the monaster}', after much hesita¬ 
tion, it was determined that the envoy should be au¬ 
thorized to take the ring. The .‘«hrine was opened with 
the utmost solemnity. The archimandrite, in magnifi¬ 
cent pontifical attire, and arrayed in all the attribule.s of 
his dignity, approached to fulfil his mission; but at that- 
moment flames burst from the interior, burned tnf ^cleri¬ 
cal garments to ashes, and pursued Iho rash envoy, who 
saved himself only by a precipitate flight from their teP^^ 
trible vengeance. 

On leaving the chapel, the .superior had the generosity 


Ifand, in very good preset- 
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to present me with two lngs» which had touched the 
hand of the saint. \ 

I then proceeded by an ui^erground way to th*e garden 
of the good Fathers. This garden is .scarcely anything 
but sand, and has but ag/ery sjpall quantity of vegetable 
mould: a s^feamlet luckily runs through it, and contri¬ 
butes to render it extretjiely futile. Its cultivation is 
consigned to Arabs, who work linder the superintendence 
•of a monk. Th^ r;nsc abundance of culinary vegetables, 
citrons, oranges, which look well, but arc ill-tasted, 
apricots, apples, pe.ars, and other fruits, of inferior quality, 
)'et iu high request at Cairo, wh«’e they are sold, and 
procure some rfj|«ofliccs for the community. The grapes 
are better, and jneld'a tolerably good wine, but in very 
small quantity. • * 

The monks of the Transfiguration, like those of St. 
Saba, refuse bread to none: to the women and children 
are given tvvo small loaves, to the men four, and fre¬ 
quently six. Formerly, the community was obliged to 
add oil and even money to 4his distribution; but, the 
Bedouins having stopped and plundered a caravan of 
the viceroy’s, travelling from To!* to Cairo, Mehemet 
has relieved the poor Fathers from this burdensome 
tribute. • 

In the environs of the monostery, fifty Arab familie.s, 
belonging to it in some measure, are encamped under 
tents. They have cattle and iamcis ; for^ stipulated 
price they undertake the carrying of every kind that is 
to be done for the community ; and they also furnish 
travellers with beasj,s for riding. 

The next day I vi.sited the library.- It is still con¬ 
siderable, though it has been robbed at different periods; 
but the mo.sl curious works are gone ; very few of the 
manuscripts, I am assured, are left, and thc.se not of 
ancient date^ Among those to Which the Fathers attach 
high importance is a copy of an edict of^ the Prophet, 
adlhresscd to all Cbristians. The original of this edict, 
written in Cufic clyiracters on antelope’s skin, and signed 
ji»ith the Prophet’s own hand, is now in the Grand 
signor’s treasury. It was originally deposited in the 
convent of the Transfiguration. In 1517, after the cqn- 
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quest of Egypt, Selim I. d4nanded it, and left in its 
Stead a copy written on parchment and certified by him¬ 
self. Here follows a translatUin of it, given by M.Mauchin 
in his work on Egypt. 

“ In the name of God. qlemenhand merciful, 

“Mohamed ebn Abdallah has issued thisa;dict for the 
whole world in genera!^ He rproclaims that he is the 
friend of God, and that he is charged with \he care of all 
his creatures. In order that none naavtplead ignorance, 
I have written this despatch in the form of an ordinance, 
for my nation and for all those who are in Christendom, 
in the East, or in the West, near and afar off, for all who 
are eloquent and.not eloquent, known anfl unknown. He 
who shall not follow what it contains, and will not do 
what I enjoui, will act contrary to the will of God, and 
will deserve to be cursed, be he who he may, sultan or 
any other Mussulman. 

“ If a priest or a hermit retires to a mountain, cavern, 
plain, desert, town, village, or church, I shall he behind 
him as his protector from a^l enemies, I myself in person, 
my forces, and my sidijeofs; os those priests are my rayas, 
I shall avoid doing them an}’ injury. Voluntary contribu¬ 
tions only shidi he taker, from them, and they shall not 
be constraiiieil to pay any. It i.s -lot lawful to drive a 
bishop from his bishopric, nor a priest from his religion, 
nor a hermit from liis hermitage : nothing belonging to 
their churches shall be used in tliG building of mo.sques, 
or even in the building of the dw'cliings of Mussulmans. 
He who shall not conform to this will violate the law of 
God ami that of his Pro])het. 

“It is forbidden to impose coniributions upon prie.sts, 
bishops, and religious men. I will maintain their privi¬ 
leges, wherever they may he, on land or on sea, in the 
east or in the west, in the south or in the north : they 
shall enjoy my privileges and my safeguard against all 
disagreeable tilings. 'I’hose who shall sow and plant in 
the mountains and in the sequestered places, .shall pay 
neither tithes nor contributions, not even voluntarily, 
when the produce is destined for their own suhsisten«&: 
If they are iu want of corn, they shall be assisted with one 
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measure for each house, an^ they shall not be obliged to 
go forth to war, or to pay aiW taxes, 

“ Those who possess immoveable property or merchan¬ 
dize, shall not give meye than twelve silver drachmas 
per year. None shall be molested ; neither shall any 
enter into strife with tln^se whji^ollow the precepts of 
the Gospel, byt behave mildly towards them, avoiding all 
^disagreeable thii^s.^ 

“ When a Christian woman shall join the Mussulmans, 
they shall treat her well, and permit her to go and pray 
in a church, without placiit^ any obstacle between her and 
her religion. He does the contrary shall be regarded 
as a rebel againstiGod and his Prophet. 

“ The Christians shall be assisted to pwaer^c their 
churches and their houses, which will assi,st them to 
preserve their religion : they shall not be obliged to bear 
arms, but the Mussjilmans shall bear arms for them, and 
they shall not disobej' this ordinance until the end of the 
world 

“ The witnesses who attest the truth of this edict, which 
has,been issued by Mohammed ebn* Abdallah, the envoy 
of (Jod, for all the Christians, and which is the comple¬ 
ment of what lias beep granted to them, ard : 

“ Al}' cbn Taleb, Aboubekr Aly Kohafey, Omar ebu 
el KhatliHj, Otman elm llassan, Aiiou el Oasda, Abou 
lloreyrah, Abdallah i\.hou Massaoud, Abbag ebn Abdel 
Motteb, Fodeyl cbn Abbas, Zobcir ebn Aouan, Talhat 
cbn Obeydailah, Saad ’clm Maoz, Sand ebn Obadey, 
Thabet cbn Kavs Mou Kliavetmeth, llachem ebn Om- 
inyeh, Harcth ebn’Tiiabet, Abdallah ebn Amrou, Ebn 
cl Ass, Amer ebn Yassin, Meazzam ebn Kcrachy, Adel 
Azim ebn Ha.Ssan. 

“ This edict was written b\’ the hand of Aly ebn Taleb, 
the 3d of MohaiiRm, in the second year of the Hegira, 
and of Jesus Christ, the 1st of August, G22 ; it is signed 
by, the Pj-ophet himself. Happy he who sliall do, and wo 
to hirr» who shall n*ot do according to its contents.” 

I turned over w’ith curious eye the book, or kind of 
l‘?!gister,*in which the strangers who visit the monastery 
write their names. For a long time past travellers have 
notibeen numerous. Sometimes six months elapse w^b- 
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out a siagle visiter. Most m those whose signatures I 
have seen are English or Gjvmans. Here, my friend, is 
a copy of the names of some, with the observations ap¬ 
pended to each : I transcribe fthem without remark. 
It will be sufficient to read what they have written, in 
order to form a judgm<,pt of their sentiments and opi¬ 
nions :— 

“ Eucher Eloy, French naturalist,.copping from Egypt, 
and going to Mount Lebanon and Constantinople, thence 
to Persia, and finally to Russia, the 21st of April, 1831.” 


“On'the 9th of September, 1823, arrived here, not to 
see Mount Sinai, but for an object of utility, Fred. 
Burckhardt and Charles Falkenslein, from Holstein, with 
Martin Bretzkec from Moravia.” 


“Josej)h Lane arrived on the 7th of September, 1828, 
to visit this interesting country. It was his intention to 
ascend Sinai at once, and to stay only a few days ; but 
the great fatigue.s which he has undergone, and the un¬ 
wholesome waters which he drank while crossing the 
Desert, have made him so ill that he cannot leave the 
monastery till his health permits.” 


“ At Mount Sinai, at Mount St. Bernard in Europe, I 
have received the kinde.st hospitality. In the Alps, 
among the Catholic monks, my name caused me to be 
taken for a Protestant; in Asia, among Greek monks, 
I was known to be of •’the Catholic religion : a liberal, 
sublime religion, which teaches men to practise such 
toleration, such charity. » 

Baron Tdy lor. 

“ June 19lli, 1830.” 


’ R. Moresby, commander of the East India Compa- 
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ny’s ship Palinurus, Nand^r, lieutenant^ H. Mooring, 
surgeon, J. T. Jones, of the ^arines, visited these parts 
so interesting for a Christian\nd read the Decalogue on 
the most elevated point, where, it is said, the Law was 
given to Moses.” • « 


“ Dr. William^olt Kater, of London, arrived at this 
convent, in company with Mr. Bradford, on *lhe 5th o 
October, 1829 ; and left it> on the,8th, to go to Cairo, 
and thence to Syria, They have been exceedingly grati¬ 
fied with their sc!||ourD in this interesting country. The 
world is a kind of book, of which he h^s read but 
the first page who has seen no other than his native 
land.” . 


This is the third lime that 1 have been at this mo¬ 
nastery. ^ 

Martin Bretzkec. 

“April 15ih,1826.*’ 


Captain Don Manuel Valde^ Alquer, in tlfe service 
of H. M. Ferdinand V*1I. King of Spain an(>the Indies, 
visited these holy places with the liveliest pleasure in 
the month of February, 1824. He confesses that, with 
great admiration, he*ha8 deeply felt in his soul the mar¬ 
vellous things which it pleased God to do by the hand of 
his servant Moses. 

“Long live the king, whose subject I am !” 


J.„Clp*hen, of the United States of America, arrived 
at the convent on the 4th of September, 1832 : and left 
'i«5)n tho 7th, to proceed to Syria, through the Desert 
leading to Gaza. He has been visiting the four quarters 
VOL. II. —22 
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of the globe, has ascended ^^unt Sinai, and been kindly 
received by the innuiles ofnie monastery.” 


Adieu, my friend :jny next letter wiH’conduct you 
with me to the top of ^nai. 


LETTER LIII. 

Departure for Sinai—Ice and Snow—Chapel dedicated to the Pro¬ 
phet Elijah—^Top of Sinai—Ruins of Churches—Mosques — 
Cltl\ of the Rocklin which Moses was placed till the Glory of 
the Lord passed by—Mount St. Catherine—Return to the Monas¬ 
tery—Valley of Rephidim—Mould of the Golden Calf—Rock 
from which Moses produced Water—Excavations formed by the 
Water in the Rock—Excursion in the Desert surrounding Horeb 
and Sinai—Preparations for Departure—Last Conversation with 
the Superior.' 


Cairo, March 27th, 1835. 

Mr journey in the Desert, my dear friend, hcd so fa¬ 
tigued me, und my legs were so stid* from the position in 
which I was obliged to keep them while upon my dro¬ 
medary, that I could not walk without great difficulty. 
After some days’ rest at the monastery, I could not think 
without apprehension that, to reach Sinai, I had yet to 
climb steep rocks, without the slightest tr^ce of a road. 
However, I mustered courage, and determined to con¬ 
quer all ob.stacle.s, even though I were obliged to climb 
by the aid of my hands. On the 1st of March, at day¬ 
break, I set cut for the holy mountain, accompanied by 
a monk, an Arab, and my janissary. ■ < ^ 

The ascent commences about four-hundred paces from 
ihe monastery. It is extremely rough, steep, and 
impre fatiguing, inasmuch as it is composed, in a manner, 
•f Hoiking but slabs of foliated porphyry and sharp frag- 
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mcnts of rocks. We had, r^oreover, to encounter heaps 
of ice ; and the snow, in sor.M places, was so deep that 
it was a real labour for us toVdear a passage through it. 
After ascending for an hour, I could go no farther. Not¬ 
withstanding the severity*of the*weather, and a very cold* 
wind which Was blowing, I was ^thed in perspiration, 
so that I was glad to have* recourse to the snow to cool 
and refresh me. Never do I recollect to have felt siush 
lassitude. Howe^r* the recollections, the thoughts, of 
my faith came to my succour ; they preventetl me from 
3 'ielding to the feeling of my weakness, and my efforts 
increased in proportion to the obstacles. 

All around us looked dull and dreary ;*a1I was solitude 
and silence : not a trace of verdure upon the blocks of 
granite that rose above the ice and snow by which we 
were surrounded. 

Midway we came to a chapel dedicated to the prophet 
Elijah, and in whicH is the cave where he lodged, after 
journeying forty days and fort^ nights unto Horeb, the 
mount of God. 

‘‘ And he came thither,” says th«i Scripture, “ unto a 
cave, and lodged there; and behold the word of the Lord 
came unto him, and he said unto him, What doest thou 
here, Elijah ? * 

“ And he said. I have been very jealous for the Lord 
God of-hosts ; for the children pf Israel have*forsaken 
‘ thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, an^ slain thy 
prophets with the sword ; and I, even 1 only, am left, 
and they seek my life to take it away. 

“ And he said, Go forth and stand upon the mount 
before the Lord. And 6ehold the Lord passed by, and a 
great and strqng wind rent the mountains, and break in 
pieces the rocks before the Lord ; but the Lord was not 
in the wind :,andaafter the wind an earthquake ; but the 
Lord was not in the earthquake. 

And after the earthquake a fire, but the Lord was 
not in t-be'fire : and^after the fire a still small voice. 

“ And it was so, when Elijah heard it, that he wrapped 
hifface iti his mantle, and went out, and stood in the 
entering of the cave ; and behold there came a voice 
unt(^ him and said, What does thou here, Elijah ? 
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And he said, I have beej$ very jealous for the Lord 
God oft hosts : because theAchildren of Israel have for¬ 
saken thy covenant, throy .i down thine altars, and slain 
thy prophets with the sword ; and I, even I only, am left, 
and they seek my life to take iraway.’' (I Kings xix.) 

I know not, my dear friend, whether it has ever been 
the lot of any of those scholars and men of science, who 
have the misfortune to neglect, to despise, the important 
science of salvation, and to prefer to ii the vain knowledge 
upon which pride feasts itself, that knowledge which can 
be of service for a few moments only in the rapid course 
of life—I know not, I say, if it has ever been their lot 
to climb Mount Horeb, to visit the cav'j of Klijah, with 
Bible in hand, to read there the words which I have just 
placed before you, and to confront them with the present 
state of the surrounding scene, with the rent mountains, 
with the rocks cloven, broken in pieces, thrown down ; 
but if such has been their lot, if indifference or incredu¬ 
lity has left ever so little honesty and sincerity at the 
bottom of their soul, I doubt if, after reading this pas¬ 
sage—if, after such confrontation, they can help paying 
homage to the truth, by exclaiming :— 

Yes, the Lnrd hath passed by ; 

And a great and strong wind hatii rent the mountains, 
and broken in pieces the rocks before the Lord ; 

And after the wind an earthquake ; 

And aftepthe earthquakes fire.' 

The astonishment, the awe, which seized me at so 
grand a sight, was succeeded by an agreeable surprise. 
Before the chapel of the prophet, amidst bare and sterile 
rocks, we saw a magniheent cypress majestically lifting 
its head to the height of forty feOt at least. As I was 
very weary, I rested myself for a moment at its foot. 

From the cave of Elijah we contir>'ied pur arduous 
ascent over the snow, against a north wind, which blew 
with violence* At length, the sight of the venerable 
summit revived my courage, and seetned to impaft new 
strength. In another hour, all my wishes were gratified. 
My soul, in the transports of a joy which effaced ItM 
impressions of the long fatigues of the journey, forgot 
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the entire world, to dw^I deliciously upon these 
thoughts:— \ , 

“ I acn on that sacred tnou^ where the Lord came to 
Moses in a thick cloud, ‘ that the people might hear when 
the Lord spoke with him, and believe him for ever on, 
those very r^cks where, ‘ in the morning there were 
thunders and lightnings, ^nd a^ick cloud upon the 
mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud 
on that Sinai, wh<ish<‘ was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon it in hre, and the smoke thereof 
ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount 
quaked greatly on that Sinai, wh^’e, ‘when the voice 
of the trumpet w^a^ed louder and louder, Moses spake 
and God answercn him by a voice.”^ (Exod. xix.) 

And, overcome with religious awe, I knelrdown: my 
lips were pressed to the hoi}' rock, and long did 1 remain 
prostrate, adoring in silence the infinitely merciful God, 
who, out of love ter Israel, had deigned to come down 
from the heavens to Sinai, to give his law : and, after 
humbly thanking Him for the continual blessings with 
which his bounty had accompanied my pilgrimage, with 
uncovered head, my hand upon my heart, and m 3 ' eyes 
uplifted to heaven, 1 pronounced aloud those^words which 
he spake : “ I am the Lord thy God,” &c. Not a sound 
interrupted rgy voice, which was wafted over the rocks 
of tha t pr ofound solitude : all nature seemed ttf listen i 
silence to the oracles of'its divine Author ! • 

On the summit of Sinai are seen the ruins of two 
Christian churches, one of which was called the church 
of the Transfiguratityi- There is also a mosque erected 
by the Turks in honour'of the lawgiver of the Hebrews, 
for whom they entertain such veneration that they never 
call the mountain by any other name than Gibel Mousa, 
which signifies th^ mountain of Moses. 

But of ail‘the objects which the aspect of Sinai pre* 
sents to the astonished .eye, none strikes it^ore forcibly 
tha*n tha^'which reminds the spectator of the following 
passage in Exodus v— 

^ And Moses said unto the Lord.Wherein shall 

it tie known here that 1 and thy people have found grace 
in thy sight ? Is it not in that thou goest with us ? So 

• 22 * 


in 
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shall we be separated, I ancT thy people from all the 
people iha arc on the face ^ the earth. 

** And the Lord said untf Moses, I will do this thing 
also that thou hast spoken ; for thou hast found grace 
in my sight, and I know ^hee by name. 

“ And he said, I beseech thee, show me the glory. 

“ And he said, I wiKvjnake aU my goodness pass before 
thee, and 1 will proclaim the name of the Lord before 
thee ; and will be gracious to whom will be gracious, 
and will show mercy on whom I will show mercy. 

And he said, Thou cansl not see my face : for there 
shall no man see me'and live! 

“ And the Lord said. Behold thet'e is a place by me, 
and thou shall stand upon a rock. ' 

‘‘And it'Shall come to pass, while my glory passeth 
by, that I will put thee in a clift of the rock ; and will 
cover thee with my hand while I pass by.” (Exod. 
xxxiii. 16— 22.) 

Now, niy dear friend, this clift in the rock in which 
Moses was put, where the'hand of the Lord covered him 
till his glory passed by, subsists to this day ; it is still 
easy to be recognised four thousand years after the cir¬ 
cumstance recorded by the inspired historian. There is 
not a traveller but may see it : my. eyes have seen, have 
contemplated it, and my mind, in unison wjth my heart, 
paying h'Dinage to the veracity of the holy Stnolures, 
thanked heaven for the privilege of being permitted to 
take a close view of that which for so many others must 
be an object of faith. 

The ruins of the churches hav.e somewhat raised 
the borders of the “ clift,but they are easily distin¬ 
guished from the rock, which is a very hard granite. I 
entered it, and remained there some time; and with a 
stout hammer it took me nearly half an hour to break off 
a few small fragments.» 

1 had carried with me an excellent telescope, and 
reckoned upon the pleasure of exploring the wide-ex¬ 
tended prospect. I committed thi^ instrumenl for a 
few minutes to the care of the monk who accompanMd 
me. While 1 was engaged in knocking off the bits of 
granite, he was curious to see what was inside, and em- 
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ployed force ; the lenses v^re broken, so that it was to¬ 
tally useless. You must h^e been in a similar,position 
to that in which I found iny\^f, to be able to conceive 
the vexation which this accident occasioned me. It 
affected me the more betause IJiad no means of repairing 
the mischieC , 

Opposite to Sinai is Mount St. Catherine, whose sum¬ 
mit, loftier than any of that chain of mountains, ri.ses to 
•the height of 8,452.fcet above the level of the Red Sea. 
A rock is there to be seen on which, it is said, there is 
the impression of the body of the saint, which lay there 
for several centuries. It is frequently visited by Russian 
and Greek pilgaimf, and sometimes evqp by women. I 
must have sacrificed a day had I gone thither. The bad 
state of the roads, worse than those which I* had already 
traversed, the cold, the ice, the snow, the wind, all con¬ 
tributed to induce me to relinquish the design. 

I passed three hours on Sinai, and, like the apostles on 
Tabor, Lord, said I, it is good to be here, and 1 would 
fain have pitched a tent there; My guide and the good 
monk apprized me that we must think of returning. 
Several times they had to repeaf this warning, and 1, 
falling once more on my knees, promised God to be 
faithful to him, vowtd to have no other gods before 
him,” and w,e departed. ' 

It haj taken us four hours to asceno : we performed 
the descent in three. •! aTiveefat the monastery much 
less fatigued than I had expected. 

Next morning, at ei^^t o’clock, I went down from the 
convent with the nr\pnk who was directed to accompany 
me. He took me to thte valley of Rephidim, to the place 
of the Temptation, as it is called, to show me the mira¬ 
culous rock*, from which Moses caused water to gush 
forth by striking it with his rod. 

“And airthe congregation of the children of Israel 
^'ourneyed from the wilderness of Sin, a^er their jour- 
nfiys, according tc^he commandment of the Lord, and 
pitchSef in Rephidim ; and there was no water for the 
people to drink. 

"“Wherefore the people did chide with Moses, and 
said, Give us water that vve may drink. And Moses said 
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unto thcTi, Why chide you with me ? Wherefore do ye 
tempt the Lord ? { 

“ And the people thirst there for water; and the 
people murmured against Moses, and said, Wherefore is 
tjiis that thou hastbroughjt us up out of Egypt, to kill 
us and our children and our cattle with thirst ? 

And Moses cried-tointo the Lord, saying. What 
shall I do unto this people ? they be almost ready to 
stone me. • 

“ And the Lord said unto Moses, Go on before the 
people, and take with thee of the elders of Israel; and 
thy rod wherewith thou smotest the river take in thine 
hand and go. . ^ 

“ Behold I will stand before thee there upon the rock 
in Ploreb, and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall 
come water out of it that the people may drink. And 
Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel. 

And he called the name of the place Massah, (that is, 
temptation,) and Meribah, (chiding or strife,) because of 
the chiding of the childr«i of Israel, and because they 
tempted the Lord, saying, Is the Lord with us or not ?’’ 
(Exod. xvii.) 

By the way we stopped at a rock, in which my guide 
showed me a hole that, he said, is, aocording to tradition, 
the mould of the golden calf, cast by Aaron for the 
Israelites ‘while Moses was on Sinai. Father^Sicard, 
who examined this holb very closely, and measured all 
its proportions, expressly says that he remarked in it the 
figure, not of an entire calf, but of the head with the 
muzzle and the horns ; and it is true that even to this 
day you may perceive some resemblance to it. But one 
serious objection, that gives rise to doubts on this point, 
which to me appears very reasonable, is that this pre¬ 
tended mould, hollowed out of granite, being three feet 
in diameter, and as muth in depth, we must suppose 
that the entirCr calf had the colossal proportions of an 
elephant, an inference that would scarcely harmonize 
with the Scripture account. 

The rock which tradition designates as that frow 
<frhich Moses caused water to burst forth presents charac- 
tbrs of truth far more striking. I know not that I have 
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ever seen in my life moiwments verifying, in a more 
convincing manner, the fa^s of antiquity which they 
commemorate. Figure to }\|^seir, upon a dry, sterile 
soil, destitute of plants of every kind, and in the envi¬ 
rons of which not a droji of water is to be found—hgur^ 
to yourself, I say, a prodigious bio^k of granite, fourteen 
or fifteen feet high, ten wMe, and fifty at least in circum¬ 
ference, detached from the mountain, and lying in the 
valley, among (?thef considerable fragments of rocks, 
which in the course of ages the hand of'Time has 
loosened and hurled down., 

“ This rock,^’ savs a traveller who has visited the spot, 
and whose philofcjniic opinions leave naroom to suspect 
him of a wish toTavour revelation, “ this rock haj, in its 
vertical surface, a gutter about ten inches wifle, and three 
and a half deep, crossed by ten or twelve channels about 
two inches deep, formed by water resting on the softest 
part of this block,'which the monks and the Arabs call 
the ‘Rock of Moses.’ ” 

This description, I admit is'perfectly correct; except¬ 
ing that the words in the softest jpart are inaccurate. 
The block, on the contrary, is so hard all over, that, after 
redoubled blows for a whole hour, we cpuld scarcely 
break off a few smaR fragments : the hammer that we 
used was of iron, and very strong ; it was, nevertheless, 
bent,.£i'3jn the re.sistance it met with. • 

A more remarkable* circumslRnce, not mentioned by 
the author whom I havp just quoted, is that to this day 
the spot where this rock stands is called by the Arabs 
Massal and Meribab, names nearly the same as those of 
Massah and Meribah, 'assigned to it' in the Hebrew 
Scripture, aqd signifying strife and temptation. 

The Hedouinrs attribute a miraculous virtue to the ex¬ 
cavations which ^e water has formed in the granite of 
the rock ; tfiey lay upon them fhe grass which they go 
'far and near to collect,Jbefore they give it their camels 
wfteiijlJidse animai»are ailing. 

On my return to the monastery, when 1 had to place 
iTQr'self in the ring of the rope by which one is hoi.<ited 
up, I could not suppress the same apprehensions that I 
hat^ felt on the first day—apprehensions which were re- 
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newed whenever I had oc^'sion to ascend or descend. 
If the man who turns the vvfndlass to which the rope is 
attached were to let go, ifr^the rope were to break, or if 
you did not hold fast, or should happen to faint, it would 
be all over with you. ' * 

1 spent part of the 3d in exploring the desert sur¬ 
rounding Mount Horeb and Sinai—a desert formerly 
inhabited by thousands of anchorites. I was accompanied 
by Father John of Cephalonia, my k'sual guide, and 
Father Neophyte of Candia : the latter understood Greek 
only, and unluckily neither o^ them was capable of satis¬ 
fying me on the points that most interested my curiosity. 
I should have been glad to learn,fror'i their lips the 
minutest details tending to make me Setter acquainted 
with a land of wonders, which exhibits in everything so 
strange a character; but I could obtain from them no 
more than what is related by most of the Christian tra¬ 
vellers, and was obliged to content myself with noting 
my own particular imprcssion.s. I had already observed 
those masses of scattered rocks, and those mother-rocks, 
from which they were detached, cloven and ready to 
suffer other masses still more enormous to escape from 
their bosoms : and, contemplating them anew, anew 1 
found myself filled with awe. Alf'around me produced 
feelings of melancholy and terror. Silent beside the two 
monks, who themselves surveyed with emotion thfft 3cene 
to which, nevertheless, their eyes'were accustomed, me- 
thought I was witnessing the first throes of that convul¬ 
sion of Nature, which, as the sacred Scriptures inform us, 
will mark the last days of the world-: and, to banish the 
terrors excited by this idea, I had need to recollect that 
the glory of the Lord had passed there; that there it had 
been manifested to Israel; that there had been published 
the holy law ; that there, amidst the fearful Qoncomitants 
of that promulgation, liglitnings had made the mountains 
smoke, and rest their bowels. 

1 then climbed the Horeb, and tarried a long tipie on 
the spot where Moses is said to have stood when he saw 
the burning bush. The prospect from that poirft is ad¬ 
mirable, and not to be compared with any other. 1 had 
my left Mount Sinai, majestically lifting its sacred 
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summit to the skies; about ^If a league below me, in a 
deep and narrow valley, 1 olhetd, as though at my feet, 
the fortress of the monaster\|f the Transfiguration, the 
despair of the Arab, who cov«ts what it contains, while 
measuring with disappcfinted iook the walls which to* 
him are inaccessible; farther off, ^ the garden of the 
convent, my eye fell upem the lofty cypresses, whose 
verdure rendefs the bare rocks surrounding the monas- 
klery, and projecting riieir enormous flanks into the Desert, 
still more dreary : on the right, the view extended over 
the country, traversed by tl^e children of Israel when they 
came to Mount Sinai ; over the plain in which they 
encamped when fiod gave his law lo>Moses ; and, beyond 
that plain, covered with yellow and withered pushes, 
over the vast amphitheatre of mountains by'which it is 
bounded. 

Seated on the rock, I gave free scope to my thoughts : 
memory rapidly rcN^ewed both the miracles of the loving 
kindness of God to his people, and the prodigies of in¬ 
gratitude of that same gross atid carnal-minded people : 
n^ver had I so strongly felt the egormity of the back- 
slidings of Israel, which turned to idolatry at the foot of 
these mountains. I saw amidst the camp tliE sacrilegious 
altar erected by Aarcfn ; 1 saw the abominable idol, and 
the victims, «nd the holocausts offered to it; and the 
muItiU’/^e forgetting the Lord, wjio had deliveVed them 
' from the bondage of E)(ypt, some sitting down to eat and 
to drink, others joining jn senseless rejoicings, in impure 
dances. I beheld Moses hastily descending from Sinai, 
breaking the tables ef the law in the transports of a holy 
indignation, and the sons of Levi, arnied with swords, 
passing and^repassing through the camp, from gate to 
gate, slaying, every man, his brother, his companion, his 
neighbour ; I heafd the cries of the guilty falling beneath 
their strokes. And, at the same*,time that 1 recognised 
In this spectacle the justice of the divine vengeance, I 
was cqtjn/ounded at*4he excessive blindness and ingrati¬ 
tude which could •overlook the most signal, the most 
recent, benefits ; and, in order to understand so strange 
a mystery, 1 felt impelled to fall back upon myself, to 
soupd the wickedness of my own heart, till 1 was forced 
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to acknowledge that, atill n^re ungrateful, after favours 
not le8S*signal conferred bj^'the Lord, it had but too often 
adored strange gods, ihe^ds whom the world adores ; 
happy to have found, on the day of my repentance, in 
<tlie hands of the Leviles'of the*new law, instead of the 
sword that slays, the cross of my Saviour, his mercy, 
and my pardon. " 

On the 4th, my camels having arrived, 'i occupied my¬ 
self almost exclusively with preparatiobs for my depart¬ 
ure. In the morning, I went to the chapel of the burn¬ 
ing bush, and then passed a few moments before the tomb 
of St. Catherine. The monks were performing the ser¬ 
vice. While at niy prayers, my attention was diverted 
by an »ngeiic voice, whose sweet and narmonious tones 
formed a striking contrast with the singing of the other 
ecclesiastics. I thought that 1 could discover in its exe¬ 
cution the style of the Italian school, favoured by a sup¬ 
ple and sonorous organ ; and I was' the more struck by 
it, because nothing is more uncommon among the Greeks 
of these countries. On leaving the church, I asked one 
of the Fathers who M'as the singer that had so delighted 
me. “ There he is,’’ replied he, pointing to a person a few 
paces from us. “ But,'’ added he, with some asperity, 
‘‘he had better hold his tongue, ot conform to the cus¬ 
tom of the community for divine service.*’ Now, you 
must know, my dear fi;k‘nd, to judge from wh»t- I have 
heard, it is^he custom of the community to sing with a 
nasal twang, which has a most disagreeable effect. I made 
an effort of politeness to avoid showing that I was of a 
different opinion. 

In the evening, I took lea%'e of the community, nearly 
all the members of which were assembled. Their num¬ 
ber is from forty-five to fifty: among them are several 
from seventy to eighty, years old, but»who, are so hale 
and healthy that they, appear to be scarcely forty: the 
oldest is ninely-six, and shows ail the vigour of youth. 
So excellent is his sight that he readsrwithout spteijtacies, 
and, in the duties which he performs, he is a model of 
MMivity and punctuality to his brethren. This souQd- • 

8 eSs of constitution arises not only from the tranquillity, 
le simplicity, the regularity of life, observable i^ all 
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these communities, but alsa from the purity of the air 
which is breathed in these prtl. Some of the Ji'athers, 
however, have rather exagg^K|(ed notions on this sub¬ 
ject ; they assured me that if a person infected with the 
plague were to enter th#ir house, he vvould not commu-, 
nicate the dnease to any of its inmates. 1 know not 
wJiether they have ever n'Ade the experiment. My in¬ 
credulity betrSyed itself in a smile, which only ex- 
(fited pity. For'llitJ rest, all of them accepted in the 
kindest manner the expression of my gratittide for the 
hospitable attentions which J had received from them. 

In a last conversaUon with the superior, after having 
more particular^ expressed my thanks ■to him, I ven¬ 
tured to ask two or three, questions of interest co,ncern- 
ing h is community. I had read somewhere dr other that 
there is an Aiabic printing-office in the convent: I in¬ 
quired if this was the case, but he replied that the state¬ 
ment was erroneous*. I adverted to the considerable 
expense that must be occasioned by the keeping up of 
.so many buildings belonging' to the monastery, the 
church, with its thirty chapels, thcir,ornamcnts, &c.; and 
I declared my astonisliment that he could provide for 
everything. He entered complaisantly intej the detail of 
the numerous resources afforded him by the devotion to 
St. Catherine, a devotion universally prevalent among the 
Greeks-, be told me that donation^ arrived from'very re¬ 
mote countries, even from India ; and, after « long enu¬ 
meration, he added, witU cmptiasis : “ Our walls might 
be of gold, if we had all that the piety of our brethren has 
sent us, and that tht? vic^Icnce of the Arabs has wrung 
from us.” He related to me, on this occasion, that very 
jccently, before Mchcmel Ali seized the throne of Egypt, 
the monastery was exposed to daily vexations, from 
which very often t4ie monks themselves suffered not less 
than I heir funds. Severql fell victiiijs to their devotedness 
to lUo interests of the house, and are consiekered as mar¬ 
tyrs ; tl«h- remains STe deposited in a particular chapel. 

The monks makc’no charge whatever for the hospi- 
' tality whiSh they afford to pilgrims and travellers, but 
they reckon upon a donation, and I have not heard that 
in this expectation they haye ever been disappointed. 
VOL. II.—23 
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On writing tny name in th^trangera’ book, I put down 
my tribute, much lesa in c^formity to the custom than 
from a deep sense of the^ktientionsy the civilities, and the 
respect which had been paid me. 


Letter liv; 

.c 

Departure from the Monastery of St. Catherine—Brutality of thcr 
Janissary lb a poor Bedouin—Camel-Drivers—Hurricane—Re¬ 
markable Echo—Indisposition—The Red Sea—Loss of a Cru¬ 
cifix—Passage across the Arm of the Sea opposite to Suez— 
Mahometan Pilgrims going to Mecca—Official Phenomenon 
called Mirage—Arrival at Cairo—Departure t>f the Caravan for 
Mecca—The Camel. 


Cairo, March 30, 1833. 

I LEFT the monastery of the Transfiguration very erfrly 
in the morning of the 5th of March, and not without re¬ 
gret. Father John of Cephalonia, and Father Neophyte 
of Candia, from whom I had already received so many' 
marks of kindness, insisted on doing me the honour to 
accompany me to the distance of a league from 'flie con-, 
vent. 

No sooner had I loosed the' rope by which I was let 
down, than 1 was surrounded by Bedouins begging alm.s. 
To get rid of the most importunate of them, Mahomet, 
my janissary, gave him a thump on the head. I warmly 
reproved him for it, and ordered him, by way of repara¬ 
tion, to carry himself a few pieces of money, in my name, 
to the person whom he had struck : *lie hesitated for a 
moment, huj;_ finally obeyed. 

The same camel-drivers who hgd brought, me v.'erQ 
there, and eagerly offered their seryice.s to take''f‘iie back. 
They had become attached to me during the fogner 
Murney, and would have been much vexed if others'^’ho* 
NiO Applied to me had been cho.sen in their stead. I gave 
\thetn the preference the mere willingly, because, setting 
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aside the annoyance occas'ianed at first by their everlast¬ 
ing clack—a fault which, as a have told you, oiiq finds in 
all the Arabs—1 had every re.; vn to be satisfied with their 
conduct. They persuaded me to take for the return an¬ 
other and a longer rout#, but, according to them, a bettef 
than that by'which we had come ta Mount Sinai. I soon 
began to think that I shcfUld not have so much cause to 
congratulate nHysclf upon the change as they pretended : 
rocks, stones, santi,‘a few camels wandering about in quest 
of a scanty subsistence—this was all that wtf saw during 
the first days. , 

The 6th was a very harassing day. We proceeded 
ten leagues dirSctly^in the teeth of a most furious wind. 

I had the greate^it difFiculty to keep my seal on^my dro¬ 
medary, and my hat was torn to tatters. Mahomet, not¬ 
withstanding his skill, had like to have been dismounted, 
and for a time I thought that we should not be able to^ 
resist the violence of the hurricane. It was still worse in 
the evening, when I attempted to pitch my tent: ten 
times it was blown away, antt carried to the distance of 
Qorty or fifty jiaces ; nor did I sucj^eed in fixing it at last 
till I retired under the shelter of a rock, at some distance 
from the place chosen by my people on, account of the 
bushes. To incrcas’e our di.scamfort, it was impossible 
either for them or me to make a fire. It was not till the 
nigKt wws far advanced that thc^gaJe abated. • 

Next morning, on* awaking, great was* my surprise 
when, having called my Bedouins, I heard an echo—the 
very finest, perhaps, tliat ever struck my car—repeat my 
words most dislinatly. It gave me the greater pleasure, 
inasmuch as the effect was wholly unexpected, and, in¬ 
stead of cajoling my men a .second time, I began to cry in 
the joyousness of my heart: “ Jesus ! Mary ! Joseph !” 
And the echo,Repeating the slightest inflexion of my 
voice, responded, “ Jesus ! MiW I Joseph !” 

, Transported with‘delight to near a Mussulman rock 
keep chorus, an«l wishing to prolong so exquisite a 
pleasure, I commenced the Salve Regina at the top of 
4hy voice, and sang it from beginning to end ; the echo 
singing along vvith me, and sending my words afar over 
t^e Desert, with admirable fidelity. My Bedouins lis- 
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tened in silent astonishinf?nt^ they seemed to share my 
ecstasy,-and that they mig^t not interrupt it, instead 
of coming to me, they w*!tfed patiently until I rejoined 
them. ^ 

On the 9th, I felt much more fatigued than usual. I 
was afraid that I shoiil'd not be able to proceed, but be 
obliged to halt before the accustomed hour, It was only 
with great exertion lliat I reached the, place where we, 
were to pass the night. My people lok no time in pre¬ 
paring my tent : I had a paroxysm of fever, with palpi¬ 
tation of the heart. Approhe.isive lest I should be inca¬ 
pable of continuing my journey, m,y mind was filled 
with anxiety : I sorrowfully asked myjielf what would 
become of me, if I were to grow worse, if I were to be 
laid up, far from all assistance, left alone to the mercy of 
a few Arabs, amidst a desert. Then remembering me of 
our Fatherwho is in heaven, I returned to better thoughts; 
I adored his holy will, I committed myself with confi¬ 
dence to his hands, and he granted me the grace to com¬ 
prehend that, for a monk whom his vows have for ever 
sejiarated from the warld, there is not less happiness, 
and there may be more glory, in dying on pilgrimage 
upon the sand of a desert than in yielding up his soul 
upon slraAv and ashes, amidst the attentions and the 
prayers of his surrounding brethren. Night brought 
some rest: at dawn the fever had ceased ; I found my 
strength recruited, and gave orders for our departure. 
In the afternoon, at a moment when, engrossed by the 
recollections of the preceding day, I was thinking of 
anything but what was before me, Lperceived the Red Sea, 
which I supposed to be yet at a great distance. To my 
heart this sight was like dew' to the dry and parched 
soil; it refreshed, it soothed it; my pains were lightened, 
and the day’s journey was performed Svith» much less 
difiiculty than I had expected. 

Very early on the following morning, I took two of 
my Bedouins, and, armed to the teeth, I set oilt'with 
them, impatient to reach the sea-shore that same day. J 
directed Mahomet, who was to come after me with 
»e camels, to wait for me at the Springs of Moses, where 
1 Iptended to rejoin him, and <to pass the night. 'Hie 
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sand fatigued our beasts l^cegdingly ; in some places 
they sank up to the middle of the leg ; we nevertheless 
arrived betimes at the shore.* I immediately alighted, 
and hastened to pick u^ the finest shells. At the mo¬ 
ment of starting again, 1 misSed the crucifix which { 
constantly carried about me. Hall I left it behind, in 
the morning,^when pacliing up my baggage ?—had I 
/iropped it by tlje way?—had it been stolen?—I knew 
not what to thiniv. 1 could not help feeling this loss 
very severely : it affocled me to such a degree as to make 
me forget everything elscs For qpany years it was at 
the foot of this srucifix that 1 poured forth all my 
troubles ; it wa^.my support in illness, fny dearest com¬ 
panion in travel, my comfort, my liappipess.* I had 
frequently lost, but always recovered it; and the last 
time, having left it at the Holy Sepulchre, it had been 
sent after me to J^a. On the present occasion, I had 
the less hope of seeing it again, as 1 might have dropped 
it in the sands, and it might, pei haps, have already fallen 
into the hands of some Arab. I lost no time in rejoining 
the Bedouins of njy caravan. I •called them together 
around me, and informed them of the loss that 1 had 
sustained ; adding, that my crucifix was not of gold, as 
some might have imagined ; that, not supposing any of 
them capable of stealing it, I should send in search of it, 
but thaf, if it were ,not found, I should know what 
measure I had to take. After this address,! despatched 
the one in whom I had most confidence, with orders to 
follow the track which we had taken, to go back to the 
spot where my tent"had been pitched, and thence to pro¬ 
ceed to Suez, where I would wait for him. He immedi¬ 
ately set oift, taking with him water and provisions for«» 
two days. 

Scarcely was fie gone before ^ young negro who tra¬ 
velled with us came and earnestly solicited permission to 
accompany him, and to assist him in th6 search. This 
application appeared extraordinary ; less than that would 
h^ve su^ced to awaken my suspicions. I might, in my 
tArn, have asked his permission to examine his pockets ; 
but 1 deemed it more Christian-like to give him his 
sh&re of the provisions, asd to let him go: from thst . 

23* 
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moment, however, 1 had jio ^'Oubt that 1 should recover 
my crucifix. 

We passed the night the Springs of Moses, where 
we found, as on our former visit^a great number of Be¬ 
douins. The weather was dreadful ; we had wind and 
rain for the greatest part of the night. 

At daybreak, the camel-drivers who had charge of my 
baggage started, by my direction, to majfe the circuit of, 
the isthmus by land ; while I, to spare tvvo hours’ journey, 
resolved to cross the arm of the sea opposite to Suez. 1 
luckily met with a bark ladet. with skins full of water, 
which was going to the town, but she lay at some dis¬ 
tance from the sl.ore, and could not appi^Dach any nearer. 
I was obliged to submit to be carried on board. The 
Arab.s, concluding from my dromedary that I was a per¬ 
son of distinction, and reckoning in consequence upon 
..a handsome bakschisch, gladly took me upon their 
shoulders, and carried me in triumph through the water, 
shouting and singing wilh_ all their might, raising and 
lowering me, according to the cadence of their melody, 
and caring little whether, in these alternate movement.^, 
they plunged my clothes into the w’ater or not. You 
may judge how impatient 1 was to be released from their 
grasp ; indeed, I did not breathe freely till I was on 
hoard the bark. 

At Suez I found an extraordinary concourse «5f Maho¬ 
metan pilgrims, who had come thither to embark for Tor, 
and to proceed thence to Mecca.* The streets were en¬ 
cumbered with tents, camels, and baggage. The curious 
crowd was struck by my costu/ne'; several eyed me 
with a look of fear ; others kept pace with me for a 
longer or a shorter distance ; while some even followed 
me to the house of M. Manoula, agent to the East India 
Company, where I aligljt-ed, and vvherd I was received 
with great cordiality, c 

The Uedouift and the Negro who had gone in T'Carch of 
my crucifix had not arrived : I was oliliged to ^atrifice 
the following day in waiting for them.' In the mogiiqg, 
taking advantage of the ebb-tide, I went with iTiy hotfl, 
piy janissary, and two fishermen, to pick up more shells 
%pd beautiful sea-crabs on the Jbeach, which was left (>ry 
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by the receding water. Ir^e afternoon, my men arrived. 
They had had a very long excursion, following^s closely 
as possible, sometimes togethA*, at others separately, the 
traces of our camels ; and the negro, in one of the mo¬ 
ments when he was alone, Had been lucky enough I .0 
find upon the sand the object to*which I attached such 
value. This^al least was his story, which the Bedouin 
, had the good rvture to attest on the report of his com¬ 
panion. More incredulous myself, I put thp less faith in 
this account, as I had beforehand discovered the, combi¬ 
nation and its results : still, as ousuch occasions it may 
be dangerous ^ suffer the person who has forfeited his 
own esteem to perceive that he must’no longer reckon 
upon that of another, instead of revealing Jo him all that 
I thought, I chose rather to affect a belief in his honesty, 
and to punish him only by awarding to him no other 
recompense but tjianks, persuaded that the reproached 
of his conscience would not permit him to charge me 
with ingratitude. , 

Impatient to reach Cairo, I left Suez on the 13th, at 
four in the morning, and hastened our march as much as 
possible. One new circumstance alone struck me in 
this trip : this was the optical phenonttenon to which 
natural philosophers give the appellation of mirage, a 
phenomenon which produced upon me, as it docs upon 
all whd are unacquainted withvt, an extraordinary effect, 
that it is difficult to describe. On the 14tli, in the fore¬ 
noon, the sandy plaintifthe Desert, at a certain distance, 
appeared to be transformed into an immense and bound¬ 
less sea. As we advanced, the trees, the houses, the vil¬ 
lages, all the objects which rose at a distance above the 
surface of'the soil, seemed to float in this ocean, whos^ 
waters fled at our approach : and the illusion was so com¬ 
plete, so strong, so like reality, that, but for the aid of 
reflection, I could tiot possibly have guarded myself 
againsUthe erroneous impression made upon my senses. 
To tRe traveller^ harassed by fatigue, parched by the 
jheat o( the sun, and panting with thirst, this deceitful ap- 
'^earance sometimes becomes a cruel aggravation of his 
torments. A new Tantalus, he beholds what he takes to 
te water receding before*him with the more rapidity^ the • 
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more he exerts himself lojea^h it, in the hope of quench¬ 
ing his thirst. 

At length, on the iSthj^iftera march of sixteen hours, 
we arrived at Cairo. The whole_city was in commotion. 
It was the day of the departure of the great caravan for 
Mecca: there was universal rejoicing. The carpet which 
the capital of Egypt is accustomed to send annually to 
the tomb of the Prophet was carried in progession through 
the different quarters of the city ; and, everywhere, even 
at the gate by which we had to enter, the crowd was 
immense. My Janissj/iry, with his silver-nobbed cane, 
threatened to no purpose. We despaired of being able 
to proceed, when the Egyptian officer oq'guard, perceiv¬ 
ing our embarrassment, detached a few soldiers who 
cleared a passage for us. When we had got out of the 
crowd, I directed Mahomet to take the least frequented 
streets, but still it was not without dif^culty that we pro¬ 
ceeded to the monastery of the Franriscan Fathers. I 
had the good fortune to find there the Austrian vice- 
consul and numerous friends, who, glad to sec me again, 
congratulated me on ll>e succe.-^s of a journey in which 
they had taken a warm interest, and loaded me with 
tokens of civility and friendship. 

I will not conclude the account of my peregrinations 
in the De.se/i, withotit fixing your thoughts for a few 
moments on one of the wumlers of the divine gdodness, 
of which I have not yet treated ; but which, ever since 
my departure from Cairo, my grulitudc has not missed 
celebrating fora single day, and which will ever occupy a 
place among my fondest rccoliccli«ns.' It is the wonder 
exhibited by the camel to every one who has closely ob¬ 
served that animal, to every one who has had opportu¬ 
nity to study its destination, and to learn, were it only 
from the experience of a /ew days, of what importance it 
is to the people of the Ea.s't. Among all the species of 
animals subject to the will of man, there is not one 
which shows in a more striking manner that p'aternal 
Providence which has been pleased to proportion its gifi^ 
tq. human wants: to adapt the beasts of burden, theft 
their size, their strength, their way of life, in 
short, all their qualities, not exaepting even their colour, 
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to the countries for which^jiej^ are made, and to the dif¬ 
ferent purposes to which they are destined to bo applied. 
A hundred times, while thinklftg of the man who has the 
misfortune not to reco^ise the Author of all things in 
his works—a hundred times hftve I inwardly said : Oh"! 
if that man ^ould but see what I Tiave seen, how would 
he admire what I admire*! And, if ever so little of that 
Jight which enaj)les us to perceive causes in their effects 
were left in his mind ; if ever so little of that disposition 
of every upright and honest heart to love tnat which is 
good were left in his heart—how jvoiild he, at sight of 
the camel and its ii^nifold utility, turn from the wretched 
sophistries of a'^vair^and ungrateful scitnee, to lift him¬ 
self to God, to pay homage to his power, his^wisclom, and 
his goodness, to adore, to glorify, and to bless him ! 

Endued with the qualities most suitable to the climate 
in which he is placed, the camel is to the Arab a more 
inestimable treasure than the riches, the gold, and the 
silks of the East. Accordingly, the Arab calls him the 
holy, the sacred animal, and is attached to him with a 
fondness mingled with respect: he knows that without 
this servant he could neither clothe himself, nor travel, 
nor traffic, nor even live. “Figure to yourself,” says 
Buffon, “ a country without verdure, without water, a 
scorching sun, a sky ever serene, sandy p1ains,,mountains 
still more arid, over,which t'^e eye wanders without 
being able to descry any living object—a eSuntry inani¬ 
mate, and flayed, as it "were, by the winds—exhibiting 
nought but bone.s, loose scattered stones, rocks standing 
or overturned, a ( 1*080111 entirely bare, where trav^eller 
never rested in the shade, where nothing accompanies 
him, where nothing reminds him of living Nature ; an 
absolute solitude, a thousand times more awful than that 
of forests, for tre^s themselves aije beings to the man who 
finds himself alone ; more i.solated, more forlorn, more 
lost, in these limitless wastes, he everywhere sees space 
as hit^'^rave; the**light of day, more dismal than the 
slyides oj" night, returns only to show his nakedness, his 
iiSpotence, and to display to him the horror of his situa¬ 
tion, cut off by the abyss of immensity from the habita- 
blcearth ; an immensity vfhich he would in.rei*> 


attempt 
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to Iraverse-^for hunger, thirst, and scorching heat, divide 
all the jnoinents that are le!it him between despair and 
death. o 

“ And yet, with the assistance of the camel, the Arab 
has found means to pass»and t(f appropriate to himself 
these chasms of Nature, which afford him^ an asylum, 
insure his quiet, and maintain 'his independence.” 

And yet, with the assistance of the camel, the philoso¬ 
pher of the temperate climates or even b{ the cold regions 
of the north, relieved from the dread of cruel privations, 
of insurmountable obstacles, has been enabled to pursue 
his inquiries for the benefit of scicncg amid the burning 
sands of the Deiert And the rocks, of its mountains, to 
explore^remarkable places, to determine their position, 
to measure their extent, or to calculate their height. 

And yet, w'ith the assistance of the camel, for visiting 
»the sacred summits of mountains where the voice of God 
was heard of old, the humble pilgrim, frequently without 
any other resource than the tribute of charity which he 
has collected by the way, has been enabled to pursue the 
same tracks free fromtthc apprehension of being burned 
by the sun, or, after experiencing the torments of parch¬ 
ing thirst and consuming hunger, encountering a death of 
excruciating agony. 

And I, too, my dear friend, with the assistance of the 
camel, notwithstanding, the weight of years, -notwith¬ 
standing the-debility of a constilutiun worn down by the 
toils and troubles of a long agitated life—l,too, have been 
enabled happily to accomplish my pilgrimage, and to 
escape all dangers. 

If I were here to repeat to you m}’ good friend, what 
. has been written upon the camel by the most celebrated 
travellers, and even by such of them in whom the con¬ 
templation of the works, of the crealion-is least likely to 
awaken thoughts of the God by whom they exist, you 
would be surprised to see how, struck by the evidence of 
the gift, they have praised, extolled line bounty -ftf Pro¬ 
vidence which has placed so valuable a quadruped at the 
service of man. But I prefer laying before you what tas 
been said on the subject by one of the philosophers of 
Upr times, known for his hatred of Christianity and« its 
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doctrines ; you will thercMee with still greater astonish¬ 
ment how he has been fOTcet to speak—he,^ a writer 
whom the mere idea of God annoys ; who, lest he should 
awaken that idea in the mind of his readers, avoids the 
mention of Him, and ^et shows in spite of himself hoiw 
he is haunted by it, in the care which he takes to sub¬ 
stitute everywhere the flame of Nature for that of its 
Author, to ti'knsfer to the one the power and intelligence 
of the other; as tfthe word Nature, taken in an absolute 
manner in such a signification, were not the most absurd 
and the most senseless thftt exists in any language what¬ 
ever. ^ 

“ In those Ir&cts pf the Desert,'where the soil i.s rocky 
and sandy,” sa^s Volnoy, “the rains cause Ihp seeds of 
the wild plants to sprout, reanimate the fiushes, the ra¬ 
nunculuses, the wormwoods, the kalis, and form in (he 
bottoms spots upon which reeds and grasses spring forth; 
The plain then assumes a smiling look of verdure : it 
is the season of abundance for the cattle and their owner ; 
but, on the return of the he'at.s, everything is dried up, 
«and (he soil, dusty and of a grayis^ colour, affords nothing 
but dry stalks as hard as wood, which neither horses nor 
even goats can chew. In this state the Desert would be 
uninhabitable, and man would be forced to leave it, if 
Nature had not attached to it an animal with a constitu¬ 
tion as'strong and habits as ^ugal as the soil i.'i sterile 
and ungrateful—if sTie had not placed thiere the camel. 
No animal exhibits so marked and soexchisive an adap¬ 
tation to its climate ; one loould say that a phemkoi- 
TATED INTENTION ha§bee7ipleuscdto regulate the quali¬ 
ties of the one by those oj the other. Destming the camel 
to inhahit^i country where he should find but little foof'^ 
Nature has economized matter in his whole construction. 
She has not given to him the glumpne.ss of form either of 
the ox, or of the hocse, or of thp elephant: but, confining 
.him ((j what is strictly necessary, she Iws placed a small 
heall^vithout eaW at the end of a long, fleshicss neck ; 
she ha.« withheld from his legs and thighs every muscle' 
•not absolutely requisite for moving them ; lastly, she 
has given to Ids spare body only lho.se ve.ssels and ten¬ 
dons that are necessary for binding his frame together. 

* * 
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Sfu has furnished him with %^4trong jaw for masticating 
the hardest food, but, lest b^ should consume too much, she 
has made'his stomach smt^I and obliged him to ruminate. 

. She has provided his foot with a fleshy cushion, which, 
slipping upon mud, and bging UKht for climbing, allows 
him to travel only on a>dry, smooth, and sandy soil, like 
that of Arabia ; lastly, she has evidently destined him for 
slavery, by denying him every sort of defence against 
his enemies. Destitute of the horns of I4)e bull, the hoof 
of the horse, the tusks of the elephant, and the speed of 
the stag, what has the camel to, withstand the attacks of 
the lion, the tiger, or even the wolf? Hence, in order 
to preserve the sppeies, Nature hides him in the bosom 
of vast deserts, where the scantiness of the vegetation at¬ 
tracts no game, and the want of game keeps away vora¬ 
cious animals. It was requisite that the sword of the 
tyrant should drive man from the inhabited earth, in 
order to cause the camel to lose his liberty. In passing 
to the domestic stale he is become the means of dwelling 
on the most ungrateful soil . he alone supplies all the 
wants of his owners ; the milk of the she-camel feed.s^ 
the Arab fannly under the various forms of curd, cheese, 
and butter ; and, frequently his flesh, too, is eaten. Shoes 
and harness are made of his hide, garments and tents of 
his hair, lly his means heavy loads are conveyed from 
place to place. Lastly, when the earth refuses fo,''age to 
the hor.sc, so Vriluable to the Bedouin, the camel supplies 
the want by its milk, at the cost oX only a few stalks of 
brambles or wormwood, or some ))Oundcd date-kernels. 
Such is the importance of the camel for the Desert, that, 
were he to be withdrawn from it, the whole population 
of which he is the sole pivot would be banisltpd from it 
too.” 

Such are the observations on the camel of one who 
carefully kept aloof from his thoughts and his pen the 
very name of God, as loo alarming for his pride: and who. 
thought to deliver himself and to deliver others frotai all 
fear and from all remorse, by teaching that “ faith and 
hope are ideas w’ithout reality, the virtues of dupes; that« 
charity is an exaggeration, and prayer a corruption of 
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Grave and serious as is Rie cjmel when at a certain age, 
so playful and frolicsome is he when young. "We had 
one three weeks old, which followed its dam : it was full 
of fun, a real wag. We were excellent friends. It played 
with me, and I played vvith it. •When I tried to approach 
it, it would %kip away, and be gone in a moment : if I 
pretended not to notice ot* to drive it, the little creature 
would immediately come to provoke me. The dam was 
most attentive aifd'affectionate : while she was suckling, 
nothing in the world could have parted her from her 
young one, or made her stir : she sgiW nothing else ; she 
forgot hung<^r and thirst, in order to tend it. Witnessing 
every day these* denjonstratioiis of maternal love, how 
could 1 help excfaiming with a feeling of atjpiiration : 0 
providence of my God ! 

The dromedary differs from the camel only in this, that 
its form is lighter, its leg.s smaller, its hair finer. Mine, ■ 
like all of its species, in the long run, siirpas.ses in speed 
the he.st Arabian horse. While travelling, I was never 
tired of admiring him. Once, in order to quicken his 
p^ce, 1 was going to strike him, b«t my hand refused to 
obey. At the mere tone of my voice, he would kneel 
down that 1 might mount or alight with the greater ease. 
If I chanced to let fall my handkerchief or my prayer- 
book, or the bridle slipt from my hand, he would instantly 
stop of bis own accord till 1 hiyl got hold again of the 
latter, or till some one reached to me what I had dropped. 
Wishing to return expeditiously from the sea-shore to my 
caravan, I urged him more than usual ; he turned his 
head towards me and lopked at me with a faint cry, as if 
to apprize me that we had still a great way to go, and that 
if I made hipi move any quicker, it would be impossible 
for him to carry me to my destination. 

Morning %nd evening, when our camels were grouped 
around our caravan, 1 tpok pleasumein visiting and caress- 
'inethem ; but I always returned in preference to my 
white ^Komedary \thich laj’^ at the door of my tent. I 
deputed to no othef the care of feeding this faithful com- 
p^iion of my pilgrimage : it was I who gave him from 
time to time some of the beans which 1 had brought ex¬ 
pressly for him ; he knevvjmy voice, and seemed to un- 

voL. II.—24 
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deratand me; I paid hiriL pa|<icular attention, which he 
remarked, and for which ne appeared grateful. Though 
he could endure thirst nljch longer than myself, I fre¬ 
quently shared my water with him, heedless of the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining a fresh supj^y. He would drink, 
looking at me with eyes in which I fancied Vhat I could 
discover a sort of thankfulness. 1 have parted from him, 
and I must confess with regret; because'ho animal has 
reminded or ever will remind me mofe*forcibly of the in¬ 
finite goodness of Ood to man—that goodness which the 
philosopher, loilhou^ faith, without hope, without 
charity, stupidly attributes to Nature.^ 


LETTER LV. 

Journey to Upper Egypt—Return—Colonel Prokesch—Visit to 
Mehemet Alt—Execiiiionfrs—Massacre of the Mamelukes— 
Mosques of Cairo—The Koran—Corpus Christ! Day. 

w 

Cairo, Juqe 8,1853. 

1 HAV£ just come back from a long and arduous 
journey, a journey wholly unforeseen, and of which I had 
no thoughts when I last wrote to you. I have come 
from the extremities of Upper Egypt, the limits of the 
ancient Roman empire. I have been to the first cataract 
of the great river, and my farthest steps have touched 
Nubia. Twenty limes during this excursion 1 have 
wished to write to you ; twenty timer I have taken up 
the pen, and as often qj'y recollection of the absolute im¬ 
possibility of' transmitting my despatches to you has* 
caused me to lay it down again. *•* , „ 

On my return from Sinai, the essential object of my 
pilgrimage was fulfilled : 1 had seen the places deai*to 
HOy faith, and my heart was satisfied. I then thought 
only of returning to Europe with my recollections, and 
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with all the precious menrj^rials for Christian piety that 
I had been able to acquire, a^d of repairing to my monas¬ 
tery to bury myself there once^nore. 1 had even begun 
to make preparations for my departure, when an unex¬ 
pected circumstance caiTsed m(7ta suspend them, and t« 
defer the execution of my intenliohs. 

The Count d’Estourmtfl was liere for a few days, with 
Messieurs de ^ontaut, liis nephews. Having travelled 
through Greece aft(f part of Asia Minor, these gentlemen 
were making arrangements for visiting Upper Egypt: 
they proposed to me to actfompany^ them, and urged me 
to do so by all the,motives that extreme good nature, 1 
might even say frientl ship, could $flgge^A. I hesitated at 
first. A pilgrin?, a monk, unable at my to cast a 
look upon the future, without thinking of tlie necessity 
of making good use of the little time that is reserved for 
me in the secret decrees of Providence, in order to pre¬ 
pare myself for another journey, wliose success, of in¬ 
finitely greater importance, can alone insure the felicity 
to which I aspire ; for my participation in the above- 
mentioned plan, 1 could plead notiiing but the gratifica¬ 
tion of a curiosity perfectly reasonable in itself, to be 
sure, but perhaps less legitimate for me tixin for persons 
who have not entirely broken with the world, or bidden 
it farewell fof ever. These considerations raised scruples 
in my mind. Some pains werg taken to remove them, 
and, I must acknowlecrgc, successfully. WKh a superior 
understanding and extetksive attainments, M. cl’Estourmel 
combines the most amiable manners and exemplary piety. 
He remarked that ^he,opportunity was such as could 
never offer again ; he represented that Thebais, so inter¬ 
esting to the philosophic inquirer, is not less so to the 
Christian; that it reminds us of the heroes of Christianity 
not less thao of those of the pagan religions, and of our 
great God not less than of the absurd divinities of Egypt, 
{.suffered myself to be persuaded, and wrtit. 

1 iMve just visFfbd with him those Egyptian cities, 
most of which, after filling the pagan world with the 
r&own^f their grandeur, their power, their wisdom, and 
their arts, seemed doomed to oblivion,till modern Science 
Wfnt to awaken their glor^, slumbering under the dust 
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of ages. Dendera, Thebes, O&rnac, Luxor, Esn6, Edfou, 
Hermontis, Ombos, Syene, the isle of Philoe, &c., have 
successively shown to nf^ all that is curious, extraordi* 
nary, and magnihcenl, discovered in our days by the 
fnost celebrated Eurojjeaft traveflers in such of their mo¬ 
numents as Time has respected, or the relief of which it 
has spared. I have closely surveyed their astonishing 
ruins, the gigantic master-pieces of thpir architecture,, 
those colossal figures, those obelisks, tfiose palaces, those 
temples, those chapels, those lofty walls covered with 
inscriptions, basso-re,lievos, and paintings, those columns, 
those sphynxes, those hypogeums, thpse tombs, that be¬ 
speak conceptioi'is and ( irorts, of .vhich one would not 
conceive either the genii s or the strength of man to be 
capable. I have lodged, I have taken my meals, I have 
slept, in those subterraneous halls, beneath those sepul¬ 
chral vaults where lav the Phcraoh.s—those Pharaohs, 
who sought by all the means which their power afforded 
to insure the inviolabilit)’^ of their tombs, and whose 
tombs were, nevertheless, violated by greedy hands, 
whicJi rummaged their embalmed bowels in search cf 
lioardcd gold, and then scattered abroad their mutilated 
relics. 1 have even saluted that famed statue of Mera- 
non. so celebrated in history : I seated myself before 
sunrise or\his enormous knees, but in vain I solicited 
from him some of those harmonious .sounds, which, ac¬ 
cording to the ancient traditions, issued from his granite 
bosom ; and which, as Tacitus relates, were heard by 
Germanicus. 

My eyes, too, have wandered ,afai^ over tho.se deserts, 
which, in the first ages of the Church and even in the 
time of the persecutions, were peopled with cenobites 
and anchorets—over those deserts wdiere dwelt, in fasting, 
in mortification, in the apsterities of the'severest penance, 
the Pauls, the Hllarionsfthe Macariuses,the Pachomiuses, 
and their innu'merable di.sciples. I have penetrated into 
some of those caves, hollowed out here and there$ some 
by nature, others by the hands of the recluses, and which 
were so many cells for them. I have contemplated, wi^'h 
a satisfaction mingled with sadness, those ruins of mo¬ 
nasteries and of ancient churches j and especially these 
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arid sands, those rocks, the ^as^theatre whither thousands 
of Christians repaired, to devote long years of their life 
to the meditation of celestial fRings, to pray to God, to 
combat their passions, ^o puri^ their hearts, and to ex> 
hibit to the^most superstitious people on the face of tHte 
earth the wonderful sacrifices, and the virtues which the 
true religion capable of inspiring. 

• My intentio«,,lgt me tell you at once, is not to enter 
here into details, and to load this letter with long de* 
scriptions too foreign to my subject. That task belongs 
essentially to those who'write foi' science, and it has 
been already pe/formed by men of such eminent merit, 
that it will henc^fum«rd be illflicidf, to* surpass, perhaps 
even to equal ther WlieneVv i . oi. wisji to* acquire 
anything like a correct kno\viLMlg-3 of lipp rKgypt, turn 
to the works of the savunl'^ wlto accouipanied the French 
expedition to the. Kas* ; coiisiilt iho publications of a* 
.lomard, a Denon, a Champollion, and there you will find 
unrolled the vast picture of tjic things which I have seen 
and admired. ^ 

• Nevertheless, my dear Charlesfl^ .shall not quit this 
subject without declaring to you that, great as has been 
my admiration, the impression that I liave'inost.suddenly 
anJ most strongly felt, that which inoEl frequentl}" re¬ 
curred at the sight of the Egyptian icmples,i?.va' an im¬ 
pression of pain, of grief, of pit}*, produced 1^ the strange 
contrast between the magnificence, Iho majesty, of those 
incomparable edifices, rftul the vanity, the nothingness, 
of the absurd gods to whom they were erected, and who 
were adored in them. • 

The Egyptian who appears so great, when yo.i see him 
only in his'mightiest works, appears but what he is— 
petty, abject, stupid—when considered in the objects of 
the worshi|T to which those warks belong. No nation 
disparaged the Deity more ; notie so disgraced and de¬ 
graded humanity.,^More superstitious tRan the others, 
it wa^Rot content.wilh prostituting its worship to certain 
id.3l8 copimon to several nations, to -\pollo, to Mercury, 
td Bacchus, to the impure goddess ; with it the ibis, the 
ichneumon, the bull, the crocodile, the dog, the cat, a 
mftltitude of land or aquatic animals, according to Lucian 

24* 
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and Juvenal, plants and (rilirary vegetables, came in for 
their sh&re of divine honours. This extravagance, so 
deplorable, so criminal in the sight of him who has the 
happiness to know the true Go4 and feels how much it 
must offend Him—ihi? extravagance, I say,,was carried 
to such a length as to be ridiculed by the world, though 
itself idolatrous, and, what is particularity worthy of 
remark, pagan philosophy, less indifferent or less exclu¬ 
sively infatuated with the arts than that of our age, 
formed its judgment of the Egyptians, not so much from 
their monuments as from the disgraceful absurdities of 
their superstitions. ' , 

On my return to Cairo, I received testimonies of kind¬ 
ness anu friendship the more cordial, because a report 
had been circulated that I had fallen dangerously ill at 
Thebes. The good Franciscan Fathers, with whom I 
continued to lodge, vied with each other in their in¬ 
quiries concerning me, and in the expression of their joy 
at my safe return. The Otholic clergy, the vice-consul 
of Austria, and mor‘ of the consuls of the other nations,* 
came to congiatulafc iVie, and to lavish upon me demon¬ 
strations of interest wdiich deeply affected me. 1 could 
not have had a more agreeable surprise than to meet with 
colonel Chevalier von Prokosch, distinguished as a soldier, 
a diplomatfst, and an author ; whose German work, en¬ 
titled “ Recollections of'Egypt and A.^ia Minor,” has 
been extremely useful to me. The colonel is come to 
Egypt qn a particular mission* from the emperor of 
Austria to the viceroy ; and to this fortunate circum- 

mf 

stance fur me 1 am indebted for'the pleasure of making 
his acquaintance. 

My satisfaction was somewhat disturbed by the too 
speedy departure of M. d’Estourmel. I had Battered 
myself that his stay would be prolonged till* I could ac¬ 
company him on hisrcftirn to Europe. The daily inter¬ 
course which tiad subsisted betweeq us for nearly two 
months, his amiable disposition, and an entire con'fbrmity 

^ The vice-consul of Franco, whose politeness to me I cannot Af- 
ficientfy tcknowledgc, was desirous that I should lake with me a 
memento of him. fie has made m^ a present of a superb croco^lct 
about nine feet in length, which he killed himself in Upper Egypt. 
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of sentiments and ideas, h)d endeared him to me. 1 
parted from him with regret. ^ • 

Mehemet Ali was at Cairo. 1 went, in the first days, 
accompanied by the Austrian vice-consul to pay mv 
respects to Jjiim. He had just concluded peace with tlie 
sublime Porte. His palace was crowded by a multitude 
of people, am^ng whom were to be seen distinguished 
• personages. As, soon ns-he perceived me, he made a 
sign that I should be permitted to approE^h. After I 
had made my obeisance, he invited me, as at the time of 
my first visit, to sit down* by his side. I complimented 
him on the advantageous peace u;,hich he had obtained, 
and on the incrt^ise and consolidation of his power, and 
reminded him of my prediction on thabsubj6ct. He 
appeared to recollect it, and thanked me, but with a look 
which betrayed dissatisfaction, and a kind of embarrass¬ 
ment. It was easy for me to judge that this peace was* 
not sufiicient for his ambition, that the idea of getting to 
Constantinople haunted him and embittered his life. 

As we were leaving the court of^e palace, Mons. H,, 
?vho had joined us, said to me in .fvery low and myste¬ 
rious lone : “Did you observe the (wo men sitting in a 
little niche, yonder, quite close to the door ?”—“No,” 

I replied, aijd, without waiting for any explanation, I 
abrubtly turned back. I saw, in fact, two A«abs, one of 
whom appeared to be about fifty years of age, and the 
other twenty-five. Both were smoking gravely and in 
silence, with their ey^s fixed on the staircase leading to 
the apartment in which his Highness was. I stopped a 
moment to survey theft) ; they perceived it, and, without 
.saying a word, darted at me a terrible look. I hastened 
back to Mdns. B., and begged him to inform me who'^ 
were these two men. “ They are the executioners,” 
said he, “vfaiting to be called^ There was a lime,” he 
' continued, “ when tlreir serviefes were very frequently 
I'equired. But JVJehemet Ali, more circumspect and less 
greedy of vengeance, has left them more leisure since 
-tbe slaughter of the Mamelukes, by which he horribly 
i?ignalized the first years of his power.” 

We were on the very spot where that frightful car- 
nlige took place. Monsf B. described to me its ngost 
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deplorable and bloody Though well acquainted 

with some of them, I could not listen to him without 
shuddering. One shudders, too, at the mere thought of 
the consequences to be anticipated from such perfidy and 
cruelty, if ever the power of him who has not been 
ashamed to sully himself by thejn should begin to totter. 

It is impossible, my friend, that so atrocious an event, 
with the rumour of which Europe jr^ng from one ex¬ 
tremity to ti)e other, can be absolutely unknown to you; 
but perhaps you may not be acquainted with the details 
of it. If you would form a just idea of the character of 
the Mussulman hero, whose characte* ?nd government 
certain per.sons seem to think it their di|ty to extol, read 
those wtiich M. Mangin, an impartial writer, has been at 
great pains to collect. 

1 have not yet said anything concerning the numerous 
mosques at Cairo : I intended to have noticed them 
before my departure for Sinai, but lime did not permit 
me. The city contains nearly four hundred, some of 
which are remarkably elegant and beautiful, but they 
are almost all in a dilapidated state. Their cupolas and 
minarets give them an appearance at once noble and 
graceful. The largest and most magnificent date from 
the ninth century, and even earlier. The most remark¬ 
able are the mosque of El Azbar, that of El Hakem, and 
more especially those of vTassan and Tboloun, which sur¬ 
pass all the others in magnitude, regularity of architec¬ 
ture, and the delicacy of their decorations. The last, 
which is compared with the finest buildings of this kind 
at Constantinople, is falling to rmn, and there seems to 
be no thought of repairing it. Wishing to see the in¬ 
terior of some of them, 1 visited three, last week, in com¬ 
pany with M. Prokesch and five or six foreigners: we 
were conducted by government carva^* It is not an 
easy matter for a foreigner to gain ad|pission into a 
mosque, especially at the hours of prayer. No^ie is al¬ 
lowed to enter but in the Turkish dress, and i^thout 
shoes : we were obliged to conform to the law. Opr 

ft 

* The carvas are Turks who now supply the place of the janissa¬ 
ries. Each of the consuls has several of them. Mahomet, whom I 
have continiially called my janissary, was a carve. 
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cartas strongly recomme*nde^ to us to keep absolute 
silence, lest our language should betray and compromise 
us. On two occasiens our dis^ise and our precautions 
were completely successful: we had time not only to 
admire the porticoes, the arca?lesiihe columns, the gaP- 
leries, the sculptures, but also to observe the motions and 
the attitudes of the congregation during prayers. We 
^saw neither alV*rs, nor images, nor figures, nor any of 
those religious signs which betoken Christian churches. 
These Mahomet most expressly prohibits. The men 
were below, the women in the galjcries, kneeling upon 
carpets: some were squatting on their heels, turning 
their heads every now and then id the’'right and to the 
left, and that, as t was told, to salute the Prjjphet. The 
iman pronounced the prayer, whicli the people repealed, 
nearly word for word, and accompanied with inclinations 
and prostrations, tl^e number of which is fixed for each 
exercise. 

In the largest mosque, which we visited last, an im¬ 
mense congregation of the faithful as.scmhled. No 
sooner had we entered than ouy^conductors became 
alarmed at the marked attention whicli our presence all 
at once excited. They earnestly besought us to retire, 
and we complied, not so much for fear of what might 
befall ourselves, hut to avoid bringing Iheip into the 
danger v^hich they seqmed so much to dread on their 
own account, * 

You must not conclude from this circumstance that 
Mussulman fanaticism is still what it was some centuries 
ago, and what the 'Kosan would have it to be that 
would be a mistake. Fanaticism prevails not to such 
a degree except in the ardent votaries of Islamism, whose 
number is daily decreasing, and among the lowest class 
of the pcoplo. Tlie intercourse Eiirojicans with Egypt 
Jiaving become extremely frequent, is constantly tending 
lc»diminish its violence, and I may evcif add (hat the 
Cresc^l is on the wane. The religious law of Mahomet, 

f “FigHt against the unbelievers,” says the Koran, “till all false 
religions are extennmated. Put them to death; spare them not; and 
when you have thinned tlieir number by dint of slaughter, reduce the 
rest to slavery, and crush them bytribuies.” See chapters 6,9, and J7. 
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of which the sophists of the Ibth century set themselves 
up for apologists, which tne^ hot-headed revolutionists of 
France, in 1793, extolled as superion»to Christianity, and 
which some modern travellers have not blushed to declare 
reasonable^ has in ilsey no principle, no character of dura¬ 
bility. It cannot establish itself but by the S>vord, which 
lent its force to the imposture ; it cannot maintain itself 
but by the oppression, and especially by tjife ignorance, to 
which it dooms its votaries : now thaf ignorance is clear¬ 
ing away, tliough but slowly, and it will become more 
and more impossible to bring .back men’s minds to it. So 
long as the prohibition to engage in literary and philo¬ 
sophical studies t»as strictly observed,Isfamism could not 
but be -fornijdable. Now, letters andT philosophy are 
penetrating on ail sides into the East ; and already une¬ 
quivocal signs are manifesting themselves as the forerun¬ 
ners of a moral revolution which must change its aspect. 
It is not yet one hundred years since the Mussulmans, 
princes and people, had a horror of printing, and pro¬ 
scribed all our books, from 'the apprehension that some of 
them might inlrodut-c our ideas and shake the faith in the 
Propliet. At the present day, our books, nay, our news¬ 
papers, are imported, circulated, and find numerous 
readers. With the intellectual activity which agitates and 
hurries on nations, with that universal greediness, that 
thirst of wealth, which tprmcnls mankind, with that con- 
tinue<l scries of commercial enterprizes and speculations, 
who.se importance and extent are incessantly giving rise 
to new relations, and multiplying them to infinity, how 
would it be possible to prevent^that communication of 
ideas, that action of books whose influence upon religious 
creeds is felt even when treating of matters the most 
foreign to such subjects ! And if in Mahometanism, to 
say nothing of the absurdity of some «of its most mis¬ 
chievous dogmas, there/were nothing but that shameful 
morality of corrupted hearts, which, as it has been re¬ 
marked a thousand times, always supposes that\;\p per¬ 
sons of different sexes cannot be togedier, or look at one 
another, without meditating crime ; if, in this morality, 
there were nothing more than polygamy, the captivity of 
women, the right to shut them up, to repudiate them 
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upon the slightest pretext,Ror without any pretext what¬ 
ever ; the right to make eiinlcHI, the right to the 
conquered, men, women, and oiiildren, to slavery ; the 
right to use, to abuse, them as beasts of burden and instru¬ 
ments of lasciviousness f if, lastly, this morality merely 
served to coiasecrate the despotism ^f the sovereign, esta¬ 
blished and proclaimed absolute master of the property, 
the liberty, thi^Iife of all—a despotism which, with its 
Tiorrible consequeftces, springs from the Koran, according 
to the confession of Volney himself, as a natfiral and in¬ 
evitable effect—I ask you,, my dear Charles, can such a 
state of things, such doctrines, or, to Speak more correctly, 
such barbarism, Aib%ist long without the conditions which 
have upheld it ?*can* it long withstand the elements of 
ruin which have crept into it, develop thenftelves in its 
bosom, and act the more efHcaciously, inasmuch as the 
result which they are destined to produce is much less in 
the combinations acfd thp will of man than in the disposi¬ 
tions of Providened ? 

The Franciscan Fathers have celebrated Corpus Christ! 

d^ay with all the pomp that can a^^n^pany so holy and 

so august a ceremony in an inhdcl land. The solemn 

procession took place in the interior o(^ the convent, 

where an altar was erected and decorated with the most 
» 

elegant simplicity. Several Catholics attended it, and 
walked ^yith profound devotion after the clergy. After 
the last benediction, which concluded the service as 1 
thought, what was my surprise, and what pleasure it gave 
me, to hear the choir sing the Doinine salvumfac im- 
peratorem ! Tbis.is a tribute of gratitude which the 
good Fathers pay with*all their hearts to our beloved 
sovereign, qnder whose protection the monastery is ^ 
placed. I deemed myself happy to be able to mingle 
my voice with tljeir^s, and I joined with my whole soul 
in their prayers, beseeching the^Lord to hear us when- 
"ever we invoked him in behalf of the be^ of princes. 

*Far^\>fell, my dear'friend. A few days longer to ar¬ 
range my affairs, and to visit, if po.ssible, one or two es- 
U^lishments that I wish to see, and then 1 shall hasten my 
return to Europe. My next letter will probably be dated 
from Alexandria. 
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L/EfTER Lvi. 

Return to Alexandria—Travelling Plans—Cardinals Gregorio and 
Pedicini—Indiscretion—Farewell Visit to M(.ieinet Ali—Mum-, 
my—Crocodile. * * 

^ Alexandria, June 16th, 183S. 

I HAVE been in Alexandria ever since last week, my 
dear friend. After an absence of two years and long 
peregrinations, it is a pleasing thought, to me that I-am 
approaching Switzerland, and returning to brethren 
whose exile I have shared, with whom 1 have passed 
, days of such perfect and pure tranquillity. Great as is 
the distance that yet parts me from them, it sometimes 
seems as though 1 were already in their midst: but as 
yet I know not when the moment that shall crown my 
wishes will arrive.' 4 af” impatiently waiting for some 
vessel bound to Malta, where I expect to j)crform qua¬ 
rantine. Thervfc, if nothing happens to thwart my plans, 

1 shall go to Naples, and then to Rome, whence 1 shall 
proceed by the shortest route to St. Urban,‘where I hope 
to learn tidings of ourppor exiles. 

The motive which determines me to visit the capital of 
the Christian world, is to lay at the feet of the sovereign 
pontiff the homage of my profound veneration and my 
warm gratitude for the touching kindness with which his 
Holiness complied with the requests that I ventured to 
make to him previously to setting out on my pilgrimage, 
and for the high protection which he has condescended 
to afford me. My heart also feels a longing to see once 
more those members of^the sacred college with whom I 
was a prisoner* in the castle of Vincennes, and who are 
yet living, the cardinals Gregorio and Pedicini, men emi¬ 
nently distinguished for learning and piety, who glori¬ 
ously confessed the faith when in fetters, and whose no^le 
firmness and sublime resignation merited the admiration 
not only of the Catholic church, but even of those who^do 
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not belong to it. Seized Aijustly and contrary to the lawr 
of nations, in a foreign terrKoi^’, by the order qf him to 
whose yoke France was then sulaject, and thrown into the 
same prison with these illustrious captives, to the example 
of their virtues I owed fhe courage to bear as a Christiap 
the iniquil 3 ^to which, like them,! was a victim. They 
honoured me with their *fricndship, and 1 wish them to 
learn from m^own lips, if possible, how* religiously. I 
nave preserved tfid remembrance of iL* 

The day before yesterday, I played a {frank which 
might have cost me dear. , Colonel Prokesch, who,after 
I had left Cairo, came to this city to wait for a vessel to 
take him to Tritsfe,^w'as to sail itr an Austrian brig. I 
had accompanied him on board. The vessel ];;ad still 
several things to take in ; and the captain assured me that 
he should not leave the harbour before six in the morn¬ 
ing. 1 retired, promising the colonel and his aid-de- , 
camp, captain Kucfriaf&ky, to come back and bid them 
farewell ; and I took the precaution to retain a boat for 
the purpose. * 

, In performance of my promise, J^^paired very early 
next morning to the harbour with M. Babich, chief dra¬ 
goman of the consulate. But, to our great surprise, the 
brig was already at sea: we saw her sailing in the offing. 

* At Ih'fe moment whcn^I was writvig this, I had no doubt that 
cardinal Pedicini was tht* same person as the abbe (JDsiino Pedicini, 
an ecclesiastic of exiraordiq^ry merit, who was my fellow-prisoner 
at Vincennes. To the kindness of one of the most respectable mem¬ 
bers of the sacred college, I am indebted for the information tliat 
this is a mistake. The*cardinal never was in France. The abbe 
Cosimo Pedicini, my companion in misfortune, was secretary to 
cardinal Pacca^ with whom he continued till his death. ^ 

Among thedistinguishedpersons whose captivity Ishared, and whom 
I should have been jpry sorry not to meet with, had it been possible 
for me to go tef Rome as I intended, I shall here mention with a deep 
.Reeling of respect and gratitude the ililstrious and venerable Father 
Fontana, ^ince created cardinal by Leo XIl., aifd taken from the 
Churcl^an 1822. If^as chiefly in my conversations with this 
learned and holy ecclesiastic that 1 learned to know all the import- 
aqpe of th^ destinies of man. It wa^ principally the example of his 
vfttiies and the lessons ot his wisdom which made me feel the nothing¬ 
ness of all that 1 had till then been pursuing, and seriously turn my 
thoughts to the only important \tiings, those of eternity. 

VOL. II, —25 
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There was but little wind, anti that unfavourable : I had 
nodoub^ that by rowing'iuitiily we should soon overtake 
her. The boatmen wesj of a different opinion. They 
made some remonstrances, but to no purpose ; I turned 
a deaf ear to them, pramised a'^handsome gratuity, and 
away we went. ^ • 

The boat, which belonged to'a vessel from Trieste, was 
small, but manned by four stout seame^. Induced by 
my promises, they rowed with all tHel^r might: it soon 
fell quite dim, and in a few hours we found ourselves 
alongside the brig, which hid perceived us. M. von 
Prokesch, his aid>de>camp, and the crew, were lost in 
astonishment, v I promised,” said I ^o\he good colonel, 
“ that I,.would come and take leave of ybu. You see that 
l am a man of my word.” He thanked me with emo¬ 
tion. “ But,” added he, “ it is a very great imprudence 
to come BO far, and it might involve you in serious dan¬ 
ger.” And, fearing lest the calm should not last till I 
could reach Alexandria, he begged me to hasten my 
return. 

Standing up inlhj^ boat, I continued for a long time 
to salute with my hand or my handkerchief those excel¬ 
lent officers with whom 1 had passed such agreeable 
hours. Then, when 1 could no longer see them, came 
reflections on the freak that I had played. Did it become 
a monk of* La Trappe As an excuse for it, I repeated 
on this occasion what I had said to myself on a hundred 
others, that the religious life acts more upon the heart 
than upon the head, and that it almost always leaves to 
the mind the character which it l\as rtceived from Nature. 
At any rate, I am an evidence that this is sometimes 
the case. Notwithstanding my age and my toils, 1 am 
as brisk as I was at thirty ; and as to the dangers that I 
have defied in my time, what you hav6'justoread is only 
a repetition of what 1 am going to relate to you. _ 

Their majesties the king and queen of Naple^had just 
married their daughter Christina to'lYie duke ofeAosta, 
afterwards king of Sardinia, who died a few years since. 
The situation of the royal family at that time pVeven&d 
it from giving any splendid festivities on the occasion : 
but, on the day that the augujft couple were united, the 
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queen, whose spirit was gfinerous and great, married and 
portioned one hundred youftg fvomen. , 

The moment of parting was gainful. The queen was 
exceedingly affected ; and the princess Maria Amelia, in 
particular, who had nev^r befoae been separated from h^r 
sister, and teved her dearly, appeared inconsolable. The 
good king had but a single man-of-war left—the Tancred. 
In this ship ti^ royal cuuple embarked for Cagliari. Tmi^o 
E nglish frigates Accompanied her. 

The day after they had sailed, having called upon the 
queen, I found her at her .window, watching with a tele¬ 
scope the ship that was conveying two persons so dear to 
her heart. WHen I had the honour 4o approach her, 
“ Look,” said Her majesty, “ look ! how my.children 
must suffer !” The sea was, in fact, very rough, and the 
Tancred old and a bad sailer. 

No sooner had I left the princess than I drove off to, 
the dock-yard. With.great difficulty and by the offer of 
a large reward, I hired six men and a boat, and off we 
instantly went to the Tancrfid. It ^s not till the first 
wave broke over us that I recolja^Aed that I was in a 
court-dress,* and that, too, in the Hungarian fashion, that 
is to say, booted and spurred, and with % sword by my 
side. Conceive my vexation, my dear Charles, on per¬ 
ceiving that'l was without cloak ; for my chivalrous cos- 
tume-^orgive the expression—and my arfiis were of 
little use against the dssault of the element.* We had not 
been a quarter of an hour at sea before 1 heard one of the 
men say to his comrade : O m*inganno molto, o siamo 
qui sette matti —^ I greatly mistaken if we are not 

seven madmen.” I affected not to understand him. 

After prodigious efforts we approached the ship, whose^ 
deck was covered with people. But how was I to get on 
board ? IVIy b«at, sometimes high, sometimes low, ac- 
^ cording to the motion of the\waves, was liable to be 
gashed against the Tancred, and in that ease we must be 
lost, a^t length,irowever, I was upon the deck. I was 
surrounded, and ftiade known that the Baron de Geramb 
9ad cothe to inquire how their royal highnesses did. 1 

• t 

• *The author was then chag^berlain to the emperor of Austriak 
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begged permission to pay my Aspects to them, and was 
immediately introduced. * TVie princess was in bed, suf¬ 
fering severely from sea-sickness : the prince and two 
ladies, seated by her, appeared much fatigued. Her 
majesty,” said 1 to th^ highnesles, “ is very- anxious to 
learn how you are, anu 1 am come to inquird, that I may 
let her know.” The prince ^and princess expressed 
their thanks, and said many gracious/iand flattering 
things. “We cannot allow you to*feave us in such 
dreadful wea'ther,” they added ; “ it would be too dan¬ 
gerous. You shall come with us to Cagliari, whence 
you may return safely in our ship or in one of the Flnglish 
frigates.” 1 thanked Their royal highnesses in my turn, 
and represented that, as nohofly knew Where I was, my 
absence woul() occasion painful anxiety, especially to my 
sun ; and besides, the object of my voyage, which was to 
..tranquillize the queen, would be unaccomplished. Upon 
these representations they consented to my return. 

I reached Palermo, after luckily escaping more than 
one danger, but dronched td the skin. Taking no more 
time than was reqiii^td to change my clothes, 1 hasteneck 
to give the queen intelligence of her august children. 
Her majesty already knew where 1 had been. Closely 
watching the Tancred, she had perceived the boat, and 
had no doubt that 1 was in it. After a few’ rebukes for 
my temerity, she conde.se,ended to say : “ I cannot help 
scolding youyimy dear Geramb ; but be assured that I 
appreciate this new' pledge of your attachment,* and that 
1 shall never forget it.” 

Among the curio.sities that I haye brought from Cairo, 
besides the crocodile, which 1 have already mentioned, 
,^here is a superb mummy. 1 intend to take it on board 
with me, but it is not certain that I shall be able to do 
so. In this particular, seamen are so sivpersfitious that 
scarcely one captain confld be found in a hundred who . 
would allow it to be shipped. In case of unfavourable, 
weather, a contrary wind, a storm, iM mummy svxiuld 

t 

0 

* In 1805 and 1806, the author commanded in Auatriata volunteeP 
corfM raised at his expense, which bore the n^me of the cAnprefis 
Urnm Theresa, daughter of the queen^of Naples, » 
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be the cause of it; the m&inmv would have drawn down 
the curse of heaven. It m^isrbe thrown overboard : by 
keeping it, you would be sur^to bring upon the vessel 
fresh and perhaps irreparable calamities. 

Mehemet Ali left Ms capitalYlmost at the same time 
that I did. * Being informed of his arrival here, I thought 
that I could not avoid paying him a farewell visit. I 
went yesterd^ to his palace. Rumour had already told 
him of my crocodile and iny mummy : he made them for 
a moment the topic of conversation. “ Yotir highness,’' 
said I, laughing, I am persuaded that a traveller relurn> 
ing from Egypt cannot decently s^ow his face in Europe 
without a mummy jn one hand ’and 4 crocodile in the 
other.” This j^iece of pleasantry tickled him much, and 
gave me reason to suspect that he is pleased to see us 
natives of the West attach so much value to Egyptian 
relics. 

Our consul-general,ihe excellent chevalier Acerbi, has 
not ceased to load me with civilities and kindness. He 
has placed at my disposal his librarj^^nd his collections 
of minerals and shells, which a^^extremely beautiful. 
My most agreeable moments are spent in examining 
them, especially when 1 can at the same time profit by 
the instructive conversation of the consul—a pleasure 
which busin'bss does not allow him to afford^me so fre¬ 
quently as I could wish. « 

P.S. At length an opportunity offers for Malta : it is 
a Maltese brigantine, called Le Coradino, from Constan¬ 
tinople. She will, probably, sail in less than a fortnight. 


25* 
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. LE^ER LTII. 

Passage from Alexandria to Malta—Quarantine—Bishop of Malta 
—St. Paul—History of Malta—Knights ofSt. John of Jerusalenn 
-^Dissolution of the Order—Prudence of th^ £nglish at Malta 
—General Ponsonby—Marquis of Hastings—Mr. Frere—Re¬ 
markable Objects at Malta. 

> * Malta, September 25th, 1833. 

I LEFT Alexanj[lria„rEy dear Charltis^on the 8th of 
July at nine in the morning, after bidding adieu to some 
friends, a'nd pressing to my heart the excellent chevalier 
Acerbi, whom 1 shall never forget. 

Our captain and crew were but sorry seamen. Luckil}', 
we had on board M. Besson, a Frenchman, chef d'tscadrt 
in the service of Meheniet Ali,the same who undertook 
to convey Bonaparte to America after his defeat at Wa¬ 
terloo. The advi«h>.r^this officer, a very clever and not 
less amiable man, was of the greatest utility to us during 
the passage. 

On the thirteenth day we came to an anchor in the 
harbour of Malta, and on the following d/iy I entered 
the lazaretbo. The building appropriated to this pur¬ 
pose is magnificent: it is*'a house formerly belonging to 
the Order. According to the regulations, I was to per¬ 
form quarantine for twenty-one*days : I obtained a re¬ 
duction of it to twenty. During ihi^ kind of imprison¬ 
ment, which seemed very tediou^, I had the honour to 
receive several visits from the Austrian consuls, the chief 
*vicar-general, and the private secretarj* of the bishop of 
Malta, archbishop of Corfu, a prelate of„great piety and 
distinguished merit, to ^hom I was recommended by a 
letter from the gacred congregation. The presence and* 
the conversation of those gentlemen enabled me V(i awai't 
more patiently the day when I should Jbe set at liberty. 
At length it arrived. The secretary came in the bishopjs 
carriage to fetch me, and took me forthwith to the epis¬ 
copal palace. I begged permission first to pass a moment 
ifl'the chapel, to thank God fol- our prosperous voyage, 
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and then went to pay my r£s{^cls to the bishop, who had 
had the attention to invite me y? dinner, and tb ask the 
Austrian consul and a large party of the clergy an*d no¬ 
bility to meet me. venerable prelate received me 

with extr^e kindness, and lowed me with civilities. 
He took pleasure in inquiring the particulars of the long 
pilgrimage which I had just completed, and appeared to 
feel great int^caUin them. An apartment had been pre¬ 
pared for me by his direction at the monastery of the 
barefooted Carmelites. When I was retiring, he begged 
me in the most amiable'manner‘to remember that his 
palace and carsia^e were at my/lisposal, and directed a 
person to accooipaTiy me to the goo3 Fathers, where a 
truly cordial and paternal welcome awaited niel 

Malta, which the ancients called Melila, on account of 
the abundance and the excellence of the honey produced 
there, was originally but an almost bare rock, inhabited 
by barbarians. After it had belonged to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, it fell under the dominion of the Romans, and 
was in their possession at the birlJj^i^Christ. It is cele- 
*braled in the history of Christianit)^, to which it was 
converted about the third year of the reign of Nero, for 
the preaching and the miracles of St. Paul, who, having 
been cast qji its shore by a shipwreck, was taken by a 
centurion to Rome to be there tried :— • 

“ And when they were esca[5fed,” says St. Luke, “then 
they knew that the Island was called Melita. 

“ And the barbarous*people showed us no little kind¬ 
ness : for they kindled a fire, and received us every 
one, because of the firesent *rain, and because of the 
cold. 

“ And when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and 
laid them on tl^ fire, there came a viper out of the heat, 
and fastened upon his hand. ^ 

“And when the barbarians'saw the^venomous beast 
his hand^lhey said among themselves, No doubt 
this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath escaped 
the seay yet vengeance suflTereth not to live. 

* “ And he shook off the beast into the 6re, and felt no 
harm. 

* “ Howbeit they lookeif when he should’ have svrolleo. 
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or fallen down dead auddeply^: but, after they had looked 
a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they changed 
their minds, and said tha^ he was a god. 

’ In the same quartos were possessions of the chief 
man of the island, whpse' name was Publius, who re¬ 
ceived us and lodged us three days courteously. 

And it came to pass that the father of Publius lay 
sick of a fever, and of a bloody flux : tp^Whom Paul en¬ 
tered in, and, prayed, and laid his hands on him, and 
healed him. 

“So, when this was done, others also, which had dis¬ 
eases in the island, caine and were heaj.e^,: 

“ Who also honoured us with noanj^ honours ; and 
when vv6 deprted, they laded us with such things as 
were necessary.’’ (Actsxxviii. 1—10.) 

Historians arc not agreed as to the point where the 
great apostle landed ; but an immempriable tradition in 
the country relates that it was 6n a neck of land on 
the north coast, which the ^people still visit with rever¬ 
ence and which isr^ibitually denominated Ca//e of St. 
Paul. 

According to the same tradition, this Publius, who in 
the Acts of the'Apostles is called the chief man of the 
island, was the Roman governor. He became not merely 
a disciple oLthc faith, but bishop of Malta, and the house 
in which he dwelt, convei-ted into .a church, wa^ conse¬ 
crated for divfne worship. 

From the Roman dominion Md’lta passed successively 
under that of the Goths, the Saracens, the counts and 
kings of Sicily, till at length in 1540 It devolved, by the 
cession of Charles V., to the knights of the Order 
bf St. John of Jerusalem. It thenceforward acquired 
an importance with which were connected the highest in¬ 
terests of European civiUzation : it was** the*bulwark of 
Christendom. Plunged *n a stupid indifference, how - 
many persons are there at this day, w];io know aot that 
the waves of Mahometanism, which threatened so Ttftig to 
overwhelm the West, were broken by the rocks of Malt^ 
defended by its brave knights, and that if our Europe, s6 
smitten with the charms of liberty and independence, is 
not^ow ignominiously draggkig the chains of slavery 
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under the yoke of some Multan, it isowing, in part, at 
least, to those heroes of the^ifii, to those pious warriors, 
whose institution—so it was dgcrecd by Providetice— 
sprang up in an hospital, amidst paupers, and in the city 
where Christ, the-supaeme riioc^l of devotedness, di^if 
for the salvation of mankind. ‘ 

** Shut up at first in an«ho9pital,’’ says their most illus¬ 
trious historis^, Vertot, notwithstanding the arduous 
itnd humiliating*attendance on the poor and the sick, 
finding in themselves sufficient zeal and strength to take 
arms against the declatjed enemies of the Christian 
name, they knew how to combinelhe different virtues of 
two opposite prSfftsions. • . 

“The dress ef tfiese monks was simple and^modest: 
they reserved magnificence for the decord^ion of the al¬ 
tars. The pilgrims and the poor benefited by their 
frugal table ; they went forth from the sick to engage in^ 
prayer, or to marbh gainst the enemies of the cross. 
That cross was at once their badge and their standard. 
Theie was no ambition in a nnartiai body in which dig¬ 
nities were attained only by the paprtff virtue. Charit}', 
the first of their obligations, and of^thc virtues of Chris¬ 
tianity, never forsook them even agkinst the infid?1s, and 
what advantage soever they won in fight, satisfied with 
disarming those barbarians, they sought, even in the 
bosom of victory, only to concert them, oPat least to 
disable them from injliring Christians.” • 

This, it is true, was Uie golden age of St. John of Je¬ 
rusalem ; but, though in the sequel they sometimes re¬ 
laxed in the austere practice of so many different virtues, 
still, “ notwithstanding this effect of human weakness,” 
continues Ibe same historian, “ I do not think that among^ 
all the military orders scattered over different countries 
of Christen jom^there is to be found one in which dis¬ 
interestedness, purity of moral^ and intrepidity in the 
greatest dangers, in which, I say, theseA'irtues were so 
long Jnnoured, artHl in which luxur)' and the love of 
wealth and pleasure were introduced later.** 

Jlf, in^pite of the dissolute manners and the perverse 
doctrines that desolate the world, the faith which Malta 
received from St. Paul, has maintained itself there in 
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such force and such purity, if*there are still to be found 
in its numerous and magftifieent churches, admirable in- 
stitutions''of charity, vast and superb public and private 
edifices ; if the same stratum of mould which covers the 
rock has at last yiel^d^ to the elferts of agriculture, 
furnished abundance of delicious fruits, and seconded the 
labours of industry; if, with magazines, arsenals, and all 
the establishments requisite for the wants^f a formidable 
naval force ; if, with excellent harbours,*the whole island * 
is defended by fortifications which render it impregnable 
unless by perfidy and treachery—to whom is due the 
honour of all this, if hot to that long series of warriors, 
among whom the, Lille Adams and th^ Lavalettes had so 
many worthy successors, and who, almo&t all of them, to 
the last, *noblt^ formed the advanced guard of Christian 
society, whenever it needed defending against its ene> 
mies. 

The words perfidy and treachexy hive just fallen from 
my pen, and while writing them, I must confess, my 
dear friend, that I felt my heart heave with indignation. 
Yes, it was perfid^ blackest perfidy, it was treachery, 
the most impious treachery, that, by surrendering the 
inexpugnable ramparts, which, since my arrival here, 1 
have never ceased admiring, gave the death-blow to the 
illustrious Order that constituted its glory, and prepared 
for Catholid' Malta the melancholy lot which is ^now its 
portion. , * 

You know, my dear friend, who it was that in i798 
went forth at the head of forty thousand nrien, to caiM|4er 
Egypt for a republic who^se mergless destroyer ht^imn 
decreed that he should one day be. He had the misston 
^to surprise Malta by the way, and to take possession of 
it. Emissaries of the revolutionary propaganda had in¬ 
troduced themselves into the island. Where they had 
secretly organized insurrection, and — 0 monstrous, 
treason!—soma of those who wore the cross ^n theiy 
breasts, whose most solemn oaths boififd them to "defend 
it, were engaged in their plot. In order to provoke re¬ 
volt, a^ to reap the advantages anticipated frbm it,ia 
MiRPlpibnly was wanting : Bonaparte found it in the 
ijlipliyilld necessity for revictpalling his fleet and prg- 
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Turing water. He asked*Ieave for his sj^ips to enter the 
harbours all at once. He ^a^ told that theyehoiild be 
admitted only four at a time,%nd was referred to the 
stipulations on this head determined by treaties between 
the Christian powers. *This nnsVer was construed as an 
insult, and^early at the same moment, a council of war 
having been held, the troops received orders to land, 
with the precstution, however, to manifest only the in¬ 
tention of takinglhat which they had been unjustly re¬ 
fused. But perfidy soon threw off the mask': the factions 
showed themselves everywhere'j the alarm and the 
confusion were general. The irresolution and want of 
concert of the neac)^ of the Malfese government taken 
unawares, the i!ries and the complaints of the people, 
who considered themselves as betrayed, tRe massacre of 
several faithful officers, ail concurred to increase the 
disorder, and to hasten the final catastrophe. In thre» 
days, without siege, svilhout any other combat than a 
paltry fray with ignoble conspirators, or a few platoons 
of soldiers, the island surrendered, disgraceful capi¬ 
tulation was signed ; the Order of^alta ceased to exist, 
and the faithful knights were compelled to seek elj£where 
an asylum where they might hide their grief. The 
conqueror hastily plundered the treasury, the churches, 
the hospital, the palaces, the archives ; tijpn, carrying 
with hkn such of the inhabitants and of the knights whose 
treachery had been most serviceable to h«n, he hurried 
away to the Nile, to brag to the Egyptians of the victory 
which he had just won over the enemies of the Crescent, 
and to proclaim tifat there is so God but God, and that 
Mahomet is his Prophet. 

In repoKing to his government the taking of Malta^' 
Bonaparte wrote:—“we have in the centre*of the 
Medilerraeean^he strongest fortre.ss in Europe, and it 
. will cost those dear whoshall dIVlodge us.” But scarceljr 
Jiad twj) years elapsdd before the English were masters 
of il|*without ifs* having cost them much. It is still 
their’s, and the'treaty of 1814 between all the great 
^ower9, seems to have insured them a long and peaceable 
possession of the island. 

• It is painful, no doubtj^to the Maltese people, so fuous, 
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80 eminently Catholic, not to Hve any longer under the 
paternal laws oi an order'Wlfich, for three centuries, was 
its happiness and its g'iory ; more painful still, to be 
under ihe sway of a nation which has neither the same 
religion nor the same 'rnaciners. * How muclr less is it 
to be pitied, however, than when it was forced to wear 
the yoke imposed by men, behanging by birth to the 
same faith, but corrupted and perverted by the degrading 
doctrines of modern impiety ! Thoh^h a deplorable 
schism separates England from the Komish church, the 
English government lias the right spirit to grant to the 
Catholic worship the same protection as if it were its 
own. It treats the bislfop with respect and consideration; 
it requires the civil and military authorities to pay the 
greatest honours to the high dignity with which he is 
invested ; and this respect, this consideration, this pro¬ 
lection, are never manifested more conspicuously than 
when the difference of religionst may have occasioned 
some disturbance, some irreverence. 

A major havingggne day attempted to pass through a 
procession on horseback, the people requested him to 
stop ; the major insisted on proceeding, and employed 
threats. He was ill-used, and had well-nigh fallen a 
victim to his obstinacy. No sooner had he escaped the 
danger tharj, he hastened to lay his complaints before 
the governor, w'ho, so far from thinking them just, 
severely condemned his conduct. The same officer be¬ 
came in the sequel a general, and afterwards governor of 
the island, and might have made some of the Maltese 
feel his vengeance. But he remeipbered his fault only to 
prevent his subordinates from committing the like, and 
‘°howed not less zeal in protecting the Catholic ceremonies, 
than he. whose reproaches he had incurred. 

The palace where the English governdrs reside, is the 
very same which the graiRd-masters inhabited, and w’hich . 
they decorated *with numerous ornaments, destjned to, 
perpetuate the glory of the Order—jjiictures, cGrts of 
arms, statues ; among others, that of life immortal Jean 
de Lavalette, who, in 1665 victoriously withstood eighty 
^.thousand Turks, commanded by Solyman ; a statue un¬ 
worthily overthrown and profaned, at the time of th^' 
^1 
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invasion of the revolutionairy barbarians, who forgot that 
the hero was a Frenchman. « • * 

The present governor is geaeral Ponsonby, wljom 1 
knew in 1810 in Spain, where 1 served as general. 

Among l^s predecessors, th^ o^e who has left the mo^t 
honourable ffiemorials at Malta is the marquis of Hast¬ 
ings, who died there a few years since. None has per¬ 
formed his functions in a more noble, more disinterested, 

* more generous mtlmner. He had previously been governor 
of India, and had there won general esteem. 1 was ac¬ 
quainted with him wheq he bore the name of Lord 
Moria : he honoured me with his*warin friendship, and 
took pleasure iff giving me proofs of it. 1 deemed it a 
duty, owing to gratitude, to visit his tomb, at which 1 
tarried a considerable time. * 

Among the persons whom I had formerly known, and 
whom I found here, there are few that I have again met 
with so much plea^ircgs Mr. Frere, the English minister 
in Spain at the time of my sojourn in that country. In¬ 
formed, at the very first moment, of my arrival, he lost 
no time in calling to see me, and b^e has continued ever 
since to give me the mQsl amiable testimonies of his kind¬ 
ness. He is the father of the poor at Mallj^ ; it is fftSTiap- 
piness to relieve, as far as was in his power, all distresses, 
all mLsfortunes. His name is, consequently, revered by 
the inhabitants. * 

Malta, though fallen from the high ran]^ in which it 
was placed by its destin^ition till the end of the last cen¬ 
tury, and, notwithstanding all the calamities that it has 
sufiered, is still worthy of the whole attention of the 
traveller. Its numerous monuments, religious, civil, and 
military, itsjchurches, most of them very remarkable, and . 
asaong which is particularly distinguished that of St. 
John, the patron of the Order, its statues of St. Paul, .. 
which are met with in every Quarter, its hospital, its 
aqueduct, a work worthy of the Romans,ivhich conveys 
the w^f necessary* for all- purposes from one city to the 
other, its magnificent quays, tts extensive dock-yard, its 
in|mens9 basins, the fortifications with which its soil is 
thickly set, will long attest what religion and glory have 
m^de of that rock where Lille Adam, when he took pos- 
VOL. IL —26 
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session of it, could scarcely find a house to dwell in, 
where the comftanders a-ftd#the knights had, at first, no 
other alber^hi than a 4ew wretched fishermen’s huts. 
And to those to whom such great works shall fail fo pro¬ 
claim to what men they aye due^the.monunjents of the 
dead will speak. Vandalism had not tim% to execute 
what it meditated, to scatter th« dust of the sepulchres, 
to break the stones, or to efiace the inscriptions. In the 
chapels are still to be found the tombs of the grand-* 
masters, which record their piety, their valour, and their 
exploits. I have vis’ted those august tombs, my dear 
friend, and 1 have dfopped a tear upon them. I have 
mourned before ..their, over Europe*, ao blind to her 
dearest interests, as to do with her owr. hand what the 
Mus.sulman h‘<»d in vain tried for ages to effect, and to 
sanction the destruction of an establishment which was 
one of the firmest props of Christian society, its defence, 
and the terror of its foes. A member of that Order, which 
a fal.se wisdom allowed to perish, a knight of St. John of 
Jerusalem, 1 wishe<l at least to carry with me tlie conso¬ 
lation of having piVf.sed my lips to the venerable names 
recorded on tho.se monumcnls, jand deposited in -tbe 
sancl'dlffies whjch contain them, my homage, and my 
regret . 

While penning this effusion, my dear Charles, I have 
received leAers, the contents of which derangq all my 
plans. Painful as is to Tne the idea of renouncing the 
visit to Ital}’, and to Rome in pap-licular, I am compelled 
to add that sacrifice to so many others. Important busi¬ 
ness calls we el.sewhere, and will detain me for a lime 
that I cannot vet calculate. If I can meet with a vessel 
at Genoa, I shall not fail to take advantage of it, and, 
unless fresh obstacles arise, I shall proceed immediately, 
by the*^shortest route, to the Abbey of St.^ Urban. If 
anything can mitigate life pain of so unexpected a disap¬ 
pointment, it ip the good news brought me by the same 
letters, that our monks of La Trappe are happily, rein¬ 
stated in the monastery of the Mount of Olives, from 
which they were cruelly expelled, that they are new 
living there in peace, and that 1 am permitted to return 
to my brethren. 
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.LEyTER^LV^IL 

Departure from Malta—Violent Storm—Arrival at Marseilles— 

Return to the Abbey of St. Urban. 

St. Urban, Deceu^r.22il, 1833. 

Here I am, at the end of mv pilgrimage, my dear 
friend ; I am at St. IJrbai^ % ^ 

I had reckoned upon obtaining a passage from Malta to 
(Jenoa, as I t(fld*^ou in my las< letter. After waiting 
much longer than 1 liked, for some ship, and jailing in 
vain, 1 changed my plan, and resolved to^rust myself to 
the Eagle, an English brisr, bound to Marseilles. The 
weather was terrible : vve were forced to make our passage 
amidst continual ^(ornj.s. Never did I sulfer so much at 
.sea in my life. For twenty-four hours, at least, our situ¬ 
ation appeared desperate : we gave ourselves up for lost. 

1 could read in every face the apprehension of an im¬ 
minent, inevitable ca|a.strophc, and 1 shared t he ge neral 
anxiel 3 ^ In this al.irming state, the ct;ew, haPSssed to 
death, exhibited a most affecting religious spectacle. 
Notwithstanding the ince.ssant howlingx)f the wind, not- 
wilhstajiding the rapid succession of the lightning, not¬ 
withstanding the frequent bursfs of the thugder that rolled 
incessantly over our hgads, evening pr.*.ycr was not once 
interrupted. Never, in the silence and the seclusion of 
the convent, did 1 tiear the anthems and the^itanies of the 
blessed V^irgin sung with greater fervour and adoration. 
The captaip was the first to set the example. The tones 
uf his powerful and sonorous voice, to which tho.se oT 
all the sailors unanimously responded—those strains anij, 
mated by a lively faith and ciftifidence, at times, got the 
belter of the din of the angry* elemeidys. Our prayers 
werc^bBard ; the*wessel escaped all dangers, and reached 
her port without accident. • 

* Fronfl Marseilles I pursued ihy way to St. Urban, 
travelling rapidly through France, wholly engrossed by 
my sorrow, at not having it in my power to go to Rome. 
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1 had uothing to console myseif but the thought that I 
was going ^ to rdfbin theses gaod monks who had before 
^yen.me an asylum, aiai to return to my worthy and 
. reverend Father, the ab.b4 Don Pierre, and my brethren^ 
to/eceive new testimaedks pf theinchasity, anij|L to derive 
from the daily example of their virtues new strength and 
new courage for worthily finishing the career of penitence, 
which the Lord fi&s ^nted me to pursue. 

At length., yesterday evening the gates of the hospi¬ 
table abbey opened to admit me. The community had 
been forewarned of my,(ipeedy return. I was impatiently 
expected, and welcon^ed with a lively but perfectly Chris¬ 
tian joy, with thatjoy avhioh is expre.>sid by bursts of 
gratenul piety, by eagerness to return thanks, by fervent 
prayers in behUf of him whom infinite goodness has 
deigned to protect, and to bring back without accident 
into the bosom of the religious family. 

‘ Farewell, my dear Charles! Mingle ybur thanksgivings 
with our’s ; remember me always before God, and be as¬ 
sured that in my retirement I shall never forget you. 
Christians love eacFi'other for eternity. 


THfc END. 








